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Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


Fresh sweet milk modified with Mellin’s Food is a_ palatable 


mixture—all babies like it and take it eagerly. 


The baby’s food properly prepared from fresh sweet milk and 
Mellin’s Food is full and complete nourishment for it contains all the 
nutritive elements needed for the continual building up of various cells 
and tissues of the body, and in such well adjusted proportions as to 


assure constant growth of flesh, muscle and bone. 


Babies who are fed in this manner offer ample evidence of satis- 
factory progress by their strength of body, healthy color, regular gain 


in weight and good resistance. 





Mellin’s Especially suitable Mellin’s 
Food when it becomes time to wean Food 
Biscuits the baby from the bottle Biscuits 


A sample box sent free, postage paid, upon request. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St. Boston, Mass. 
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Something Co Think Hbout 


Blondes and Brains 
By FRED A. WALKER 


A LEARNED Judge is quoted 

as announcing from his bench 
that he would not approve of blond 
ladies as members of a jury which 
was about to hear a case under his 
jurisdiction. 

“Blondes are fickle,” were the 
words attributed to the justice, inti- 
mating that fickleness is a bar to 
what the law is supposed to assure 
the person on trial. 

A big Western employer in ad- 
vertising for office help announced 
that he would not receive the appli- 
cations of blondes, giving as a reason 
that he found them inattentive to work 
and temperamental in disposition. 

& 


There has always been a good 
deal of discussion regarding the rela- 
tive attractiveness of blondes and 
brunettes despite the fact that in the 
long ago, when the caveman was 
the highest type of civilization, we 
were all blond, or at least red hair 
was the darkest tint. 

The reason why nature covered 
primeval men and women with blond 
or red hair was twofold; that. it 
served the same purposes of low 
visibility which is gained by the an- 
imals whose fur coats blend with the 
surroundings in which they live and 
the fact that those colors better pro- 
tected the skin from the effects of 
direct sunlight. 


It is interesting to note that the 
three parts of the body which long- 
est resist the disintegration which 
follows death are the teeth, the 
finger nails, and the hair, and of 
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these the last two are very nearly of 
the same character. 

Which is getting some little way 
distant from the contention that 
blond women are not fit for jury 
duty because they are fickle. 

w 

Dido, Queen of Carthage, of 
whom Virgil writes in the Aeneid, 
was not fickle, although she was a 
blonde. She stuck to her hero 
through thick and thin and killed her- 
self with a sword that he furnished. 

Cleopatra, who had red hair, a 
shade darker than the real blond, 
was not what one might call abso- 
lutely constant in her devotion, but 
in modern society she might not be 
listed as extremely fickle. 

But the analyzing of society, an- 
cient or modern, according to the 
color of the hair, would not furnish 
very substantial basis for judging 
either women or men, blondes or 
brunettes. 


. & 

It is what is inside the skull that 
establishes the real qualifications for 
any sort of duty. 

Brains are all one color. 

If the color of hair determined 
ability what would become of the 
unfortunates who haven't any hair 
at all > 

Never mind about your hair, 
young lady readers. Don't bother 
about its color and don’t spend too 
much time “ fixing” it. 

If youare tobe anxious about any- 
thing, be anxious about the inside 
of your head instead of the outside. 
That's the side that counts. 















































FLORIDA BATRS ADDED 
A NOTE OF FRIVOLITY 
TO THE STAID AND 
BEAUTIFUL PENNSYL- 
VANIA LANDSCAPE 


Spotlight! 


A Two Part Serial—These Lovable Vaudeville Headliners Found a Night- 
mare in Their Dream of ‘‘a Little Farm on Broadway ”’ 


By Ellen Hogue and Jack Bechdolt 


Authors of “Uncle Tom’s Mansion,” “* Wildcat!” etc. 


CHAPTER I 
“THE WORLD WAS LIKE THAT ” 


RE you decent ?” 
The vaudeville bill had 
opened in the Empire- 
Palace Theater in River- 
ton. The weekly news reel 
had flickered out on the 
home life of the Presiden- 
tial candidates and happy gobs off for 
Hawaiian waters. Bojo’s Arabian 


- Bounders were opening the show that 


week, and the orchestra drum was roll- 
ing up thrilling crescendos as the hu- 
man pyramids toppled and broke. 

Backstage these noises came muf- 
fled by the drops. Backstage every- 
thing was quiet. The big “ Silence ” 
signs posted all over the working quar- 
ters of the Empire-Palace were ob- 
served. 

The several acts immediately fol- 
lowing the Bojo troupe were already 





dressed and waiting, the performers in 
‘make-up chatting in several small 
groups, idling. 

Later arrivals hurried past the stage- 
door man in street clothes, stopped au- 
tomatically to glance over the mail 
rack and the call board, hurried on 
again to their dressing rooms. The 
house backstage crew was in full ef- 
ficiency, apparently doing little and 
that very slowly, but doing it with 
their energies geared to exactly the 
proper speed to get it done on time. 

In other words, it was a normal eve- 
ning in the Empire-Palace, one as like 
other evenings as two buffalo nickels 
are alike. And it was a normal eve- 
ning in the history of the Bates family. 

Florida Bates closed her dressing 
room door, leaving her younger sis- 
ter, Ohio, immersed in the newest copy 
of Peppy Romances. She sped swiftly 
to the room occupied by her mother, 
her father, and the two younger 
Bateses, Washington and Oregon. 

All the Bates children were named 
for the State in which their mother 
chanced to be playing when they were 
born. They should properly have been 
billed as “ the Geographical Bateses.” 

Esme Bates, mother of these gifted 
children, occupied the dressing room 


“A My 


Lipo 


alone. Florida’s glance learned this, 
and she asked in alarm: “ Pa not in 
yet?” 

Her mother, leaning close to the mir- 
ror over the make-up shelf, penciling 
an eyebrow, gave vent to wifely exas- 
peration. 

“If that ham Romeo lets the act 
down this time, it ’ll be his last! He’s 
half an hour late already. Flo, you 
know what’s happened now?” 

“ Sure,” said the eldest daughter of 
the Bates family, scornful from long 
experience. “It’s a woman.” ; 

Esme Bates surveyed her child with 
grim, sardonic bitterness. ‘Can you 
beat that?” she marveled, her voice in- 
dicating overwhelming amazement at 
the qualities of John Barrett Bates. 

Florida couldn’t beat it. She 
couldn’t hope to tie it, even. Being 
only nineteen years old, although ex- 
perienced with the shrewd wisdom that 
comes to children of the stage, she 
could not always comprehend conduct 
like her father’s. Usually she didn’t 
take time to try. 

Florida Bates was a bronzed haired 
girl with a red-headed temper. As her 
mother’s oldest daughter she inherited 
many family cares, and her manner of 
attending to them was thoroughly con- 
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scientious, but impulsive and unre- 
strained. 

She settled herself in a chair, careful 
to avoid wrinkling her fresh white 
tulle costume. Florida was all in white 
on her first entrance in the Bates fam- 
ily act. She clasped her violin under 
her arm. 

“Go ahead, spill the dirt, ma,” she 
said, her voice edged with faint weari- 
ness at an old story. 

“ Fifty-one last week and he still 
thinks he’s Jack Barrymore!” Esme be- 
gan, her voice half hysterical. ‘ Every 
town we’ve made this season it’s been 
the same old, sweet story. I declare it 
ain’t nothing but romantic springtime 
in that man’s heart all around the cal- 
endar, and this winter he’s seen enough 
robins to start a summer.” 

Florida bit her lips; her fine eyes 
brooded. Ma was licensed by law to 
say things like this about pa, and Flor- 
ida had to stand for it, but Heaven 
help anybody else who said them! 

Esme raised her bright brown eyes 
to the ceiling. ‘‘ Will somebody ex- 
plain to me how men get that way? 
Him the father of five, and old enough 
to learn sense, and all my life I’ve had 
this to contend with. Only all the time 
he’s getting worse.” 

“ Honest, ma,” Florida said gener- 
ously, “I don’t think he means any- 
thing serious. You’ve got to hand it 
to him, he never really got into a heavy 
affair with any of ’em.” 

“Him? <A heavy affair?’ Esme 
Bates snorted. ‘“ Flo, sometimes you 
make me laugh, you act like such a lit- 
tle girl! No, he never got into any 
heavy affair, deary, for the good and 
simple reason that even these small 
town chickens have still got some sense 
left. The available supply of men ain’t 
run that low, yet! 

“ But listen, Flo, a heavy affair ain’t 
all a smart no-account girl in a town 
like this is looking for, not the kind I 
seen him with at lunch this noon. Your 
pa is dragging down real money for 
this act still and everybody in the busi- 
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ness knows that; and them that ain’t 
in the business probably thinks it’s 
twice what we really get. 

“ There’s such a thing as an old fool 
and his money soonest parted, Florida 
Bates, and I give you my word if I 
hadn’t kept my eye on Barrett for the 
last thirty years—” 

“What’s this one like?” Florida in- 
quired. 

“ A carrot top. He always was par- 
tial to red, the blind old fool!” 

“ Know who she is?” 

“Twill. You can leave that to your 
mamma, I’ll know, and I’ll do some- 
thing, quick!” 

Florida nodded. 
ma,” she sighed. 

“‘T always have,” said Esme, cor- 
recting the shading under her chin 
which was fuller than she wished, for 
all she spent on a good masseuse. She 
turned and looked squarely at her old- 
est daughter. The eyes of the two 
women met and there was a moment’s 
silence while into the mother’s look 
came a shrewd speculation. 

In the silence a muffled crash of 
orchestra music drifted in from the 
front of the house. A muffled thud- 
ding indicated the frenzied leaps and 
cartwheels of Bojo’s Arabian Bound- 
ers. 

When Esme spoke she avoided the 
topic foremost in her thoughts, ap- 
proaching it by back alleys and a walk 
around the block. 

“ Ohio dressed ?” 

Yes, ma.” 

“ See the kids?” 

“ Washington’s playing with Johnny 
Marko’s_ seal. Oregon’s talking to 
Johnny, I think.” 

“ Humph.” Esme considered this, 
and shot suddenly: “ Funny you got 
time to talk to your own mother, with 
Johnny Marko backstage waiting his 
call!” 

“Me? Oh, I’ve got time. I’ve al- 
ways got time to talk to you, ma.” 

“TI want to talk to you. About your- 
self and this Johnny Marko.” 


“T guess you will, 
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Florida stirred uneasily in her chair. 
She bent toward the mirror and added 
a little unnecessary powder to her slen- 
der, bare shoulders, shoulders that 
were a little square, like a young 
boy’s, but undeniably beautiful. ‘‘ Oh, 
Johnny!” she said with attempted 
lightness. 


struggled, then exclaimed with a girl- 
ishness not without womanly guile: 
“ Oh, why, I and Johnny—Johnny and 
me, I mean—well, we’re good friends. 
Johnny’s a good, serious kid, ma, you 
know that.” 

“TI know he’s a ham, like all of us,” 
Esme said bitterly. / 








THE FATHER OF THE BATES CHILDREN WALKED IN BRISKLY 


“Yeah, Johnny! What’s between 
you and this Johnny Marko?” 

Florida stiffened in her chair. A 
willful, stubborn glint shone in her 
handsome eyes. 

“Now, look here, ma,” she began 
sharply. She was on the point of tell- 
ing her mother that Florida Bates was 
able to handle her own affairs. Cer- 
tainly her mother had not made any 
such marked success that she was quali- 
fied to advise a girl. Where did Esme 
get off to spill a lot of sauce about a 
girl’s gentleman friends! 

Florida closed her lips suddenly, 


Johnny Marko’s got 


“He is not! 
talent and—” 

“ He’s in the show business. You 
can’t deny that. And I want to say 
just now, Florida Bates, that if I 
thought for a minute—” 

Esme didn’t get a chance to think 
for a minute. The dressing room door 
swept open just then. At the sight of 
the new arrival Ma Bates remarked 
with bitter joviality: ‘ Well, look what 
Santa Claus brought us! Little Mr. 
Cupid himself, in person!” 

It was John Barrett Bates who had 
entered. 
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If he had been following stage di- 
rections they would have read: “ Enter 
jauntily.” 

The father of the Bates children was 
swinging a gold topped stick and walk- 
ing with his stomach drawn in, briskly, 
like a man full of business. 

He ignored the wifely gibe. “’Lo, 
darling,” he remarked cheerfully, suit- 
ing the action to the words by tossing 
his dashing, light gray felt hat at a 
peg on the wall, where it stuck. 

“Lo, Flo,” said John Barrett Bates. 
He was stripping off coat, vest, tie and 
collar as he spoke. His giddy shirt of 
robin’s egg blue followed suit as he 
observed: “ Got to step on it to make 
the call! I was tied up at a business 
conference. Sorry.” 

“Florida!” said Esme Bates signifi- 

cantly. Her eyes indicated the door. 
_ Florida picked up her violin and left. 
As she closed the door she caught the 
first reverberations of her mother’s ex- 
plosion and her father’s rejoinder, 
sounds she had been used to ever since 
she could remember. 

A moment Florida leaned wearily 
against the door which concealed this 
domestic discord from the world at 
large. 

“Oh, for pity’s sake!” she cried to 
an empty and unsympathetic world. 

Ever since she could remember it 
had been like this between her parents: 
sharp words, recriminations, tears, 
oaths even. Jangle, jangle, jangle. It 
got on her nerves; it drove her crazy; 
she was good and sick of it. 

Florida’s hand snatched the door 
wide. She burst upon the embattled 
pair, a vision in white with eyes that 
blazed scorn. 

—“ Listen,” she said bitterly, “ go hire 
a hall! Go on like that around here 
and you'll get the act canceled. This 
ain’t Flanders Fields, it’s a show 
house.” 

Florida slammed the door upon an 
awe-struck pair of parents. She lis- 
tened a minute longer. No sound came 
from the dressing room. She went 
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slowly down the iron stair toward the 
stage. 

From beyond the shrouding drops 
came the strains of a popular song and 
a sudden breathless rattle of laughter 
and applause as the singer planted a 
gag line in his parody. 

Florida tried a thoughtful dance 
step to the orchestra’s jazzy vamping. 
She bent her ear close to the violin, 
trying its strings with her finger. 

Outside the customers were getting 
the good time they paid for, lights, 
music, laughter and thrills. On the 
stage show people were sweating to de- 
liver the goods. Upstairs ma and pa 
were at it hammer-and-tongs. The 
world was like that. 

The girl raised her head, her smile 
brightening. Well, anyhow, it was a 
world that held Johnny Marko! 


CHAPTER II 
TWO-A-DAY 


HERE was this about the 
1] Bates family, they always 
gave the paying customers 
their money’s worth. 

Up and down and across 
national vaudeville circuits 
they had a reputation for spreading 
satisfaction in whatever theater the 
card went up: 


A HAPPY HALF HOUR AT HOME 


That was the name of their act. It 
was a snappy, swift, refined act, open- 
ing with sentiment, blossoming into 
solo numbers that gave each of the 
Bateses a chance to display his particu- 
lar talents, closing with a crescendo of 
speed in which all six did some fast 
stepping, and pa and ma Bates pulled a 
whirlwind of comedy gags. 

There were six Bateses at present. 
That in itself guaranteed variety. If 
you didn’t care much for the kiddies, 
Washington and Oregon, perhaps you 
might like the flapper—that was Ohio. 

If you weren’t so strong for flapper 
stuff, there was Florida, who played 
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“ Among My Souvenirs ” and “ Mem- 
ories ” on the violin, with a dim stage 
and a baby spot and who wound up 
with “The Blue Danube,” waltzing 
with such grace and such lovely, unreal 
beauty in every young, rhythmic inch 
of her that many a man’s heart never 
acted the same afterward. And on oc- 
casion Flo Bates could do a soubrette 
turn that “ stopped the show.” 

Or say you are older and married 
and settled in life—or you might be a 
bachelor and a cynic—well, there were 
always Barrett and Esme Bates, pa and 
ma in real life, who pulled a lot of 
wisecracks on the married state, who 
burlesqued a domestic squabble to per- 
fection, and who satisfied every senti- 
mental convention in the end by falling 
into each other’s arms after pa sang in 
his fruity barytone, “ When You and 
I Were Young, Maggie,” with Ohio 
playing the harp accompaniment: 

Barrett Bates was actually fifty-one, 
but nobody except Esme knew that. 
He still believed himself slender as a 
strip of a lad, him with his wavy black 
hair and melting blue eyes shaded by 
heavy black brows and long, wicked 
black lashes. 

Esme, who saw him daily in his 
pyjamas, knew that Barrett protruded 
ungracefully where gentlemen who 
consider themselves lithe should not 
protrude. She knew that he used a 
massage device that looked like a roll- 
ing pin in the privacy of hotel rooms 
in the hope of correcting the avoirdu- 
pois. 

She knew, too, that he fell ready 
victim to all manner of patent hair lo- 
tions and cures for baldness, success 
guaranteed or money back. But she 
alone knew it. 

On the stage Barrett looked twenty- 
five—well, say a lusty thirty. Proper- 
ly belted in, his broad and slightly 
meaty shoulders thrown back, his blue 
eyes doing their deadly work while he 
blarneyed in that rich honey voice of 
his, Barrett was a devil of a lad. Even 
off the stage, in his new light gray plaid 


suit with the tight coat and a light- 
weight felt hat with a rakish brim— 
but, wait a bit! 

As for Esme, well, ma had the spirit 
of youth. At heart she was the orig- 
inal Peter Pan. A little plump, per- 
haps, but lots of gentlemen like ’em a 
little plump even in this day and age 
of slender flappers. 

Her face was round and childishly 
unwrinkled. If the care of experts goes 
for anything, it should have been un- 
wrinkled. Her hair was very. blond 
and scrupulously waved. Ma was at 
her best in low cut evening dress, her 
pearl powdered opulence being one of 
her noticeable charms. 

She had small feet and shapely 
legs and was a born hoofer, which was 
but natural, having been born of a 
hoofing family, during an Easter week 
lay-over. 

The Bateses worked in full stage. 
The set was an elegant little flat with 
a practical fireplace, vases of flowers, 
a heap of gayly wrapped presents on 
the library table, a big bouquet of white 
carnations over the mantel. 

The lights were dim. Beside the 
practical fireplace sat Esme in her eve- 
ning dress; Barrett in dinner suit. 
Their hands were clasped. Gazing into 
the flames they dreamed. Give that 
time to sink in. 

Barrett raised ma’s white, plump, 
ringed hand and bending his handsome 
head pressed his lips to it. Esme, ten- 
der and playful, ran her other hand 
fondiy through his hair. Picture. 

Barrett Bates, with feeling: 
“ Mother’s Day! Ah, what memories, 
my darling!” 

Esme Bates, not to be outdone in 
tenderness: “Our darlings! How 
empty the house seems, now that they 
all are gone!” 

Barrett: “ Sure, my heart’s heavy 
with longing to see their bright faces.” 

Esme, dreamily: “ Ah, but I do see 
them! Often and often, while I sit 
here dreaming over the embers, they 
seem to come back to me, actually as if 
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they stood in the flesh before my eyes, 
my children!” 

And that’s the light cue. God help 
the house electrician who overlooks it! 

Across the darkening stage the spot 
picks up Florida Bates, her slender 
figure in white tulle, swaying as she 
draws the bow across the strings of her 
violin. Then comes Ohio at her harp. 
Then the kiddies, Washington and 
Oregon in rompers, disporting them- 
selves in childish pantomime, all fade 
in and black out, visions of the happy 
pair. And then, what do you think! 
Lights up. The door bursts open. The 
children are home, home to surprise 
mamma because it is Mother’s Day, 
home laden with presents and chatter 
and full of fun as a basket of kittens. 

After that the Bateses become much 
more human. They are regular folks 
after all, not above gags and hoofing 
and the comedy domestic spat, and the 
beautiful hokum close where they all 
join in “ Auld Lang Syne,” and Bar- 
rett and Esme work hard for the cur- 
tain calls. 

Such were the Bateses, the “ Bat- 
tling Bateses,” as they were known on 
the unpainted side of every vaudeville 
curtain between Jersey City and Fris- 
co; a Happy Half Hour at Home as 
they were known to the buyers. 

They carried their own special scen- 
ery and props. They were never billed 
in worse than the trey spot and usually 
just preceded the headline act. Their 
playing time was twenty-one minutes. 


CHAPTER III 
AFTER THE; SHOW 


iS" LORIDA and Ohio Bates 

‘| li shared dressing rooms on 

if the circuit, and the younger 

4 children dressed with Pa 

l and Ma Bates, save on 

those nights when things 

got too hot for them in the parental 

sanctuary. 

This was one of those nights. 

Florida Bates cast a practiced glance 
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about as she closed her dressing room 
door after the act. She knew at once 
that pa and ma were scrapping again, 
because Washington Bates was helping 
himself to his oldest sister’s cold cream 
with a lavish, grubby hand, and Oregon 
was dawdling with her dressing, com- 
fortably ensconced on Florida’s chair 
before the mirror. 

Ohio, ignoring the children, was 
about to put on a pair of chiffon stock- 
ings which Florida had bought and 
paid for only that afternoon. 

Florida said nothing. She swooped 
on the stockings and began to draw 
them on her own slim legs, ignoring 
cries of rage from Ohio. She poked 
Oregon into activity and covered the 
cold cream tin with a swift, efficient 
hand. Florida was.in a hurry. 

“TI think you’re mean!” Ohio 
shrieked. “ Mean as hell! I never care 
if you take my things—and anyway, 
I’ve got a date.” 

“ Date or no date, deary, you don’t 
get my new stockings,” Florida as- 
sured her cheerfully, dressing swiftly. 
“ I’ve got a date myself.” 

“TI know who it’s wi-ith!” Oregon 
chanted. “I know who it’s wi-ith!” 

“Listen, Flo,” Washington began. 
“ Ask Johnny if he’ll show me how 
to do that flop of his to-morrow, will 
you? Ask him can I come down and 
help feed George? Ask him—” 

“Johnny ’ll be out so late to-night 
he won’t want to teach you any new 
step to-morrow,’ Ohio assured her 
little brother sweetly. “ He’ll be tak- 
ing your sister Flo for a walk around 
the block and maybe getting her a soda 
afterward at some cheap joint. Hon- 
est, Flo, if you could of heard ma talk- 
ing about you going around with that 
seal trainer—” 

The infant Oregon came out of her 
trance to join with professional interest 
in the discussion. 

“Johnny’s not a seal trainer,” she 
announced with dignity. ‘“ His act’s 
a wow, and George is the best gag he’s 
got. Johnny don’t train George. I like 








Johnny. He let me give George his 
fish to-day.” 

“He’s a ham comic, and he got his 
first real idea when he tried to make 
an animal act out of George,” Ohio 
contradicted, one eye on Florida. 
“George—I don’t say George isn’t 
good. If it was George Flo was going 
around with—” 

“Lissun, Flo,” Washington whined. 
“ Ask him can I—” 

Florida did not pause in her dress- 
ing while the battle raged. She had 
slipped on her neat little buckled 
pumps, and her smart, straight street 
dress. She had removed the stage 
make-up and replaced it with a dash 
of geranium on scarlet lips and the 
faintest touch of color in her cheeks. 
She pulled her bright geranium felt hat 
down over one eye. 

Then she wheeled on her younger 
brother and sisters. 

“Oregon,” she said severely, “if 
you don’t do something besides sit on 
the floor and fool with your shoes, ma 
will be in here and warm you, and you 
know it. I won’t ask Johnny for a 
thing to-night, Washington. The idea, 
a big boy like you, teasing a friend like 
Johnny for everything. If he asks you 
down to help feed George, that’s some- 
thing else again. But you wait till he 
does.” 

She paused, and her glance dark- 
ened. 

“ As for you, Ohio Bates,” she said, 
“if you’re trying to pick a fight with 
me, talking about Johnny—” 

The impatience died out of her face. 
Her tone softened. She went to her 
sister and put an arm about her shoul- 
ders. 

“Look here, honey,” 
“ who’s your date with?” 

Ohio shook herself free. 

“None of your business!” she de- 
clared. Her eyes were averted, and 
her pretty red lips pouted childishly. 
Florida watched her, eyes narrowed 
and shrewd. 

“I’m not two-timing anybody,” 


she said, 
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Florida said at last. “Least of all, 
my own sister. I won’t tell ma, unless 
I have to. But, you’ve got to cut out 
running with these small town kids, 
honey. Stick to the profession, that’s 
good enough for us. These flash dudes 
don’t understand stage folks and—” 

“ Stick to the profession!” Ohio said 
scornfully. “‘ That’s just what you’re 
going to do, I suppose! Marry Johnny 
Marko and his trained seal! ‘That’s 
what pa and ma did, and look at ’em! 
Listen, when I hear wedding bells, it’s 
no ham comic ’Il be leading me up the 
aisle.” 

Florida’s grip tightened on the girl’s 
shoulder. 

“You lay off Johnny!” she said 
menacingly. “‘ That ’ll be about enough 
of that bum comedy for you! You’ve 
been getting too fresh lately, and I 
won’t stand it, Ohio Bates!’ 

“ Just what ‘Il you do?” . 

“ Any more wisecracks about my 
boy friend, and I’ll wise ma up about 
that small town Romeo you ran around 
with last week in Center City,” Florida - 
declared furiously, and Ohio gulped 
and was silent. ‘ And, and I’ll pad- 
dle you till you can’t sit down if you 
slip out on any more town parties!” 

Florida emphasized her departing 
words with a slight menacing shake of 
the shoulders. She gathered up her bag 
and departed swiftly. 

Outside the door, Florida sighed. 
But her face brightened and her step 
was quick as she ran down the iron 
stairway. Johnny Marko was waiting 
for her there. Johnny Marko, and love 
and—maybe—happiness. 


said Florida Baces 


“ Marriage?” 
Johnny? I 


dreamily. “ Marriage, 
don’t know.” 

Her voice trailed away. 

Florida had been looking out of the 
window of the restaurant on Grand 
Avenue where she and Johnny Marko 
had stopped for coffee. Her dark eyes 
spied a figure passing the window and 
her voice faded out. 
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Johnny Marko looked fondly and 
admiringly at her across the little table. 

Johnny Marko was a not too large 
young man, wiry, blond, and alert. He 
was one of the snappiest dressers on 
the mid West vaudeville time, light gray 
checked suit, green shirt, and dashing 
green tie, light hat, spats, and all. 

He also had one of the snappiest 
acts. Johnny had introduced George, 
the trained seal, who flopped about the 
stage after him when he did his falls 
and assisted him to stop the show 
every night. 

He had arrived at Riverton the same 
morning that the Bates family had 
come. For two weeks they would play 
the same houses. Then Johnny was 
going in a different direction, after the 
way of show business, and it might be 
months before he and Florida would 
meet again. 

He wanted Florida to go with him. 
He was very much in love with her and 
would have agreed instantly with any- 
body that never had a woman been 
born who combined so many feminine 
perfections of body, mind, and spirit in 
one small compass. 

“Come on, honey,” he said. “ What 
is wrong with the idea? Team up with 
me. There'll be plenty left in your act 
without you. What’s wrong with mar- 
riage?” 

“Oh, marriage!” Florida Bates said, 
and her tone had changed. It con- 
signed the holy estate to the ash can. 

Johnny reached across the table and 
took her two hands in his. 

“Don’t you love me, honey?” he 
asked. 

“Johnny,” Florida Bates admitted, 
“T love you to death. I’m crazy about 
you. But look what’s coming in the 
doorway.” 

Johnny followed her cold gaze. 

The figure Florida had spied outside 
the window was just entering River- 
ton’s coffee shop. A jaunty and hand- 
some man of indeterminate years, clad 
in a dashing suit of tweeds, he flashed 
dazzling white teeth and used his dark, 
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heavily lashed blue eyes most effective- 
ly upon his companion, a red haired 
lady in champagne color who clung to 
his arm with noticeable devotion. 

“ Marriage,” muttered Florida, and 
her tone was sinister. 

The handsome man had recognized 
them. With airy nonchalance, he 
waved and smiled, but he did not pause 
at their table. He swept past, his ears 
reddening slightly, but no other evi- 
dence of perturbation in his mien. 

Johnny stared after the radiant 
passers-by. 

“Why!” he ejaculated. ‘“ Why, 
that’s your old man!” 

“T saw him,” Florida answered. 
“You saw him. Everybody in River- 
ton’s getting a good eyeful of him, 
making a fool of himself and double 
crossing ma with that hennaed hellion. 
There’s marriage for you, on the 
stage.” 

Florida looked despondent. She 
sank into a thoughtful silence, and 
Johnny Marko eyed her anxiously. 

“Look here,” he began. “ Look 
here—” 

The restaurant was almost empty. 
It was busy during the day, but the 
after midnight diners were those 
whose social hours began when others 
were going to bed. Moreover, Johnny 
and Florida were sitting in a little 
booth, with a high back. 

It was not a romantic place for love. 
But many young couples had made 
love there, nevertheless, to the clatter 
of dishes and the shouts of waiters 
bellowing short orders. Johnny bent 
and pressed his mouth to Florida’s 
hand. 

““Look here, honey,” he said, “ we 
won't be—like that. Why, we couldn’t 
be. There’s just one doll baby in the 
whole world for me, and you know it. 
I couldn’t be bothered with any other 
dame, and it’s always going to be that 
way.” 

Florida shook her head. 

“This stage business, it’s no place 
to raise a family,” she said. “ You 








don’t know what I mean, Johnny. 
You’ve only got George—and he’s a 
seal and he won’t get into trouble. But, 
maybe pa and ma said to each other 
once what you just said to me. And 
then we kids came along.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with 
that?” Johnny said tenderly. ‘“‘ You're 
nice kids. They raised you. You had 
enough to eat, didn’t you? And a 
place to sleep. Say, if they hadn’t 
taken a chance, where’d you be? The 
grandest girl in the world.” 

“TI was born on tour,” Florida said. 
“I was brought up in dressing rooms. 
I didn’t have much schooling, Johnny. 
I had to grab what I got traveling 
around, in hotels and out of ’em. 

“T’ve listened to pa and ma fight 
from New York to ’Frisco and on up 
to Seattle. I’ve had the kids to take 
care of. You don’t come of stage folks, 
Johnny. You’re a born comic and 
you’re a wow, but you know what it is 
to have a home.” 

“Yeah, I left it,’ Johnny said 
briefly. 

“ Five months ago, Oklahoma, he’s 
my big brother you never met, he beat 
it,” Florida said. “‘ He had a row with 
pa about the act. And now ma’s eating 
her heart out for him. She don’t know 
if he’s alive or dead.” 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears. 
Johnny tightened his grip .on her 
hands. 

“Well, say, that might happen any- 
where,” he said. “ Why, he’ll come 
back, honey, he’ll come back.” 

Florida shook her head. 

“There’s nothing to bring him 
back,” she said. “ The little cottage, 
the lamp in the window, the snow- 
storm, the old mother sitting at home 
waiting: he hasn’t got any of those to 
think about, Johnny! ‘The set he re- 
members isn’t home. 

“ He thinks about ma toning up her 
hair and cutting down her diet and 
playing juveniles, pa always making a 
fool of himself over some woman, and 
the kids scrapping.” 
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“There’s you, Flo. Always so 
sweet to the kids. Always like a little 
mother, like you'll be some day.” 

Florida blushed brightly, but the 
tears lingered in her eyes and voice. 

“Ohio—” she went on _ simply. 
“T’m worried about Ohio. She’s run- 
ning around with the kids she meets 
in these hick towns. Kids with too 
much money and cars, the kind that 
think a showgirl’s a born roughneck 
and it don’t make any difference what 
happens. 

“* And at that, I don’t blame the kid. 
She was giving me the razz to-night 
for falling for an actor and starting 
the whole thing all over again.” 

“ Ohio’ll be all right,” Johnny said 
gruffly. “ She can take care of her- 
self.” 

“ And I don’t know what ma would 
say,” Florida went on dreamily. 

Johnny Marko’s brow had dark- 
ened, and his face was slightly flushed. 
His eyes, deep blue and narrow, deep- 
ened; he frowned. 

“For God’s sake, Flo,” he broke in 
at last. ‘‘ Don’t tell me you’re going 
to be the kind of a damn fool that 
gives up everything she wants, for her 
family! They’ll get along without you. 
Your being here won’t stop anything 
from happening.” 

Florida’s eyes widened. She said: 
“ Why, Johnny—” 

Johnny banged his open hand down 
on the table. 

“ Will you stop thinking about them 
for a minute—and think about me!” 
he shouted. 

Florida stared. 

“T do think about you, Johnny,” 
she said. 

Johnny spoke in a masterful man- 
ner. He took her hands in his again, 
and gazed commandingly into her eyes. 

“You don’t, but you’re going to,” 
he said firmly. ‘“ You’re so tied up 
with that darn family of yours. Lis- 
ten! I’ve been chasing you all over the 
circuit for a year now. Haven’t I? 
Huh? Haven’t I?” 
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Florida nodded. 

“ How do you think I like seeing 
you get on a train and beat it way off 
somewhere without me?’ Johnny 
asked pathetically. “How do you 
think I like going to a hotel all by 
myself night after night and wonder- 
ing where you are and who you're 
with? How do you think I like know- 
ing that some guy with money and 
looks and all might come along and 
cop you off any minute?” 

“T know, Johnny, but—” 

“But nothing! I don’t like it. And 
I won’t stand it another minute. This 
is a show-down, kid. You've either got 
to come along with me the end of next 
week, or it’s a black out for yours 
truly!” 

“ Johnny—” Florida began. “ John- 
ny—” She hesitated, and he pressed 
her hand tightly. He was looking at 
her eagerly; he was slightly scared by 
what he had just said. Johnny hadn’t 
tried being masterful before with 
Florida, and he wasn’t too sure she’d 
stand for it. Florida had a will of her 
own, and a temper. 

“Tt isn’t the family,” Florida said 
at last wistfully. “It’s just—just the 
idea of starting another one of the 
same kind that gets me.” 

“ Florida, Florida, honey, it won’t 
be the same kind,” Johnny said. “I’m 
not saying anything against your old 
man, or your old lady, either. But, a 
girl like you and a man like me, say, 
we wouldn’t be like that! Why, say, 
honey, I’ll quit the stage for you.” 

“ Quit the stage!” Florida exclaimed 
sharply. ‘“ Why, I wouldn’t let you do 
that for me, Johnny!” 

“T’d do anything for you, honey. 
Buy a little house, get a little farm. 
Listen. You join up with the act and 
we'll squirrel every dime, and in a 
couple of years we'll quit together. 
Farmers, you and me, Flo.” 

“T’ve been hearing that song and 
dance for years,” Florida said. 
“Ma and pa’ve been talking farm since 
I was born,” 
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“Yeh. Well, I mean it,” Johnny 
asserted. ‘You're right. ‘The stage 
is the bunk. Vaudeville’s rotten—” 

“Oh, Johnny.” Florida reproached 
him. ‘When you’re going over so 
big!” 

Johnny looked at her. He thrust out 
his chin pugnaciously. 

“I can go big anywhere,” he as- 
sured her. ‘When a fellow works 
hard and has got a brain—” 

“And a girl like me,” Florida sug- 
gested demurely. 

“Have I got you, Flo? Have I? 
Have I?” 

Florida merely looked at him. He 
read her eyes; he got up and came 
around the table to sit beside her, his 
arm about her, careless of lookers-on. 

“Lord, Flo!” he said. “ Lord. 
We'll be married! You and me, kid! 


We'll stand ’em on their heads!’ 
“T’ve got to break the news to ma 
and pa—first,” Florida Bates said. 


CHAPTER IV 
MR. AND MRS. 


NTO the Barrett Bateses 

room in the Riverton 
| House shone the morning 
4 sun. 

It was a bright spring 
sun. It came hotly into the 
bleak hotel bedroom, lighting the faded 
red and yellow roses of the Brussels 
carpet; falling across the bureau, lit- 
tered with Esme Bates’s cold cream 
and electric curlers and beauty lotions, 
and Barrett Bates’s collar and tie, and 
the Gideon Bible. It glistened on the 
back of the creaky rocker and the 
huge, battered wardrobe trunk; it fell 
full on the faces of the sleepers in the 
big brass bed. 

Esme Bates turned suddenly and 
buried her face in the pillow. She 
groaned, yawned audibly; then she 
flopped over and sat up in bed, sending 
a darting suspicious glance to the pil- 
low beside her. 

A head was on it; Barrett Bates was 
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home. Esme was never quite sure un- 
til she looked. He had been known to 
slip quietly out before she awoke, if a 
storm was brewing. 

Barrett Bates slept with his hand- 
some mouth open and drooping, and 
when he was not snoring he whistled. 
He was whistling now, and Esme 
Bates’s lip curled slightly and bitterly. 

“The Spring Song,” she muttered. 
“Oh, baby, if she could see you now!” 

Esme swung her chubby legs to the 
side of the bed, and sat still for a mo- 
ment, evidently mapping out a cam- 
paign. She brushed the golden waving 
locks back out of her eyes and 
stretched. Then, with a sigh, she knelt 
on the floor and began a series of ex- 
ercises, intended to keep the hip line 
down. As she moved her legs, she 
counted loudly: 


"* One, two. One, two.” 


One, two. 


Barrett Bates slept on, whistling, and 
the angry light in Esme’s eyes deep- 
ened. She went into the bathroom and 
presently the shower was heard, and 


she lifted her voice in song as she 
bathed. 

She banged the door when she came 
out, she banged the drawers of the 
wardrobe trunk as she searched for 
stockings and lingerie. She went to 
the wall phone and called loudly for 
coffee, black and strong, and when it 
came she paid the bell boy and ex- 
changed loud comments with him on 
the state of the weather. 

Barrett Bates was a magnificent 
sleeper. Clad in purple silk pyjamas, 
he slumbered gloriously through the 
racket, nor did Esme manage his acci- 
dental awakening when she took an 
electric iron from the wardrobe trunk 
and began to press clothes on the in- 
verted bottom of a bureau drawer. The 
bangs of the iron merely furnished an 
obbligato to Barrett’s audible slumbers. 

“ Sleep,” Esme said. “ Sleep, while 
my heart breaks!” 

Barrett obeyed, and, losing all pa- 
tience, she went to the bed and 
clutched him by the shoulder. 
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“ Will you or won’t you wake up and 
listen to me?” she asked bitterly. 

Barrett Bates sat up suddenly, but 
with dignity. He eyed the wife of his 
bosom with the complete lack of intelli- 
gence he always showed when sudden- 
ly awakened. 

“ That’s right,” Esme said. ‘“ Look 
at me. Look at me like you never saw 
me before. Maybe you forgot you had 
a wife.” 

Barrett groaned. 

“T was sleeping so good, baby,” he 
protested. 

Esme regarded him, her hands on 
her hips, and a cold light in her eye. 

“She oughto of seen you,” she 
commented. ‘‘ She oughto of seen you, 
and she oughto of heard you! It’s a 
wonder we don’t get put out of hotels 
by the management, all the noise you 
make when ,you’re asleep. So snappy! 
So well dressed! Just as young as you 
ever was!” She imitated Barrett’s well 
known manner with the ladies. 

“Always the gentleman! That’s 
you, Barrett Bates. All I gotta say 
is, she ought to see you in those purple 
pyjamas!” 

Barrett sank back into the pillows 
with the sigh of the misunderstood. 

“I don’t know who you mean, dar- 
ling,” he began. ‘“‘ Nobody’s going to 
see me like this—but you.” He gave 
her a tender, winning smile, a smile 
that he firmly believed would wreak 
havoc in the feminine breast. But 
Esme was unimpressed. 

“T suppose you think it’s a privi- 
lege,” she said, sniffing. Barrett sighed 
again and composed himself; but Esme 
went on undaunted, though he closed 
his eyes and gave every indication of 
instant, childlike sleep. 

“*T don’t know what you mean!’ 
The idea, Barrett,” she cried, “ of you 
saying that to me. You know what I 
mean, and you know who I mean. I 
mean that red haired hussy you had 
to dinner last night and to supper after 
the show, and the only reason you 
didn’t hear this from me last night was 
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I cried myself to sleep!” 

Esme paused; deep breathing an- 
swered her. 

“ Why I ever married a man that no 
other girl would take a second look at 
I don’t know!” she marveled. ‘“ Me 
that was standing ’em up all over the 
Western wheel and would of been in 
lights in the big town long ago if I’d 
of used my head.” 

Barrett turned on his side, cupping 
his face boyishly with his hand, but 
his ears had reddened, and his teeth 
were gritted in self-restraint. 

“A girl like me could of had any- 
body—and I pick you!’ Esme took the 
weight off her feet by leaning on the 
end of the bed. She breathed deeply, 
too, but her breathing was spasmodic, 
and stormy. 

“It ain’t as if I had to worry about 
you having any real love affairs. Oh, 
no, Barrett, I give you credit for that, 
you been faithful to me, though not 
because you could help it of course. 


But this running around with dolls 
young enough to be your daughter, and 
you with five children and no waist line 


She stopped; seemed to listen. 

“You just as well sit up and talk,” 
she said. “I know you’re awake be- 
cause your mouth is closed.” 

With one leap Barrett Bates bound- 
ed to his feet. 

“IT do not—I do not—sleep with my 
mouth open!” he declared with dig- 
nity, catching up his clothes. He was 
making for the bath, but Esme inter- 
cepted him. 

“No you don’t!” she declared 
roundly. “ You stay right here and 
tell me what I want to know. Barrett 
Bates, what does she want?” 

Barrett drew himself up to his full 
height and squared his shoulders. 

“Friendship,” he answered simply. 
“Merely friendship. You may not 
realize, Esme. I know you do not un- 
derstand. But the friendship of a man 
of the world for a beautiful little un- 
protected doll in business—” 
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“ Friendship, nothing!” Esme snort- 
ed. “ Now I'll tell one!” 

Under her steady, determined gaze 
Barrett weakened. His heavy shoul- 
ders drooped. He avoided his wife’s 
eyes. 

“Go on, spill it,’ Esme urged. 
“And don’t try to make out there’s 
anything between you you can’t tell 
your own wife, because I know there 
ain’t.” 

Barrett’s ears reddened and he cast 
her an indignant glance. He said re- 
proachfully : 

“It’s for you I been going around 
with her, for you and the kiddies, dar- 
ling.” 

Esme laughed shortly. 

“You don’t understand, dear,” he 
went on gently. ‘“‘ There’s something 
big going to come out of my—my 
friendship, for all of us. 

“She’s a smart little girl, Esme. 
She’s making money, and it was after 
I told her all about you and our dar- 
lings that she—she offered to put me 
in the way of real big-time dough, 
Esme—dough that ’ll put us in the 
butter and egg class. But your little 
head wasn’t made for business—” 

“ The hell it wasn’t!” 

Esme had been staring at him, open 
mouthed. Now she came close and 
spoke in a menacing tone. 

“Maybe my little head wasn’t, but 
neither was your big head!” she ejacu- 
lated. “I don’t know if I got the 
strength to go through this many more 
times. I think I’m breaking, Barrett. 
But if that red-headed mamma is a 
gold digger, I got a right to know it. 

“Tf she’s trying to part you from 
the cash I wore myself out earning, 
you gotta tell me first. You got to 
have my signature on your checks, and 
don’t you forget it. If she’s trying to 
sell you a swell gold brick or the 
Woolworth tower—” 

“Esme,” Barrett Bates interrupted, 
“ you hurt me.” 

Esme clutched at her self-control 
and missed. 
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“You old fool!” she cried. “ She’s 
taking you around the block! You're 
buggy riding again!” 

“Buggy riding!” Barrett shouted. 
“ She’s taking me around the block 
just this much: that I got a chance 
through her to put a mere matter of 
five thousand into a little stock deal 
and make twenty grand out of it! 
What do you think of that, hey? What 
do you say to that? That’s big busi- 
ness, Esme, and it’s beyond you. You 
ain’t the kind—” 

There was a tap at the door, and 
Barrett Bates bolted. He bolted just 
in time to escape Esme’s clutch. The 
bathroom door slammed behind him 
and the lock turned. Esme sank into 
the rocker and faintly squawked: 
* Come in.” 


CHAPTER V 
LOVERS AND DAUGHTERS 


4T was Florida who stood in 
the doorway—a _ Florida 
more radiant and more 
beautiful than she had ever 
| been before. 

Florida wore a dress that 
she had worn many times, the same 
little geranium felt that she had bought 
two weeks ago in Lansing, the same 
slippers and stockings and_ bright 
flowers pinned to her shoulder. 

But she was different. Her eyes 
shone with a deep happiness, her firm 
young mouth was scarlet and soft, her 
very skin gleamed with health and 
youth and happiness. 

“ Hello, mamma,” she said gently, 
and her voice held a new, startling, 
deep note. 

E'sme’s 














noticed the 


sharp eyes 
change in her daughter even as she said 


dolefully: ‘Come in, deary. You're 
just in time.” 

She motioned Florida to the foot of 
the bed and leaned forward in her 
chair, glancing over her shoulder at 
the bathroom door, whence came the 
vocal sounds of an angry man shaving 
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and cutting himself in his haste. 

“Guess what your pa’s been up to 
now!” she muttered. 

A nonchalant whistling began in the 
bathroom, and Esme spoke loudly: 

“T’ve always said there’s no fool 
like an old fool, darling, and God 
knows there’s nothing so dumb as the 
old fool that won’t admit he’s quit 
being a kid! But actors is like that, 
deary, they never get over it. I only 
hope you darling kiddies won’t make 
the mistake your mamma made!” 

The whistling ceased suddenly, and 
Esme nodded to Florida, eyebrows 
raised. 

“ That ’ll hold him,” she murmured. 
“Oh, wait! Just wait till I tell you!” 

The bathroom door opened, and 
Barrett Bates came out. He greeted 
Florida with a nod and went to the 
mirror to put the last touches on his 
toilet. He ignored Esme, who broke 
into merry laughter. 

“ Be sure to brush it good over the 
bald spot, Barrett!” she urged him. 
“ No grass grows on a busy street, they 
say, but your red-haired cutie won’t 
care for that beautiful friendship 
you're giving her if you ain’t as debo- 
nair as usual.” 

“Oh, ma,” Florida said, smiling, 
“lay off of pa a minute and listen to 
me.” 

“Lay off of pa!” Esme Bates cried. 
“Say! Wait till you hear! Wait till 
you know.” 

“Esme,” Barrett said with tragic 
dignity, “I am going out. I beg you, 
not before our child!” 

Esme’s jaw dropped. She continued 
to stare as Barrett tenderly kissed his 
daughter. He stopped just at the door 
to pause and bow his head; then he 
flung back his shoulders as if to face 
the cruelty of the world alone, and 
strode out. 

“Well, of all the nerve!” Esme ejac- 
ulated. “ Ain’t he wonderful? I ask 
you, Flo, ain’t he?” 

Florida laughed. “ You do ride him 
kind of hard, ma,” she said. 
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“ Florida Bates, if I hadn’t had the 
disposition of an angel herself, that 
man would never have lived to grow 
up,” Esme declared. ‘‘ And he’d never 
of got out of here alive this time if I 
hadn’t wanted to talk to you. What 
ails you, anyway? You look like you’d 
seen Santa Claus.” 

Florida blushed, a beautiful, burn- 
ing blush that swept up to the roots of 
her fair hair. 

“It’s nothing, mamma,” she said. 
“It’s only—” 

“All I got to say is, I hope you 
haven’t got no sudden shock for me,” 
Esme said shrewdly. “ Because I can’t 
bear it to-day. Where’s Ohio?” 

“ Oh, she’s all right, I guess,” Flor- 
ida attempted light reassurance. “I 
missed her this morning, but that kid 
can take care of herself all right!” 

Florida had missed Ohio. Ohio’s 
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behavior was one of the things very 
much on her mind, this day. Ohio had 
not returned to the hotel all night. 


Florida knew because the sisters shared 
a room together. But Florida had no 
intention of telling mamma anything 
unless it could not be avoided. 

Esme was diverted to further wor- 
ries. “I declare, Flo, I think I'll go 
crazy with the kids raising Cain all 
over the lobby last night. Did you 
know the manager spoke to me about 
Washington and Oregon? I give him 
an earful. And here’s Ohio running 
out nights, and I can’t depend on your 
father no more than I could on a cream 
puff. And my boy, my big boy—” 

Esme Bates sniffed and her eyes 
filled with tears as they always did 
when she mentioned Oklahoma Bates. 
Florida came to sit on the arm of her 
mother’s chair, one steady young arm 
about E'sme’s fat shoulders. 

“ Now, ma, he’s all right. I know 
he’s all right,” she said soothingly. 
“ Look here, I’ve got something to tell 
you myself, and you said pa’d been 
up to something. Go on, darling, spill 
vour news and then I’ll spill mine.” 

Esme was instantly diverted. She 
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dried the tears and sat up straight and 
indignant, twisting to look into Flor- 
ida’s face to see the effect of her news. 

“Tt’s just what I thought, Flo,” she 
said darkly. “ She’s after his dough. 
You know who I mean.” 

Florida nodded sagely. She had a 
sudden vision of a Titian woman in 
champagne color, clinging tightly to 
her jaunty male parent and smiling up 
into his fatuous, beaming face. 

“T know,” Florida said. 

“ She’s selling him stocks, or oil, or 
diamonds — something!” Esme _fin- 
ished helplessly. “ She’s all but got 
the old John Hancock on the dotted 
line. And your pa thinks he’s Pier- 
pont Morgan without drawing another 
breath. I wish you could of heard him, 
Flo. I wish you could of heard him. 
All he’s got to do now is get the five 
thousand out of the bank over my dead 
body and we’re ail fixed for life!” 

“Ma, you won't let him!” Florida 
exclaimed. “ Five thousand dollars— 
why, that’s the farm money!” 

“TI was talking to Johnny Marko 
last week about farm country,” Esme 
said thoughtfully. “ Not that he knows 
anything about farms, or much else. 
He was telling me that up in Penn 
State— Lord, darling, don’t: never 
marry an actor.” Esme eyed her 
daughter sharply and went on: 

“They’re always ready to tell you 
everything they don’t know about! I 
wish you could of heard Johnny. If 
he’d been brought up on a farm he 
couldn’t of pulled a better line. He was 
telling me what pretty country Penn- 
sylvania was, and all. I bet he looked 
out a train window and saw a cow, 
once.” 

“T guess Johnny knows what he’s 
talking about, all right,” Florida said 
proudly. 

She went to the window and played 
with the curtain cord, looking out into 
the busy small city main street below 
them. There was a lovely smile on her 
lips, and Esme said sharply: 

“He thinks he knows, and that’s 
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two different things, let me tell you, 
honey. Lord, don’t I know his kind! 
I ought to. I married one.” 

“TI don’t think Johnny’s much like 
pa!” Florida said softly. 

Esme laughed. 

“ He ain’t as good-looking,” she ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ But let me tell you, honey, 
the first time you see Johnny hanging 
around any of the show girls, look at 
the look on his face. Old Mr. Know- 
It-All! Old Mr. Tell-You-Everything! 
Lord, I saw him yesterday talking to 
that new girl on the bill, that Lucille 
Raynor, and it was your pa all over 
again.” 

Florida was suddenly still, very at- 
tentive. Her feminine eye had noted 
Lucille Raynor, who had been follow- 
ing the same routing as Johnny. Flor- 
ida usually made a note of the at- 
tractive women who were on the bill 
with Johnny when Johnny did not 
happen to have the same booking as the 
Bateses. Probably it was all right and 
nothing to worry about, Johnny’s talk- 
ing to Miss Raynor, still— 

Esme was going on: “It ain’t so 
funny to be two-timed steady for 
twenty years, the way I been.” Her 
voice broke and she searched unstead- 
ily for her handkerchief. 

Florida ran and knelt beside her. 

“Don’t cry, ma,” she said. “ I know 
you had a hard time, but pa’s not so 
bad. You can’t say he hasn’t been 
good to us. I remember he used to 
rock me when I was little, in a hotel 
room just like this one. You both been 
wonderful to all us kids. And he won’t 
go on with this business deal of his. 
You can stop him.” 

“T’ll say I can,” Esme Bates sobbed. 
“T don’t know how I’m going to— 
but I am. It’s only I don’t want no 
more bad news. I don’t want to see 
you making a mistake, Flo.” 

“T’m not making a mistake,” Flor- 
ida said steadily. “‘ I—you don’t know 
Johnny, ma. I can trust Johnny. He’s 
different, honest he is. I love him so 
much, ma. I just got to marry him. I 
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don’t want to leave you all, but that’s 
how it is. I just have to go.” 

Esme Bates went white beneath the 
bright rouge on her cheeks. She sud- 
denly began to tremble, all her plump 
body quivering in Florida’s arms. 
Great sobs racked her, terrible wrench- 
ing sobs, and Florida caught her close, 
crying: “ Why, don’t take on so, ma! 
Don’t, darling. Why do you feel like 
this? You knew I’d have to get mar- 
ried some time. And it’s Johnny I 
love, ma. I’ll never feel this way about 
any one else.” 

Esme pushed her daughter from her. 
She swayed back and forth in the 
creaky rocker, making inarticulate 
sounds of woe. ‘Tears streaked her 
cheeks, with mascara and rouge. She 
was pitiful, and Florida wrung her 
hands. 

“ Ma, please. 
my heart.” 

“Some one else will, if I don’t!” 
Esme Bates cried. “My _heart’s 
broken, too. Oh, Flo, this ain’t any 
kind of a life. Don’t do it. Don’t— 
don’t do anything like I did! I never 
had a home, Flo, and I’m the kind of 
woman would love one. 

“T’d love a kitchen; I’d of liked to 
cook for you kids. But no, it was 
hurry, hurry, hurry to catch a train. 
Having kids and making long jumps 
and not being able to take care of any 
of you.” 

“You took care of us, ma, wonder- 
ful care.” 

“T ain’t hardly seen Ohio for days,” 
Esme moaned. “ She’s been keeping 
out of my way. She’s up to some- 
thing! Oh, Flo, you don’t know how 
it is when you see your dear little girl 
not getting a chance to be refined and 
have a nice place for her gentlemen 
friends, and not knowing where your 
big boy is. Why, sometimes I wake 
up in the night and I’m all in a cold 
sweat because I think your brother’s 
been killed way off somewhere and I'll 
never see him again.” 

“ He’ll come back, ma, darling.” 


Ma, you're breaking 
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“ How do I know? I ain’t heard a 
line from my own son for four months. 
And I love him just as good as a 
mamma would that had gave him a 
home to come to!” Esme cried. 

“Oklahoma’s just mad. He’s mad 
because pa changed the routine of his 
Apache dance,” Florida soothed. “ As 
soon as he’s over being mad he’ll show 
up. Lots of boys run away from home. 
It’s all right—” 

“Tt ain’t all right. And don’t you 
leave me now, darling. I can’t let you 
go yet. You're all I got. And now 
your pa—your pa—” 

Esme bent over and wailed, her 
hands on her chubby knees, her body 
rocking from side to side. 

“Ma, I never saw you break like 
this,” Florida cried, genuinely alarmed. 
“ You'll make yourself sick, dear.” 

“ Promise your mamma you won’t 
get married yet awhile. See if you 
won’t forget him? See if Johnny 
Marko don’t do something ’li make you 


glad you minded mamma!” 

“ He never will, ma. I—I promised 
him. The end of this week—” 

Esme exclaimed frantically: “ Your 
ma’s begging you, honey. See, you 
wait just a little while, and then I 


won’t say a word. I can’t spare you 
now, honey. I need you worse than he 
does. Look, honey.” 

“ Ma, I can’t.” © 

Esme lifted her daughter’s face in 
her hand and looked tremblingly into 
her eyes. 

“Promise ma, lover, stay with me, 
and I won’t try to stop you. I want you 
to be happy, but I need my big girl.” 

“T’ll stay, ma,” Florida whispered 
with a choking sob. She stood before 
her mother, slender and tall, somehow 
strong. “I can’t go, if you need me 
so. But it’s only for two months. I 
got a right to be happy, ma. I can’t 
stop all this happening. Johnny needs 
me, too.” 


When she had gone, Esme Bates sat 
on, rocking back and forth, back and 
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forth. Her sobs grew fainter and 
fainter. Presently she dried her eyes 
and bathed her face in cold water. 

“And me not even had my break- 
fast yet!” she exclaimed wonderingly. 
“ Honest, how do I bear it?” 

She surveyed herself in the mirror, 
carefully powdered and rouged, and 
made up her eyelashes. She owed it 
to herself to look young, but she was 
getting tired of the effort it cost her. 
She couldn’t keep it up much longer. 

She noticed that her hair needed 
what she called “ toning up” again. It 
was getting dark at the roots. That 
meant an hour in a beauty parlor, and 
on a day which was one of the saddest 
in her life. 

As she examined herself, a look of 
speculation grew in her eyes. It 
changed into determination. She be- 
gan to hasten about the room, gather- 
ing up her street things, sliding into 
her nifty velveteen coat trimmed with 
calfskin, pulling her saucy girlish felt 
down over her eyes. 

“T’ll do it,” she said aloud. “T’ll 
show Barrett Bates. Things can’t go 
on like this. [ll do it, and I’ll do it 
quick!” 

She slammed the door behind her 
and went downstairs into the lobby of 
the hotel. 

“When Mr. Bates returns,” she 
said sweetly to the room clerk, “ tell 
him his wife is out on business. Tell 
him I don’t know when I’ll be back, 
but I’ll thank him to step around to the 
theater a little early. Tell him I got 
some news for him.” 


CHAPTER VI 
HAM ROMEO 


1 LORIDA went directly to 
IM] the Empire-Palace ‘Theater 
Hi) in search of Johnny Marko. 
When a disagreeable thing 
had to be done, Florida be- 
lieved in doing it promptly. 
It would be extremely disagreeable 
to. ask Johnny to postpone their wed- 
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ding. Johnny had been so firm the 
night before that he frightened her. 
Perhaps he really would black out of 
her life—fade from sight—if she tried 
to delay matters! 

At this thought Florida stopped, 
breathless with fears. Oh, she could 
not do that. Lose Johnny? She could 
not. 

And Johnny had been so radiant at 
breakfast that very morning. 

“Gosh, Flo, think of it! Less ’n a 
week and we'll be teamed up for life. 
Always booked together, always catch 
the same trains, always register to- 
gether at the hotels.” 

“Oh, Johnny, won’t it be wonder- 
ful!” 

“Tl say! 
Marko—” 

“Mr. and Missis Marko—and 
seal!” Florida corrected with a giggle. 
“Won't that look funny on the hotel 
register.” 

““Mr. and Missis Marko and fam- 
ily,” said Johnny. “ More and better 
Markos, that’s our motto, Flo!” 

Florida smiled into Johnny’s blue 
eyes. Johnny held her hands openly, 
across the table. 

Johnny lighted a cigarette, frowned 
and became businesslike. ‘“ Listen, 
Flo, about the act—” 

“Oh, yes, Johnny!” 

“T’ve been working out some ideas, 
swell ideas. We’re going to knock ’em 


Mr. and Missis Johnny 


“ You're going to use me in the act, 
Johnny!” 

“Well, what d’you think? You 
don’t suppose I’d leave you out, or let 
you book a single? Look, the billing 
will be Mr. and Missis Marko—and 
George.” 

“'That’s cute, Johnny! Clever.” 

“ Yeah, but wait! We'll open in one, 
with a street drop. We come on to- 
gether, wheeling a baby carriage, see?” 

Florida’s face brightened. “ I know! 
It’s George.” ; 

“Sure. George is in the carriage, 
with a baby’s cap on his head and a 
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nursing bottle. But they won’t get that 
till we’ve registered the business of 
caring for him and hanging over him, 
see, talking baby talk. 

“Then he begins to yap, and I take 
him out to walk the floor with him, 
see? Then when he slips out of my 
arms we change to full stage and I go 
into the old routine. And for a clos- 
ing, honest darling, this oughta be a 
massacre.” 

Johnny had to stop to catch his 
breath. 

Florida clung to his hands, excited 
and breathless as he. Oh, this was 
splendid, this was life as it should be, 
two people in love and in love with 
their work! 

“We follow my routine with your 
violin number. Then your dance, and 
for the curtain we'll have George do a 
burlesque of your waltz. Now I ask 
you, Flo, will that wow or won’t it?” 

Now Florida had to dash all these 
hopes. Not forever, not if she could 
help it. She was determined to marry 
Johnny Marko, whether Esme Bates 
liked it or not. Provided Johnny still 
wanted her after this delay; after their 
routings had separated them again; 
after he had met other girls, prettier 
girls, girls who would leap at the 
chance of teaming up with Johnny 
Marko. 

The Empire-Palace stage was bare, 
orderly and dimly lighted. She looked 
about it for Johnny in vain. Johnny 
always went over to the theater morn- 
ings to work ‘George, feed him, and 
gossip with whoever might be about. 
He had said he was going there when 
he left Florida at breakfast. 

Florida went up the iron stair to 
the row of dressing rooms. Johnny’s 
door stood ajar, and when she knocked 
nobody answered. She looked in and 
saw it was empty. 

Florida ran down and asked the 
doorman. Yes, Mr. Marko had come 
in and, he thought, had gone to his 
dressing room. Florida went back 
again. 
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Down the corridor a door swung 
half open, and the sudden, exciting 
yapping of an unmistakable voice halt- 
ed the girl. 

She knocked, pushed the door wider, 
and stopped on the threshold. 

The card on the door said the room 


MISS RAYNOR WAS IN HER 
ROOM, AND SO WERE JOHNNY 
MARCO AND HIS SEAL 


had been assigned to Miss Lucille Ray- 
nor. Miss Raynor had a single on the 
current bill, a musical monologue. She 
was a beautiful and radiant blonde of 
fair talents and predatory instincts 
where other women’s men were con- 
cerned.- 

Miss Raynor 4 was in her room and 
so was Johnny Marko, and Johnny at 
the moment clasped the slender blonde 
tightly in his arms, his lips pressed to 
hers in a kiss that looked as if it might 
have been prolonged indefinitely had 
not Florida knocked. 

On a chair, watching the pair of 
them and yapping excitedly was a sleek 
little seal with lively brown eyes and 
quivering whiskers. 

Johnny saw Florida first. Johnny 
ended the embrace abruptly and un- 
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gracefully. Lucille Raynor drew away 
with a little scream, which she followed 
promptly by a laugh and a cheerful, 
noncommittal ‘ Hello!” 

‘Hello, Flo,” Johnny echoed doubt- 
fully. His blue eyes appealed franti- 
cally that she withhold judgment. 

“It’s all right, Miss Bates, you can 
come in,” Lucille smiled. ‘‘ This isn’t 
as deadly as it looks. Jonnny was 


just showing me how easy it is to make 


George jealous.” 
“Yeah,” said Johnny, swallowing 


hastily. ‘‘ Yeah, that’s it! The little 
son of a gun gets sore every time I go 
near a girl. D’ I ever show you, Flo?. 
C’mon, let me kiss you and hear him 
bellyache about it.” 

“No, thank you,” said Florida in a 
cold fury. “I wouldn’t hurt poor 
George’s feelings for the world. Of 
course George is just a poor, dumb ani- 
mal, and he can’t do anything about it 
if—if anybody two times him.” 

“Hey! Hey, wait!’ Johnny pro- 
tested, turning red. “Say, listen, I 
wasn’t— 

“Why, no, deary!”’ Lucille ex- 
claimed, all shocked innocence. ‘ You 
mustn’t get us wrong, Miss Bates. 


1? 
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Johnny was just making believe—” 

‘Oh, he was?” said Florida. “ Mak- 
ing believe? Gosh, Johnny, you cer- 
tainly are a wonderful actor. Why, I 
don’t believe Jack Barrymore, or—or 
my old man himself could do it better 
than that. Gee, Johnny, you oughta 
be out in Hollywood.” 

Lucille giggled. Instantly she be- 
came all contrition. 

“ Now, say, listen here, folks, Miss 
Bates, I give you my word—” 

“T’m sure I wouldn’t ask you to do 
that,” Florida assured her with exag- 
gerated sweetness. ‘‘ And it doesn’t 
matter, really!” Her voice gave that 
last word such a light, inconsequential 
ring as Ethel Barrymore and her many 
imitators have bestowed upon it, signi- 
fying her airy indifference to all cir- 
cumstance. 

Johnny was very red, and in acute 
distress. He snapped his fingers at 
George and bustled toward the door, 
the seal at his heels. 

“Well, I gotta be seeing about 
George’s routine. I’ll be stepping. Say, 
Flo, were you looking for me?” 

He tried to be a little jaunty about 
it in his assumption of innocence and 
indifference to what the world might 
think. Florida might have been sorry 
for him, but suddenly his manner re- 
minded her of something very familiar 
—Barrett Bates! 

Yes, her father. Pa acted just like 
that when ma caught him two-timing 
her. All men were alike! All men 
were beasts! 

“T had a message for you, if I’m 
not taking too much of your time,” 
Florida said coldly. ‘ Good-by, Miss 
Raynor, I won’t be keeping Johnny 
long, I promise—” 

“Thanks so much, deary! I guess 
none of us feel ’s if we could spare 
Johnny for long.” 

“Cat! said Florida under her 
breath, and added other epithets less 
elegant, things she had heard in stage 
alleys. 

Johnny led the way to his own dress- 
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ing room. He closed the door careful- 
ly. At his cue, given by a slight wiggle 
of the finger, George retired conscien- 
tiously to his small cage and effaced 
himself from notice. 

Having attended to this, Johnny 
placed a chair for Florida, and leaning 
against the make-up table, faced her, 
albeit without enthusiasm. 

“Listen Flo,” he said somewhat 
shamefaced, “ that, in there ”—he ges- 
tured toward Lucille Raynor’s dressing 
room—“ that wasn’t anything.” 

“No?” said Florida, too innocently. 

“No, it wasn’t. Just fooling, that’s 
all. Look! Look, Flo, we were booked 
in St. Louis last week, and week before 
we were on the same bill in Milwaukee. 
She got into the habit of slipping 
George something—used to keep a can 
of tuna fish handy for him.” 

“How sweet!” Florida observed 
with specious enthusiasm. “It just 
goes to show what a kind heart she’s 
got, thinking of dumb animals.” 

“ Aw, heck! Listen! Am I to blame 
if George got kind of a case on her? 
George ’d get a case on anybody that ’d 
slip him a fish.” 

“Some people are that way,” said 
Florida. 

“It was kind of funny, of course. 
George, the darn little rascal, he’d take 
every chance he was loose and go trail- 
ing into her dressing room. If the 
door was closed he’d raise hell out in 
the corridor till she let him in. ‘That 
was how it was just now; he got loose 
and I had to go bring him back—” 

Florida murmured a comment. 

“What?” said Johnny suspiciously. 

“T said ‘how convenient.’ ” 

Johnny’s jaw set and his blue eyes 
grew hard. “I don’t quite get that!” 

Florida’s soft lips grew firmer. “I 
guess you get it, all right.” 

“If you mean to suggest I been run- 
ning after Lucille—” 

Florida rose suddenly. “I’m not 
suggesting anything,” she said with a 
bitterness that surprised her. “I’m 
telling you. It doesn’t make any dif- 
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ference to me what you do. Not a bit. 
I thought it did, but it doesn’t. 

“You can chase after Lucille and 
every other loose-footed slop on the 
circuit, for all me. Married or unmar- 
ried, I don’t give a damn! Go on, play 
around. Play around with ’em all. I’m 
through.” 

Johnny rose suddenly and caught at 
her hands. “ Florida Bates, stop act- 
ing like a damn fool!” 

Florida snatched her hands free. 
She backed away from him. Her breast 
was rising and falling tempestuously. 
She had caught her under lip between 
her teeth to stop its angry quivering. 
Her fine eyes were wide and hostile, a 
hurt little animal at bay. 

“ You heard me, Johnny. I’m cured. 
I mean it.” 

“You mean, your promise—” 

“That’s exactly what I do mean!” 

They stood glaring at each other— 
Johnny white and angry; Florida 
white, angry, and shaking. They hated. 
They who so recently had loved tu- 
multuously, had been so happy, so fool- 
ishly, insanely happy in each other’s 
presence, hated with all their youth and 
strength of character. 

Johnny said ominously: “ Look here, 
Flo, I told you the exact truth about 
Lucille, and everything. I won't take 
a thing like this off any woman. I don’t 
have to.” 

“You'll take it—and like it,” 
Florida said. “I want you to know 
you can’t two-time me, like pa does ma. 
Not you or any man. Not if I never 
marry anybody and live to be a dried 
up old maid!’ 

Florida was panting in her rage. 

“T’ve seen enough of your kind,” 
she declared in a voice that quivered. 
“My mother married one. ‘That’s 
plenty for one family. A ham Romeo. 
I begin to see what ma went through.” 

Johnny made inarticulate sounds of 
rage. 

“You can go back to your lady 
friend, now,” Florida said, pulling her 
hat farther over her angry eyes. “‘ You 
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ought to be able to work out a swell 
act with talent like hers, you and 
George!” 

So saying she seized the door hur- 
riedly and put it between them. She 
was suddenly afraid lest she burst into 
tears. 

Johnny banged the door open as she 
hurried down the corridor. “ Hey! 
Flo, wait!” 

Florida kept on, hastening her steps. 

Johnny hesitated, followed more 
slowly; hastened too late. She had 
vanished into the alley. He could not 
find her. 

Johnny’s dressing room door re- 
mained open. Five minutes passed, 
then ten. Johnny did not return: 

George, the seal, protruded a point- 
ed nose with inquisitive whiskers from 
his little cage. His soft, brown eyes 
glinted with mischief. 

Slowly, stealthily, George slithered 
out of his box and slopped along the 
floor toward the corridor. At the 
dressing room door he paused again, 
his whiskers in agitation. 

His alert brown eyes saw an empty 
corridor. 

George flapped into the hall and 
down the corridor, hurrying faster 
with each flap, humping himself along 
until he came to Lucille’s door. The 
door was closed. George raised his 
pointed nose and yapped for admit- 
tance, yapped clamorously until the 
door swung open and swallowed him 


up. 


CHAPTER VII 
SONG WITHOUT MUSIC 


LORIDA badly needed a 

| place to cry. She wanted to 

sob her heart out. The 

| theater wasn’t suitable and 

the public streets were even 

worse. There remained the 

hotel. She hurried to the Riverton 

House, trying to keep her mind fixed 

on nothing at all, trying to hypnotize 
herself into a decent self-control. 
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Her voice trembled as she asked for 
her key. She fled to the elevator and 
kept in the corner, trying to avoid no- 
tice through the leisurely journey up- 
ward. She fitted the key, burst in, and 
found her sister Ohio returned. So 
even here there was no privacy! 

Ohio was sitting in a chair, staring 
out of the window. She started nerv- 
ously as the door opened, then seeing 
it was only her sister, turned her face 
away with a faint, half-hearted, 
“ Hello.” 

Florida sat down on the bed, moving 
with extreme care. She felt at such 
a nervous tension in her misery that 
every move was agony. It was like a 
frightful headache. It was as if she 
were made of glass and the first jar 
might break her into a thousand pieces. 

“T’ve got to hang on to myself till 1 
get alone,” she kept thinking. “If 


Ohio finds out, I’ll never hear the last 
of it. I’ve got to hang on.” 
There was a long silence in the 


room, Florida sitting upright on the 
bed, her hands clenched in her lap, 
Ohio staring out the window, her back 
to Florida. 

The older sister remembered sud- 
denly. Ohio had been out all night! 
What had happened to the girl? 

“Now look here,” Florida said 
quietly, ‘I told you I wouldn’t snitch. 
I’ve lied for you to ma and pa. I 
don’t mind keeping on. But I want 
to know what you’ve been up to. You 
didn’t come in last night.” 

Ohio flounced about impatiently. 
“Oh, shut up! Let me alone.” 

“It won’t go any further,” Florida 
assured her drearily, “ but I’ve got to 
know.” 

“T don’t want to talk. T’ve got a 
headache.” 

“T guess it won’t hurt you to talk 
to me.” 

Ohio sprang to her feet. Her face 
was white and drawn. The look on it 
frightened Florida. 

“Where are you going?” the older 
sister cried. 
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“T’m going out. I told you I want- 
ed to be let alone.” 

Florida sprang off the bed and 
reached the door first. She set her 
back against it. “‘ No, you don’t, Ohio 
Bates. Go back and sit down.” 

Ohio caught her shoulders and tried 
to push her aside. “ Get out of my way 
or you'll be sorry.” 

“Not till I know where you're 
going.” 

“That’s none of your damn busi- 
ness. I’m old enough to be my own 
boss. Ill go where I like. You get 
out of my way too, or I’ll smack you!” 

Ohio’s voice rose hysterically. She 
suited the action to the word. In re- 
turn Florida forgot her age, her dig- 
nity, everything. She too smacked and 
smacked hard. 

They confronted each other breath- 
less, glaring. Ohio turned away. Her 
shoulders were quivering. Her hands 
felt blindly before her as she stumbled 
across the room, a strangling sob be- 
came audible. 

“Ohio!” Florida cried, thoroughly 
frightened. She ran after her and 
caught her in her arms. “ Honey, 
what is it? ‘Tell me, kid. Don’t mind 
me, it’s just old Flo!” 

The younger girl turned on her and 
buried her face against Florida’s shoul- 
der. “Ihate you! I hate everybody!” 
she sobbed. ‘I’m miserable, miser- 
able.” 

Florida drew her down beside her 
on the bed. She comforted her, talk- 
ing abstractedly, pouring endearments 
on her, trying to keep the impatience 
and fright out of her voice. ‘ What 
is it, kid? What is it?” 

“T’ve done it,”” Ohio confessed mis- 
erably, her voice muffled. “ I’ve done 
it. I’m in a jam now!” 

“'You’ve done what ?” 

“TI don’t have to tell you! I don’t 
have to tell anybody. It’s nobody’s 
business now what I do. I’m going 
away from here and I won’t come 
back, ever. I’m through.” 

Florida held her arms with a hard, 
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cruel grasp. She shook her not too 
gently. ‘What have you done?” she 
demanded. “ What kind of a jam did 
you get into?” 

Ohio stared back at her, half fright- 
ened, half defiant. “ All right, if 
you’ve got to know, I got married. 
Last night. Laugh that off, if you 
can!” 

Florida whispered: “ Why, you darn 
fool kid! You little idiot! You 
didn’t!” 

“Tdid. I’m not a kid any more.” 

Ohio’s face was white and streaked 
with tears, and her blond hair was 
pushed back from her forehead and 
temples in a way infinitely childish and 
pathetic to Florida. She looked as she 
had years before, when she was a very 
little girl, tagging Florida wherever 
she went, copying everything she did— 
not the defiant, hard faced, tall young 
flapper that Florida had worried so 
much about lately. 

“You all think you’re so smart!” 
Ohio wept. “ You treat me like a baby. 


I suppose you'll tell pa and ma. I won’t 
stay here any more.” 

She leaped to her feet, but Florida 
caught her hand. 

“ Wait, honey,” she said. “ Wait.” 

She pulled Ohio down beside her 
again, and put a slim arm about the 


girl’s shoulders. ‘‘ Tell me about it,” 
she urged. “ Who—who is he? How 
did you happen to.” 

“T happened to because I’m crazy 
about him,” Ohio said defiantly. Jerk- 
ily the news came out of her. “ His 
name’s Bob—Bob Riddell. He’s in col- 
lege—he’s going to be a senior next 
year. I met him last week in Center 
City and he lives in this town. So he 
came to see me and—we got married. 
I’m crazy about him, so there!” Ohio 
declared. 

“ Crazy is right,” Florida muttered, 
white and shaken. ‘ Ohio—honey— 
but you’re only sixteen! Does this boy 
know that? Why, you can’t get mar- 
ried yet. You can’t. You’re such a 
baby. Why, he must be crazy.” 
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“T’m not a baby, and I suppose you 
think he’s crazy to want to marry me!” 

Florida put both arms about her 
younger sister and hugged her close. 

“Why, honey,” she gasped, “ it’s 
just I can’t take it in, that’s all. It’s 
only you'll have so many cases before 
the right man comes along. ‘That’s 
why it’s so awful to me, honey. Do 
you remember that man in Omaha that 
I had such a terrible yen for—only two 
years ago? I wasa kid then. I didn’t 
know what I wanted. Why, what if 
I’d married him?” 

“Yeah, you’re doing so much better 
now,” Ohio sneered. ‘“‘ Now it’s John- 
ny Marko you're in love with, and he'll 
be such a swell husband.” 

Florida’s hands tightened. For the 
moment she had put her own misery 
out of her mind, giving her whole ab- 
sorbed attention to her sister. But 
Ohio’s words were a stab in the heart 
to her, and she caught her breath be- 
fore she replied in a low tone: 

“TI don’t love Johnny Marko—not- 
any more.” ‘ 

“ Well, I love Bob!” Ohio cried, un- 
heeding of the pain in Florida’s voice. 
“TI love Bob, and he loves me!” Then 
her look grew awful. She threw her- 
self face downward on the bed, shak- 
ing with sobs. ‘Oh, Flo—oh, Filo! 
Maybe he doesn’t! Maybe he was tak- 
ing me for a ride. Oh, God, I wish I 
was dead!” 

“ Stop that!” Florida cried, in a rage 
engendered by her panic. “ Stop sniv- 
eling and tell me! You say you were 
married? Sure?” 

“Of course I was married. Bob 
wanted it, too. We rode to a little town 
across the State line, and he had the 
license and a minister and everything 
all ready. We only got back to town 
an hour ago, we had to drive all night 
to make it.” 

“Well?” Florida snapped, when 
Ohio paused. 

Ohio began to snivel again. ‘“ I—I 
supposed we were going home, to his 
home, I mean. I—I thought it would 








be all settled and regular. I married 
him, didn’t 1? He wanted me to. Even 
if he had had a few drinks, he knew 
what he was doing. I thought he’d 
go break the news to his folks, and 
then I’d tell mine. They’ve got a big 
house and lots of money. I thought 
we'd be—all settled. But he—he—” 

Florida poured a glass of water 
from the pitcher beside the bed. 

“ Drink this. Here, let me just wipe 
your face with a nice damp towel, 
honey. There now, take it easy. No- 
body’s going to raise hell with my sis- 
ter, nobody’s going to nag you or 
bother you. That’s better. Now what, 
deary?” 

Ohio gulped, but went on more com- 
posedly. 

“ Instead of taking me home, he said 
he couldn’t tell his folks or let me tell 
pa or ma or anybody. He said we had 
to keep this a secret for a whole year.” 

“But, how could you?” Florida 
cried, amazed. 

Ohio nodded eagerly. 

“Well, that’s just what I thought, 
Flo,” she said. “ He said his father 
and mother would raise Ned if they 
ever found out. They’re so stuck on 
his finishing school, and going into his 
father’s business. 

“ Bob said we could have a few days 
together, and then we could meet 
whenever we could. But, Flo,” she 
cried, “I couldn’t do that. Why, I 
can’t stay out nights, with ma on the 
job! She didn’t find out about last 
night. But I couldn’t get away with 
that again—you know I couldn’t!” 

Ohio began to sob, mopping her eyes 
with a wet little handkerchief. 

“ He—he seemed to think that—that 
me being an actress, I could do just 
about what I wanted. But I said that 
he didn’t know ma. And—and then 
he said if it got out it would just about 
ruin him.” 

“Oh,” Florida said ominously. 
“So that’s his game. He wants a wife, 
but he won’t face the consequences. 
The yellow—” 
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“Don’t you say that!” Ohio cried 
hysterically. She clapped her hand 
over Florida’s lips. “‘ Don’t you dare!” 

“ All right, honey,” Florida’s tone 
was weary with restraint. ‘‘ Now look 
here, on the level, that’s all there’s been 
between you and this Bob Riddell?” 

“It’s enough, isn’t it?” 

“ But, that’s all you did?” 

“ T’ve told you all we did,” Ohio said 
sulkily. Then she cried: “‘ Oh, Flo, he 
was so mad when I wouldn’t go with 
him! And I had to get back for the 
show. He just can’t see what I’m up 
against with ma.” 

Florida rose and walked to the win- 
dow. She stood with her slim hands 
clenched, thinking. First Oklahoma, 
then pa, then Johnny—and now Bob 
Riddell! Men. They’d brought plenty 
of unhappiness to the Bates family. 
“Johnny, Johnny, Johnny,” she whis- 
pered, and tears stung her eyes. 

But when she turned again to Ohio, 
she was quiet, self-reliant. 

“ Kid, this is difficult, but folks have 
lived through worse,” she said. “ You 
love Bob, don’t you?” 

“Oh, Flo, I do. 
much.” 

“T’ll bet he’s a nice kid,’ Florida 
smiled. ‘‘ That’s the only kind of kid 
you'd take to, honey.” 

“Flo, he’s so wonderful!” 

Florida had her own opinions on 
Bob Riddell, but she kept them to her- 
self. 

“ Honey,” she advised, “for just 
now you'd both better do just what 
Bob says. Don’t meet him. Promise 
me that, dear. Don’t let him get you 
into any worse of a jam with ma and 
pa. And in the meantime, I’ll have a 
talk with him.” 

“Oh, no, Flo! You mustn’t!” Ohio 
cried. 

She showed signs of returning hys- 
teria. Florida mustn’t go to Bob, he’d 
despise her, he’d be mad. He’d made 
her promise not to tell. 

But Florida had a weapon, and she 
used it ruthlessly. 


I love him so 
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She would talk to ma, if Ohio for- 
bade talking to Bob. The weapon was 


effective. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MATTER OF IMPORTANCE 


ARRETT BATES~ ap- 
proached the Empire-Pal- 
ace Theater at two that 
afternoon, his manner un- 
usually debonair. 

He was, as Esme Bates 
requested, appearing early. He had 
found her message when he had burst 
into the hotel lobby half an hour be- 
fore, intending to surprise and thrill 
her by convincing her once and for all 
that she had made a great mistake in 
her judgment of him and his friendship 
with Miss Helen Honninger, super 
saleswoman extraordinary. 

Helen — beautiful, fascinating, dear 
little red-haired Helen—had offered an 
additional Bonanza which must have 


the effect of making Esme Bates eat 
her bitter words. 

Indeed, fortified by an _ excellent 
luncheon in the company of Miss Hon- 
ninger, Barrett was able to put the 
scene with Esme that morning entirely 


out of his head. It was as if it had 
never been. Barrett thought of Esme 
tenderly, protectively, the frail little 
creature whose path should, hence- 
forth, be smooth. 

Barrett whistled softly as he walked, 
swinging his light cane, his handsome 
head thrown back, and his eyes roving 
gayly after every pretty girl he met. 
He looked the successful man of the 
world, the big business man. Although 
his suit was a shade too light and too 
bright for conservative Wall Street, he 
wore an expression indicating a man of 
iron will, a man of steel and ice, a man 
not to be taken lightly ever again, even 
by Esme Bates. 

She would take it hard at first, poor 
little doll baby. She always took things 
hard. He must be kind but firm. After 
this there must be no questions as to 
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who was the head of the family. That 
matter of the savings account, for in- 
stance—it was impossible to draw any 
money out of it without her consent 
and signature. An impossible state of 
affairs. Barrett Bates muttered to 
himself: “It must not, shall not be!” 
and set his jaw grimly. 

The theater doorman observed Bar- 
rett’s coming and added a smile to his 
usual salutation. 

“ A fine day,” Barrett agreed. “ Yes, 
a fine day. Ah. Smoke?” 

It cost him a little pang to tender 
the cigar. He had bought two cigars 
before luncheon. Miss Honninger had 
said she so loved to see a man enjoy a 
good cigar. Ordinarily, Barrett would 
have cherished the remaining one until 
some special occasion, for it had cost 
much more than his usual brand. - 

The doorman took the cigar, barely 
concealing a start of surprise. He 
watched Barrett stride in, radiant and 
masterful. “ He’s been up to some- 
thing,” the doorman thought shrewdly. 
“Tl bet it’s a woman.” 

Barrett’s eldest daughter, Florida, 
was just ahead of him in the corridor 
of dressing rooms. He hailed her 
jauntily and wondered at her nervous 
Start. ‘ 

““ Oh, hello, pa!” She seemed rather 
subdued, a little pale and wan, Barrett 
thought. “ You're nice and early to- 
day,” Florida smiled, and would have 
gone on in. 

Barrett caught her arm playfully 
with the crook of his stick. ‘‘ Not so 
fast, not so fast! Lord, don’t I ever 
get a chance at a kiss from my little 
girl any more?” 

Florida delivered the kiss dutifully. 

““ Seems like I don’t see much of you 
kids,” Barrett sighed. ‘ Well, that’s 
the profession for you! Rotten life, 
Flo. Never marry an actor.” 

‘““No, pa,” Florida said, and turned 
her head away suddenly. Her lips were 
quivering, her eyes misty with tears. 

“Go on!” Barrett laughed largely. 
“A pretty piece like you! I'll bet 
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you’ve got a dozen boys hanging 
around you right now, smart lads like 
this Johnny Marko.” 

“Well, I’m not going to marry one 
of them,” Florida said with more 
spirit. “I guess I’ve learned my piece. 
i’ve had a chance to watch you and 
ma.” 

“There!” said Barrett. “ That re- 
minds me! Your mother, she in yet?” 

‘No, I just looked.” 

“ The kids?” 

“Yes, they’re dressing now. And 
Ohio’s changing so you'd better not 
come in just now.” 

“ That’s good, that’s good. Ah. I’d 
like to see you all. Your mother and 
I will appreciate seeing the family all 
together before we go on, Florida—” 

Barrett drew in his chin and his 
waist line as he said it. His heavy, 
black brows made his manner porten- 
tous. 

“ Yes, pa, sure,” Florida agreed. She 
was anxious to get into her dressing 
room. She badly wanted a word in 
private with Ohio. 

Her father lingered heavily. “I, 
ah, I have a little surprise, Florida. I 
shan’t say any more just now, not until 
your mother and I have discussed the 
matter.” 

“Yes, pa.” Florida opened the dress- 
ing room door. 

“T think, yes, I know, it will be 
something of interest to all my kid- 
dies,” Barrett was going on. 

Florida spied, coming down the cor- 
ridor, the figure of Johnny Marko. She 
wanted to bolt, but her father’s cane 
held her arm, her father’s ponderous 
joviality forbade. 

“Well, well,” said Barrett, spying 
Johnny. “ Well, look who’s here bright 
and early!” 

Johnny reddened. For a moment 
his blue eyes looked hopeful. “Lo, 
Mr. Bates; hello, Florida. Kind of 
early yourselves, ain’t you?” 

Florida ignored the greeting. Her 
eyes met Johnny’s and seemed to look 
on through him as though he did not 


exist at all. She tossed her head, dis- 
engaged her father’s cane from her 
arm and firmly opened the door. With- 
out a backward look she passed in. 

“ Well! There’s one girl in a hurry!” 
Barrett exclaimed. “ Say, Johnny, I 
want to consult you.” 

He stopped, cleared his throat, red- 
dened slightly himself, for without a 
word of apology, Johnny Marko, too, 
had bolted, and the slam of his dress- 
ing room door could be heard all over 
the theater. 





CHAPTER IX 
“LAUGH THAT OFF!” 





— HE weekly news reel flick- 

ered out and the silver 
T 4 screen rose toward the flies. 

= The drop with the wood- 
===} land scene and the local 
drug and shoe store ads 
disappeared, disclosing to a delighted 
Riverton audience Bojo’s Arabian 
Bounders. The acts following the Bo- 
jo troupe were dressed and waiting, 
the orchestra banged out crescendos, 
late arrivals hurried in, and the house 
back stage crew worked quietly and ef- 
ficiently. It was a normal afternoon 
in the Empire-Palace Theater. 

Ohio and Florida Bates walked 
rapidly along the narrow iron balcony 
and passageway that led to their par- 
ents’ dressing room. Florida, exquisite 
in her white tulle frock, clasped her 
violin under her arm. On her face 
there was a look of lofty, proud indif- 
ference, a look intended for Johnny 
Marko’s eyes, should they happen to 
meet. 

Johnny’s dressing room door was 
open, and the room was empty. Florida 
saw that with a quick, involuntary 
glance. From Lucille Raynor’s dress- 
ing room farther down the passage, 
came the delighted, hysterical yapping 
of George, the trained seal; and 
Florida’s lip curled. 

“Making a poor dumb animal jeal- 
ous!” she muttered scornfully. 
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Esme Bates was late. But she ar- 


rived on the heels of her daughters, _ 


panting with heat and hurry. Wash- 
ington and Oregon, fully dressed, were 
amiably scrapping in a corner. Bar- 
rett, make-up and elaborate toilette 
complete, stood, aloof and masterful, 
close to the dressing table where he 
could glance from time to time at his 
own reflection. 

Esme glanced sharply at her expect- 
ant family. 

“T’m late,” she announced. ‘‘ And 
I got to move fast. Maybe I better call 
the board meeting after the show.” 

She hardly glanced Barrett’s way, 
and there was a nervousness in her 
manner that was foreign to her, when 
dealing with her family. 

“ Gee, ma,” Ohio commented. “‘ You 
been running in the sun! You must 
think you’re as young as you look.” 

She was her own pert self again, 
stimulated, as all of them were, by the 


sound and smell of the theater, to for- 
Ma 


getfulness of personal troubles. 
Bates had stripped off her street dress 
and was fastening her costume about 
her plump waist, but she paused long 


enough to glance quickly at her 
daughter. 

“Yes, and maybe you'll explain, 
miss, since you’re so fresh, why I ain’t 
seen you for two days running!” she 
exclaimed. 

Ohio wilted, and Florida put a quick, 
reassuring hand on the girl’s arm be- 
fore she went to her mother. 

“Here, ma, let me help,” she said. 
Barrett Bates put her aside; dramatic- 
ally took his panting wife into his 
arms. 

“IT have news that can’t wait,” he 
announced sonorously. “ Little girl, 
I got something to tell you. A gift, 
darling.” 

“Tl gift you!” Esme gasped im- 
patiently. She bent in his arms to un- 
buckle her slippers, pushing him back 
with a pudgy elbow firmly planted in 
the region of his waist line. 

“ Pity’s sake, Barrett, weather like 
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this and me rushing to make the cur- 
tain; do you have to act the Romeo 
with your own wife?” she cried. “ Can 
it till 1 get my strength.” 

“That's it,” Barrett appealed to his 
children. ‘“ A man wants to do some- 
thing big for his family, something in 
a big business way. He comes home. 
He lays the world at his wife’s little 
feet. And what happens?” His voice 
broke, tragically. ‘“‘ Shoved aside!” he 
exclaimed, 

“Well, get away from the mirror,” 
Esme breathed. ‘Go on with your 
number, Barrett, I’ll listen. Just re- 
member I knew you for a long time, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, ma,” Florida began impa- 
tiently, and bit the words back that 
came to her lips. They were married, 
weren’t they? That was what marri- 
age was—and who was she to try to 
change it. She just wasn’t interested. 

“Papa’s going to make a lot of 
money,” Oregon confided to her 
mother, sidling up to that plump per- 
son just as she dipped the soft eyelash 
brush into the mascara. 

“Yeah?” Esme said. “ Yeah? Well, 
goon. Louder and funnier, Barrett!” 

Thus urged, Barrett Bates cleared 
his throat, moved nervously back out 
of range. 

“T hardly know how to tell you, 
darling,” he began. ‘‘ I—I’ve done the 
biggest stroke of business. All that 
remains is for you to give me your 
signature on—on certain little matters, 
mere formalities.” 

«Spill it,” Esme urged wearily. 

“You have said a good deal about 
my friendship with Miss Honninger,” 
began Barrett portentously. “ But 
| ae 

‘Oh, is that her name?” Esme mut- 
tered. “Cat!” 

“But,” Barrett went on, with in- 
creasing dignity and depth of tone; 
“but it was not until to-day that I 
could bring you the glad tidings of 
what that little girl, that little doll baby, 
might mean to you and all of us. Five 












thousand dollars, that’s all she wants. 
Five thousand, and, I get a extra thou- 
sand in stock in the greatest littl—” 

Esme had paused, glaring at him. 

“ Listen,” she began. “ Listen, Bar- 
rett. All this person means to me,is a 
pain in the neck. Get that? A big, 
fierce pain. If what you mean is you 
want me to sign your check for five 
thousand dollars that I sweat and died 
to earn, well, all I got to say is that 
the stock ain’t made I’d trust you to 
buy. 

“ And as for that girl, she knew a 
old fool when she saw him all right. 
And anyway — anyway — I can’t sign 
that check, because we ain’t got but five 
hundred berries in the bank this min- 
ute. And that’s flat.” 

“What?” cried Barret Bates. He 
went gray under his make-up, clutched 
the dressing table shelf with a quiver- 
ing hand. “ What? Our money gone? 
Our five thousand, five hundred and 
eighty-two dollars. we been saving for 
years.” 

“ Well,” Esme said, “‘ what’s so ter- 
rible? You was going to spend it, 
wasn’t you? All that’s happened is I 
beat you to it, that’s all.” 

They faced each other, glaring. 
Florida and Ohio looked at each other, 
wonder on their faces. Oregon and 
Washington came closer, staring in- 
terestedly into the heated, strained vis- 
ages of their parents. 

“Let me understand,” said Barrett 
tragically. “ You have drawn out this 
little nest egg of ours? You have 
spent it, without consulting me? With- 
out a man’s judgment? On clothes? 
Jewels, perhaps? Luxuries, while your 
children starve?” 

“ Barrett Bates,” Esme said, “ you 
shut up and listen to me. Since when 
did you get the idea you had judg- 
ment? If I hadn’t stopped you, that 
money’d of been gone long ago. If I 
hadn’t of taken all the money away 
from you, we wouldn’t have a nickel, 
and you know it. 

“When I got you out of that suit 
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that ash blonde in Dubuque was going 
to bring, you handed over the check 
book to mie and forgot you could write 
your name. If you think I like red 
heads any better than the Dubuque 
baby—” 

“Esme, tell me!” Barrett said, cov- 
ering his face with his hand. ‘ What 
have you done? If we are ruined, let 
me bear it, too. Let me have it. Come.” 
He straightened his shoulders bravely. 

In the silence a piercing wail, which 
was the crescendo of the second act, 
reached them. 

“Hurry, folks,” cried Florida, alert, 
“the next act is short.” They were 
fourth on the bill. 

Esme swooped to the tables, added 
a last dash of powder, caught up the 
lovely emerald green evening wrap she 
wore about the house in A Happy 
Half Hour at Home. Florida bent 
her ear to her violin, softly tried the 
strings. Ohio, Washington, and Ore- 
gon were galvanized into life. Only 
Barrett barred the way. 

“Esme,” he quavered. ‘“ Darling, 
quick! Tell me, in a word.” 

“In a word,” Esme Bates said, 
“things is changing for the Bates 
family. No more train jumping, no 
more hotel rooms, no more beautiful 
blond redheads to get you all upset! 
No, sir, you’re through, Barrett Bates. 
You’re going to be where if a fat old 
married man gets fresh with the ladies, 
the vigilants ’Il take it up.” 

She made for the door, but Barrett 
caught her arm. 

“ Wait,” he cried. ‘‘ Wait, Esme!” 

“ Wait, nothing,” Esme said. From 
out front came the prolonged clapping 
that followed Johnny Marko’s song. 

“Tf you give me any lip now, you'll 
hold the curtain!” Esme cried wildly. 
“T bought a farm, that’s what I did! 
I got the deed, sight unseen, but any 
kind of dirt’s better than bum oil stock, 
and the check’s cashed and you can’t 
never get it back.” 

She pulled frantically away, and 
flung open the door. 
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“The Bates family is leaving the 
stage at the end of the season,” she 
cried to her stupefied family. ‘“ Laugh 
that off—if you can!” 


CHAPTER X 
BACK TO NATURE 


stairs to an empty dressing 

room. For once she knew 

she had ample time to 

change from costume and 

make-up to street clothes, 

unhampered by the activities of Ohio, 
Washington, Oregon, or pa and ma. 

They were down there on the stage, 

the center of attention from everybody 

not at that moment working. It wasa 

shifting little group of changing per- 

sonnel as the acts came and went, as 

one member or another paused to listen, 

then sped away to answer a cue from 

on stage; but its curiosity and con- 


gratulatory excitement were fixed as 
the pole star. It was fast becoming hi- 
larious. 

The news seemed to have got about 
almost as soon as the last word fell 


from Esme’s lips. The Bateses were 
quitting the business. The Bateses had 
bought a farm. ‘They were going to 
live on it, not when old age overtook 
them, or even next: year, but now, just 
as quick as Barrett could adjust the 
cancelation with the New York office 
of the circuit. 

It was news of tremendous impor- 
tance to everybody on the bill. Nearly 
every one who had spent more than a 
year or two in business, and certainly 
every married couple, cherished that 
secret ambition of investing savings in 
a farm or a small business and, some 
day, quitting the stage forever. And 
now, without a word of warning, with- 
out a whisper of his ambitions to a 
soul, Barrett Bates had done it. The 
man was Napoleonic! 

Pa had spread the word about be- 
fore the act went on. He scarcely had 
time to recover from the devastating 
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shock of ma’s news; no other man 
could have recovered. But Barrett 
Bates was no ordinary stuff. He never 
lost his stage presence; nothing ever 
broke him up. 

In the interval of running down 
from the family dressing room to the 
waiting full set of A Happy Half 
Hour at Home, Barrett had ceased to 
be a cold, masterful financier and had 
become the country gentleman. 

Not only in his mind had the alter- 
ation taken effect, outwardly he had 
altered. Even in his costume dinner 
suit he looked a little bucolic, a hardy, 
easy-going son of the soil. He drawled 
with a nasal twang as he met Pete 
Bojo, of the Bounders, running up to 
change. 

“Wa’al, Pete, I and the wife and 
the kids aim to get back on the farm 
in a couple more weeks.” 

“The farm!” said Pete, staring. 
“ What farm?” 

“Our little place up in Penn State, 
jest a little sixty-acre piece in Bucks 
Caounty.” 

Pete gasped audibly. 

** Jest a mawdest little place,” Bar- 
rett drawled, lapsing from the twang 
into broad Southern. “ Ef you-all or 
yo’ folks happen round Bucks Caounty 
way, we'd be powerful pleased ef you’d 
drap in any time. S’long, Pete, ’s’my 
cue!” 

Pete, a born gossip, attended to the 
details. Before the act took its bows 
everybody had heard the news. 

Florida alone wanted solitude. She 
was in no mood to hear about farms 
or anything else. 

Waiting her cue in the wings, she 
had heard a bit of gossip. One of the 
Bojo brothers had remarked to Cur- 
tis, the trick bicycle man: ‘“ Hear 
about Johnny Marko teaming up?” 

“ How’s that—getting a new act?” 

“With Miss Raynor, according to 
the dope I got. Johnny’s planning a 
knock-out headline feature for next 
fall. Him and George and Miss Ray- 
nor working together.” 











Florida stiffened with rage. This 
was the last straw. Johnny actually 
was flaunting his affair with this gut- 
ter cat in the faces of decent people. 
Team up with her, would he? 

She had to take her cue at the mo- 
ment, but every moment since had 
been a secret, terrible revolt against 
the business of smiling, dancing, look- 
ing pretty and innocent and care-free. 

Damn Johnny—damn him! Just 
like all men, just like all two-a-day 
hams! A double-crosser with all wom- 
en, a two-timer, just like Barrett Bates, 
only worse, yes, a whole lot worse! 

Johnny in make-up, trotting down 
the stairs, the seal in his arms, was 
obliged to brush past Florida, climb- 
ing. Their glances met. Johnny’s nar- 
row blue eyes were impersonal. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Bates.” 

“Oh! How d’you do?” 

From Florida’s tone you would 
think she never had heard Johnny’s 
name mentioned. It was such a tone 
as she might use to freeze some unin- 
vited small town Lothario who ac- 
costed her in the stage alley. 

The girl dressed swiftly, silently, her 
lips bitter, her eyes somber. So this 
was good-by to the stage? Time and 
past time, if you asked her. Farms 
were a mystery to her, even more of 
a mystery than to ma and pa, and 
neither of them ever saw a radish ex- 
cept with cracked ice to keep it cool. 

Anyhow, nothing could be worse 
than show business. Show business, 
with the unending family quarrels, 
with Ohio getting herself into a jam, 
with the kids growing up in hotels and 
getting fresh to strangers, and already 
bored and jaded and nervous; with 
Oklahoma running away to God knows 
where, and her getting two-timed by 
a cheap seal trainer. 

Florida was tired, tired to death of 
it all. The farm was the solution for 
all of them. It would take Ohio away, 
where it would be difficult for her to 
break her word about not seeing Bob 
Riddell. 
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Florida had had lunch with Bob, a 
white, scared youth, terrified at what 
he had done, terrified at Florida’s re- 
lentless threats of the law, ready to 
promise anything to keep out of trou- 
ble. Florida had conveyed the news 
to Ohio and had extracted sulky, half 
defiant promises from her sister. The 
farm was her aid in that matter. 

Above all, farm life would keep 
Florida busy, would take her away 
from a familiar world where Johnny 
Marko walked and breathed and sang 
and flirted with Lucille Raynor. Flor- 
ida didn’t want to hear or see or think 
about Johnny Marko ever again. 

She slipped out of the theater, 
avoiding the group about the rest of 
the Bates family. She felt the need of 
fresh air and a walk. She emerged 
into the street of afternoon shoppers. 

Several blocks away the sun shone 
on bright green foliage. Riverton 
boasted a park of two squares right in 
the heart of its shopping district. 

Florida turned her steps that way. 
There would be quiet there and com- 
parative solitude to adjust her jangling 
emotions. 

She said with a wry smile: “If I’m 
going to be a farmer, why not find out 
what grass and dirt look like?” 





CHAPTER XI 
STAGE FARMERS 


A PHELIA and Juliet were 
switching their tails and 
filling the early evening 
with plaintive bellows when 
i} Florida Bates let down the 

bars. Ophelia and Juliet 
were red in hue, sleek haired, gentle 
eyed, languid bovine ladies with noth- 
ing much on their minds except fodder 
and milking time. It was milking time 
now, past milking time if you took the 
cows’ word for it. 

From the hillside pasture Florida 
could look down, across a hard dirt 
road, across the Bates’s more or less 
sixty acres of Bucks County soil. The 
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girl leaned against the rail fence and 
for the moment was at peace with the 
universe. 

Bucks County hills spread in a pano- 
rama before her eyes. The late sun- 
light was rich yellow and enriched the 
color of red soil, green fields of every 
shade, and the blue encircling hills on 
the other side of the Delaware. 

Light puffy little clouds wandered 
across the blue sky and cast big trailing 
shadows over the world below. From 
the pasture one could see a vast round 
world of farmland, land parceled out 
in neat rectangles of varying color. 

Land that nurtured fine old stone 
houses, built to withstand centuries. 
One could catch the silvery glint of 
the Delaware River and beside it a tiny 
gleaming ribbon that was an old canal 
where barges still slipped along at a 
leisurely mule’s pace, bringing the coal 
from the Pennsylvania hills. 

Much nearer, just below the girl, 
she could see the place described on its 
rural mail box in neat letters as Bar- 
retto Villa. Beside the road was the 
villa, a narrow, high shouldered farm- 
house of undoubted Dutch-Colonial 
origin, for all its billing as a “ villa.” 
The stone had been plastered over in 
the long ago and the plaster painted 
a ruddy yellow. It still clung in lep- 
rous patches to the thick stone walis, 
leaving a crazywork pattern of original 
stone bare. 

Two big sycamores partially con- 
cealed the house from the road. Be- 
hind the house stretched an old 
orchard, straggling down the steep 
hillside. It was a very ancient orchard, 
past supplying the world with anything 
except apple blossoms in the spring and 
a few wizen, discouraged apples in the 
fall. ‘There were two barns, one of 


them partially in ruins, and aplenty of 
stony fields overgrown with new scrub 
timber and tangled vines. 

So far as the eye was concerned, 
Barretto Villa was picturesque, but, 
like most romantic landscape, it was 
not very useful. 
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A work wagon passed along the 
hard road as Florida looked down. 
Three young farmers rode in it, young 
men glad the day’s work was over, 
scuffling hilariously as the slow horse 
plodded on. The wagon halted beside 
the villa, and Florida stiffened to angry 
attention. 

She saw the three glances directed 
at her family home. She saw one of 
the young men launching into a de- 
risive narrative. Scraps of his story 
floated up to her: 

“He swelled out his chest like a 
pouter pigeon.” The speaker gave a 
vivid imitation of the attitude. ‘ Then 
he says to pa, ‘ I’m Mr. Bates,’ he says, 
‘and you’re on my land. I didn’t come 
up here to listen to any impudence 
from any hick hired man, either. If 
my cows got on your land, why in 
heck don’t you do something about 
your fence? 

“* The slipshod way some of you 
people put up fences is a disgrace,’ he 
says. ‘You fix your fence and I’ll fix 
my cows!’ And all the time the old 
man thought he had been doing him a 
favor.” 

Bs lorida’s cheeks began to burn. It 

as her father they were laughing at 
so ovens, 

There was an ugly jeer to that 
laughter, an unfriendly, hateful note 
that made her quiver with rage. 

One of the trio picked a ripe tomato 
from a basket in the wagon. As the 
old horse resumed its slow pacing Flor- 
ida saw him throw the missile. It 
struck fairly, splashing over the rural 
mail box and_ half obliterating the 
legend “ Barretto Villa.” 

“Florida Bates stooped swiftly and 
picked up a rock. Her arm was poised 
to hurl it after the man who had in- 
sulted them. She realized the futility 
of throwing a rock so far, and dropped 
it with an angry exclamation. 

“Think that’s funny, don’t you?” 
she muttered after the ‘departing wag- 
on. “ Just a lot of bums, a lot of rubes! 
I’d like to see one of you try to make 
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good in show business, where you got 
to have brains to get along!” 

Florida sighed dolefully and glared 
after the cows. 

How those cows were going to be 
milked, Florida didn’t know; but she 
was perfectly certain she was going to 
be the member of the Bates family that 
would have to do it. 

John Barrett Bates had attended the 
simple wants of Ophelia and Juliet 
since their purchase. He had been in- 
itiated with considerable excitement. 
He thad been kicked, he had been 
crowded in the stalls; one or the other 
of the damsels inevitably stood on his 
foot while Bucks County rang with his 
curses. ; 

As for the peculiar knack of letting 
down milk from the appendages a lady 
cow wears for that purpose, nobody in 
the family quite understood how pa 
mastered that. But after considerable 
inquiry, some tutoring from a_ bor- 
rowed hired man and numerous over- 
turned pails of milk, he had produced 
results. 

Unfortunately John Barrett Bates 
was at present not competent to milk 
cows. ' 

As Florida well knew, pa lay up- 
stairs in bed, clad in his purple pyja- 
mas, writhing and complaining and 
calling on heaven to witness he did not 
deserve what had happened to him. 

Only the day before pa had got 
around to a project much discussed. 
He meant to clear a few acres of field 
for agricultural purposes. 

Like most actors, pa did not rise 
until near noon, but he usually made 
up in redoubled activity for time lost. 
With his blue denim overalls tucked 
into the tops of high leather brogans, 
his blue cotton work shirt open at the 
front, a pruning knife in hand, John 
Barrett Bates bade his women folk 
good-by, looking like a beautiful fig- 
ure, symbolic of that backbone of all 
nations, the dirt farmer. 

He had labored long and heroically, 
choosing the nearest field where the 
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new growth was lightest. He had re- 
turned home wearied, burned, and 
ready for bed. And next morning, this 
very day, he had waked in strange per- 
turbation of body and vexation of 
spirit. 

John Barrett Bates had swelled up 
and broken out, and the family council 
resulted in a hurry call for the doctor. 
Then it was for the first time that Pa 
Bates learned the potency of the poison 
ivy that overran his fields. 

That was how Florida had inherited 
the cows. There was nobody else com- 
petent or willing to inherit them, and 
all the Bateses knew by that time that 
cows must be milked regularly or some- 
thing awful happens to them. 

Florida began to feel a touch of 
stage fright concerning this new role 
of hers. For reassurance she fumbled 
in the pocket of her yellow denim 
smock for her vanity case. 

Leaning against the bars thus, a 
slender girl in bright blue overalls, 
bright yellow smock, powdering her 
nose and retouching her lips, Florida 
Bates added a note of frivolity to the 
staid and beautiful Pennsylvania land- 
scape which still clung closely to co- 
lonial simplicity. 

A man passing along the hard road 
below the hillside pasture thought that, 
and stopped quite still to watch her. 
He was six or seven years Florida’s 
senior, a tall and very brown man with 
short cropped hair of light brown, 
pleasant gray eyes, good features, and 
a charming smile. 

His work shirt of blue was unbut- 
toned at the throat, such a shirt as any 
farmer might use, but noticeably clean- 
er than most.. Instead of overalls he 
wore whipcord riding breeches and 
leather leggings, and he went without a 
hat. 

Ophelia and Juliet already had 
straggled down to the road and were 
nudging each other suspiciously at the 
sight of a strange man, acting a little 
coquettish about crossing such a busy 
street, exactly like two fussy, middle- 
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aged ladies, the observer thought with 
a smile. But his glance at the cattle 
also held an appraisement, a semipro- 
fessional interest. He knew cattle 
values. 

Presently Florida followed the cows. 
She had plucked a switch and now ad- 
dressed the bovine ladies. “ Milking 
time, girlies. Step on it, or you'll miss 
your cue. Forte, forte, you dumb- 
bells!” 

Florida ran across the road and let 
down the bars to the Bates land. 
Ophelia bolted through with hoofs rat- 
tling and tail flying. Juliet with equal 
alacrity bolted down the road. 

“Come back here, you devil!” 
Florida cried. She seized a stone and 
flung it after the cow, and by some 
freak of accuracy, struck her fairly on 
the rump. Juliet hoisted her tail and 
redoubled speed. 

“ You blond hellion!” Florida shout- 
ed, and began pursuit. 

At that moment a man stepped into 
her view from the roadside where he 
had been sitting onthe bank. He was 
in Juliet’s path, and stood there with 
arms outspread, turning the truant 
cow. 

Florida saw not only that the stran- 
ger would head off her cow, which was 
a welcome enough sight, but also that 
he was a decidedly presentable, rather 
handsome figure of a man. She 
promptly perched herself on the rail 
fence and left affairs entirely in his 
hands. 

Juliet and the stranger returned to- 
gether, and Juliet went docilely 
through the bars. The stranger re- 
placed the barrier. 

“Oh, thank you, a lot,” Florida said 
a little breathlessly. ‘‘ Cows are such 
a bother!” 

The man turned and grinned, his 
even white teeth fairly dazzling her. 
His pleasant eyes examined this new 
species of farmerette with lively in- 
terest. Like everybody within miles 
he had heard of all the Bateses, but 
now he had encountered a specimen. 
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The specimen was decidedly beauti- 
ful, this slender girl in that outrageous 
theatrical costume, tricked out with 
rouge and powder and an artful wind- 
blown bob that never had been cut in 
any small town barber shop. 

“You don’t think much of farming, 
Miss Bates?” 

“You don’t seem to need any intro- 
duction,” Florida smiled, “ but I guess 
I do.” 

“Well, my name’s Turnbull—Tracy 
Turnbull. I’m a neighbor of yours, 
you know, but I’ve been West on busi- 
ness, and only got back yesterday. You 
like it here, I hope?” 

Florida made a funny face, sitting 
on the bars and examining him with 
lively eyes. “‘ Do you?” she asked. 

“Oh, I was born around here. I 
was glad to come back. I was out 
West for eight years, sold a lot of real 
estate, but this is a lot better than Cali- 
fornia. All dust and tourists and pic- 
ture post cards and gas stations and 
scenery. Lots of scenery!” He waved 
his arms at the golden landscape. 
“This isn’t scenery, this is home!” 

‘I suppose it is, if you happen to be 
born in it,” Florida agreed wistfully. 
“T’m used to show houses and hotels 
and—and show folks. They’re. hams, 
I guess, and don’t amount to much, but 
they’re all noisy and jolly, and they’re 
friendly.” 

Tracy Turnbull’s face clouded. 
“Yes,” he said quietly, “ I guess some 
people around here aren’t so awful 
friendly, at first.” 

“What I think of them is nobody’s 
business,” Florida echoed bitterly. 
“ Say, listen! What’s wrong with us, 
anyhow? Pa and ma’ve been married 
twenty years. Ma can show a honest 
to goodness marriage certificate, if that 
counts for anything. 

“Pa pays his bills. And us kids— 
well, I can’t see that we’re much dif- 
ferent from anybody else, even if we 
were brought up in the show business. 
They don’thave to treat us like dirt!” 

Florida’s cheeks had taken a natural 
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red. Her eyes sparkled with indigna- 
tion. Her willful, full lower lip curled. 

“Tm glad you brought that up,” 
Turnbull agreed with interest. ‘“ 1— 
well, I’d kind of like to explain. You 
see, I know these people around here. 
They’re old friends. And I give you 
my word they’re all right, at heart.” 

“Oh, sure,” said Florida bitterly. 
“Just hearts of gold, and they throw 
rocks at any strangers that come 
along.” 

Turnbull said quickly: “ Nobody 
threw any rocks at you!” 

“Well, you know what I mean, 
treating us mean just because we're 
show folks. Hell, I guess everybody 
has to learn about farms some time. 
We ain’t so side splitting, so far’s I 
can see. Why should they razz us?” 

“Miss Bates,” Turnbull said ear- 
nestly, “I want to tell you the other side 
of the affair. I want you to know the 
truth and see if you can’t get the other 
fellow’s point of view.” 

Florida made a restless, impatient 


stir and muttered: “ Oh, apple butter!” 


“No, you listen.” Turnbull was 
firm. He perched on the fence beside 
her and lighted a cigarette. For a mo- 
ment he stared uncomprehending at 
Florida’s demanding hand, then lighted 
another cigarette for her. 

“Tf you don’t mind my mentioning 
it, there’s one of those little things that 
my people have got to get used to. You 
girls and your mother smoke in 
public.” 

“Every woman in the United States 
smokes! You don’t mean to tell me—” 

“ Not every woman,” Turnbull cor- 
rected. ‘And some of the ones who 
don’t live around here. I don’t believe 
any of them think you’re bound for 
brimstone because you light a cigarette. 
But they’re conservative people, old 
fashioned in their ideas, maybe, and 
they’re not used to seeing it. And 
they’re not used to the way you girls 
dress. And your make-up. And the 
way you talk and laugh—” 

“'They’re a lot of envious old hens, 
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and roosters, too!” Florida cried an- 
grily. 

“Some of ’em, maybe, quite likely. 
Others mean well. But you—you folks 
—well, you surprise ’em.” 

Florida slipped off the fence and 
faced him. “ 1f you, and all these hicks 
around here, don’t like our clothes and 
our make-up, and—and our manners— 
you can all go to hell.” 

“There’s another thing,” Turnbull 
went on, unperturbed. ‘“‘ That word 
‘hicks.’ Country folks don’t like to 
be called that. And your little brother 
and sister use it pretty freely where a 
lot of people can hear.” 

“Yes, and I’ll warm ’em good if I 
ever catch ’em at it!” Florida agreed 
unexpectedly. “Those kids were 
brought up as particular as anybody.” 

“ And you see, at first, you all were 
kind of careless about crossing fields. 
Farmers don’t like to have folks cross 
their new plantings, and they don’t like 
cattle straying. It all makes trouble.” 

Florida slipped off the fence, her 
manner more quiet, more dignified. 
“Mr. Turnbull, I guess you're right,” 
she agreed. ‘‘ We pulled some awful 
flops when we first came here. Not a 
one of us knew any more about a farm 
than that it’s where fresh vegetables 
come from, and I never really believed 
that. 

“Pa puts on airs and struts around 
and talks about the crops he’s going to 
raise, but honestly he’s only guessing. 

“Ma is awful anxious to do the right 
thing and get along. But, well, she 
don’t know just where to begin or how 
to get along with strangers outside 
show business. I—I guess we’re the 
real hicks, when you come down to it, 
and we'd all be a lot better off if we 
went away from here.” 

“No!” Turnbull said with unneces- 
sary vehemence. “ Don’t you do that. 
You stay and get acquainted and you'll 
like it. See if you don’t.” 

“Get acquainted!” Florida sighed 
bitterly. “It’s a lot easier to get ac- 
quainted with a cageful of hyenas!” 
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“ No, it isn’t,” said Tracy Turnbull. 
“That’s where I fit in, if you'll let 
me.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“Get acquainted with me, and let 
me sort of, well, sort of wise you folks 
up to things. Couldn’t you do that?” 

Florida’s smile was not without 
guile. “I guess that wouldn’t be too 
hard to do,” she admitted. “I could 
try.” 

She realized with a thrill of enjoy- 
ment that this handsome young 
farmer, a successful and prosperous 
one who was profiting by adapting 
modern methods to Pennsylvania soil, 
according to local report, was thrilled 
too. Tracy Turnbull was very much 
interested in Miss Florida Bates. 

And Miss Florida Bates, for all she 
had a broken heart, would not have 
been a woman if she didn’t get a little 
enjoyment out of that. 

“Sure, we'll try hard,” she agreed. 
“ Well, now I’ve got to milk those two 
dumb-bells.” She sighed and turned 
away. 

“T bet you don’t know how,” Turn- 
bull grinned, glancing at her immacu- 
late costume. 

Florida laughed heartily. ‘ Honest, 
I hardly know which end the milk 
comes out of,” she giggled. 

“Then you came to the right doc- 

tor. I'll teach you, if you don’t mind?” 
’ Mind! 

There wasn’t anything Florida could 
think of that she minded less than this 
first cheerful, promising break in the 
drab monotony of Barretto Villa. 


CHAPTER XII 
CURTAIN TIME 


HE kitchen was empty when 
Florida came in from milk- 
ing. She had thanked 
Tracy Turnbull sweetly 
and bade him a rather lin- 
gering good-by, down by 
the barn. She smiled a little still; the 
incident wasn’t so much, but it helped. 
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It would help a lot if Tracy Turnbull 
could make her forget Johnny Marko. 
Outside, the day was fading into 
misty country twilight, murmurous 
with frogs and sleepy birds, the clear 
evening breeze fanning through the 
dogwood and wisteria and the orchard 
trees, and drifting into the hot, dim 
back room kitchen of Barretto Villa. 

Florida lighted the lamp and sighed 
as she looked about her. To eyes 
trained to the glare of baby spots and 
footlights, the kitchen was still dim. 
The old fashioned lamp cast a soft yel- 
low glow—a homesick, sad sort of 
glow. Florida muttered: “I hate this 
time of day!” 

She knew that all over Solebury, 
suppers were finished, and dishes 
washed and stacked and put away for 
the night. But the Bates family never 
seemed to be able to have a meal ready 
at six o’clock. They never started the 
day early enough for one thing, and 
for another they were not used to din- 
ing at such an hour. 

Usually, Esme had at least started 
a meal by this time. To-night the po- 
tatoes were not even peeled. Florida 
sighed as she attacked them with a 
kitchen knife. She started the slow 
fire in the kerosene stove, put the water 
on to boil, then went to the foot of the 
backstairs and shouted: “ Ma!” 

There was a loud “ Sh-h-h!” from 
above, and Esme’s footsteps, tiptoing 
to the head of the stairs. 

“Your pa’s just dropped off,” she 
whispered shrilly. “ You'll have to get 
dinner, Flo. His face is terrible broke 
out and he’s in awful misery.” 

“Well, for crying out loud, ma,” 
Florida began impatiently. A stento- 
rian groan sounded from one of the 
upper rooms, and Esme said: “ I gotta 
go back, he’s waking up,” in a tone of 
despair. ‘You make the kids help 
you,” she added hopefully, departing. 

Florida closed the door with a slam. 

“T seem to of got the lead in this 
act,” she remarked bitterly. ‘“ Make 
the kids help—try and make ’em!” 
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She was tired. It seemed to her that 
this had been one of the worst days 
she’d ever had. Pa was a terrible in- 
valid. His groans rose to high heaven. 
He expected, and got, the constant at- 
tendance and indulgence of Esme. 

“TI think ma’s breaking,” Florida 
muttered grimly, remembering what 
Esme had said only that afternoon 
concerning her unwonted indulgence of 
Barrett’s whims. 

“TI got him out here,” she said. “ It 
—it’s hard on your pa, with no pretty 
girls nor nothing. Gosh, Flo, these 
country chickens may be cornfed, but 
—well, anyhow, I got him here and I 
want him to have a good time.” 

Strangely softened and _ strangely 
quiet, Esme was seeing to it that 
Barrett got everything he wanted, and 
he wanted a great deal. Drinks of 
water, pumped from the very bottom 
of the well so that they would remind 
him of ice water at city restaurants; 
special food; pillows moved and beat- 
en and restored to his bed of pain; 
Esme’s soothing hand on his brow. 

“ Ma, you'll kill yourself,” Ohio had 
said, seeing her mother’s pudgy frame 
darting toward the back stairs for the 
twentieth time in answer to a fretful 
bellow from upstairs. ‘‘ Pa’s doing the 
dying gladiator, but he’s not so sick. 
He’s just being himself.” 

E'sme’s sharp blue eyes looked suspi- 
ciously misty. 

“ He’s a lot of trouble. God knows, 
deary, he ain’t as sick as he thinks he 
is, and he ain’t as cute as he thinks 
he looks, lying up there and yelling for 
help,” she said. ‘“‘ But there he is, and 
that’s marriage, deary.” 

Florida was struggling with the 
kerosene wick which would smoke, 
when Ohio came in, slamming the 
screen behind her. 

Ohio might have stepped directly 
from the rural scene in a Broadway 
musical comedy. She wore a glisten- 
ing, pink and white checked gingham, 
tied tightly about her slim waist with 
a frivolous sash of the same material. 
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Her short soft blond curls were tied 
with a broad pink satin ribbon, and 
she swung a wide black hat from 
pink ribbon streamers. Her eyelashes 
were beaded, her lips and cheeks 
touched with crimson. She was lovely, 
but listless; and she did not look at all 
like Solebury, Pennsylvania. 

Florida, inspecting her with quick, 
sisterly eyes, realized that pretty as she 
undoubtedly was, she might be viewed 
with suspicion and even dislike by the 
members of the farm community. And 
pa, with his nasal drawl and overalls 
and big boots—he was like a cartoon 
of the men she saw going up and down, 
driving wagons, leading cows to pas- 
ture, dressed roughly, and with no eye 
for anything but utility. Florida spoke 
sharply, because she was tired and im- 
patient and worried. 

“Well, where you been?” she asked. 
“You're holding the curtain again. I 
don’t know what’s the idea, me having 
to do all the work around here.” 

“I’m sorry,” Ohio said listlessly. “ I 
went up for the mail.” 

Florida emptied the sliced potatoes 
into the spluttering grease, and turned 
the kerosene flame lower. 

“ Any mail?” she asked, too care- 
lessly. 

“Just Variety,’ Ohio answered. 
She began to set the kitchen table, 
banging the silver down, setting the 
heavy flowered farm china on in stacks. 

“We get ’em dirty, and then we 
wash ’em,” she muttered. ‘“‘ What a 
life!” 

“You was yelling pretty loud about 
how you hated two-a-day, and that 
wasn’t six weeks ago,” Florida said 
sharply. “If you’d get busy and help 
around a little more, you wouldn’t have 
so much time to worry about what you 
haven’t got!” 

“TI wish to God you’d get a letter 
from Johnny Marko, and then maybe 
you’d quit being so ashy!” Ohio cried. 

Florida turned on her, furious in an 
instant. 

“And I wish you’d mind your own 
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business!” she cried. “I wish you'd 
lay off me and Johnny. I don’t want 
a letter from him, get that? I don’t 
want it! I don’t want it!” 

“Oh, Flo—don’t,” Ohio choked. 
“T don’t know what to do. I didn’t 
get a letter either. I haven’t had one 
for more than a week. Gosh, Flo, I— 
Gee, it wouldn’t be so tough if there 
was any one up here for me to play 
around with. But I’m so darn lonesome. 
Sometimes I think I ought to of done 
what Bob said, met him around, stayed 
on working somewhere by myself.” 

“There’s lots of young folks,” 
Florida said. She came and put her 
arm about Ohio. “I didn’t mean to 


hurt your feelings, honey, and I know, 
and you know you did right not to see 
But, you ought to get 
There’s some 


Bob any more. 
out and make friends. 
nice fellows, nice girls.” 

“Yeah, and when you wisecrack a 
little they get fresh,” Ohio said, a rem- 
iniscent gleam of anger in her eye. 
“Up at the store just now, when I 
went to get the mail—” 

She paused, brooding. Florida said 
anxiously: “ What happened?” 

“It must be how I dress or some- 
thing,” Ohio said. “Lord, this is a 
sweet little number I got on, but I 
heard them saying things.” 

“ They’re nice folks, some of ’em,” 
Florida began in a troubled tone. “I 
think we’ve made ’em mad and—” 

“They make me mad,” Ohio said se- 
renely. “ They don’t know talent when 
they see it! I'd like to see one of ’em 
in a tryout for Al or somebody. They’d 
get the hook.” 

She settled herself comfortably in a 
chair and opened Varicty, reading 
items aloud as Florida fried the bacon 
and put the coffee on to boil. 

“For cryin’ out loud, Flo, listen to 
this: Cliff and Bonnie are playing the 
big town! And Al’s sending Trixie 
Weathers there, too. Gee, what a 
chance for Bonnie!” 

“She’s a good kid,” Florida put in 
absently. 
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“Yeah, well, she ain’t any better 
hoofer than I am,” Ohio stated. She 
added carelessly, but with her glance 
turned away from her sister: “I see 
Johnny’s teaming up with Raynor.” 

“Zat so?” Florida stirred the po- 
tatoes, went to the foot of the stairs. 

“ Supper’s ready, ma,” she called, 
and the children, Washington and Ore- 
gon, who had been waiting outside the 
screen door to hear those very words, 
came quietly in, closing it softly behind 
them. Florida turned on them angrily. 

“ Well, look who’s here!” she said. 
“Didn’t you hear me calling you to 
<ome and help me with the supper?” 

“No, sis, we didn’t,” Washington 
said with quiet dignity, and Oregon 
added eagerly: “ We was out in the 
barn. We had somepin’ to do.” 

Whatever they had had to do was 
evidently a secret, for Washington 
gave his youngest relative an adroit 
poke in the ribs that brought a sur- 
prised squawk from her, and they slid 
into their places at the table with 
Florida’s sharp eyes still on them. 

“Look here, you kids,” she began. 
“You’ve been runnin’ wild since we 
got up here. Now I want to do a lit- 
tle song and dance just for you, and I 
want you to know I mean it.” 

The children cast devout eyes mod- 
estly down. By their manner they told 
Florida that they were angels, children 
without a thought in their heads except 
the happiness and contentment of their 
elders. 

“Just because we’re in the country, 
where ma can’t keep an eye on you, is 
no reason you should raise hell,” 
Florida said. “‘ In the first place, some- 
body—and I don’t say who—stole a 
whole cake out of the kitchen this 
morning.” 

“We didn’t. We didn’t, Flo!” 

“T don’t say who did,” Florida said 
sternly. “ And I’m not going to tell 
pa. God knows he’d probably figure 
out some way the neighbors did it for 
spite. But the thing I got to say is, 
that if it happens again, if anything 
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else goes, you two’ll get warmed for 
it, and warmed good, no matter who 
did it. And another thingy If I hear 
any more about you calling anybody 
around here hicks and rubes—” 

She stopped and listened. 

“Oh, Lord,” she said despairingly. 
“ Pa’s coming down to supper.” 

“In the mood he’s in, why don’t he 
stay upstairs?” Ohio queried crossly. 

“TI don’t want you to get the folks 
around here stirred up against pa,” 
Florida finished her admonition to the 
younger members of the family. “ And 
I don’t want you to say one word to 
him about what any of the folks say 
about us, you hear?” 

They heard. When Florida spoke 
in that tone they always heard. Florida 
was quite capable of warming them 
herself, and they knew it. They were 
the picture of docile, well-mannered, 
carefully brought up infants, waiting 
patiently for their supper, when Bar- 
rett and Esme appeared, and the Bates 
family — billed on the circuit in “A 
Happy Half Hour at Home ”—settled 
to their evening meal. 

Barrett Bates, clad in purple pyja- 
mas and a gorgeous flowered dressing 
gown, allowed the perspiring Esme to 
lower him into a chair at the head of 
the table. 

“Thanks, darling,” he said weakly. 

“T told pa he oughta stay in bed. 
But he gets lonesome up there,” Esme 
apologized. She glanced anxiously at 
Barrett’s still slightly puffy face. He 
was better, but tragedy lingered on his 
brow. 

“ Ah, Flo, hard to break the habits 
of a lifetime!’ he said heavily. “ An 
actor—an artist—this is curtain time, 
Flo. I get to thinking of it,” he added 
feebly. 

They had come to dread that mo- 
ment, each afternoon and evening, 
when they would have been standing 
in the wings, made up, dressed to go 
on, had they not bought Barretto Villa. 
The orchestra out front breaking into 
the sentimental waltz, the stage set, the 
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practical fireplace glowing. 

Florida could close her eyes and see 
it and smell it all, the grease paint, the 
dusty drops, the acrobats, the double 
team, the single, the hoofers and the 
musical boys, Bojo— Johnny, maybe, 
and poor little George. And Lucille 
Raynor. 

Ohio sat quite still and silent, think- 
ing. The children were subdued. Esme 
sighed gustily, and her hand sought 
Barrett’s under the table. 

It was curtain time to all of them. 


CHAPTER XIII 
BURNING NIGHT 


ESAHIO had flounced upstairs, 

taking the latest copy of 

Variety with her for leis- 

urely perusal in bed. Flori- 

=} da lingered, wringing out 

the dish rag, spreading the 

dish towels on a line to dry, wiping up 
the sink. 

Oregon was bedward bound, trying 
to take each stair with one jump, 
and creating considerable disturbance. 
Poised on each stair she gave time to 
look back and whine at her brother, 
“C’mon, Wash, aw c’mon!” 

Washington was intent on some 
mysterious business of his own, trying 
to make himself as inconspicuous as 
possible as he lingered near the kero- 
sene stove. Every time his sister ad- 
dressed him he gave her a venomous 
look. Finally he burst out: “ Oh, for 
crying out loud, will you shut up? 
Ain’t you got any sense?” 

Oregon paused, her eyes rounder. 
Her lips formed a voiceless question: 
“You doing it now?” 

Washington replied with an irri- 
tated frown and indicated his big 
sister. 

“Washington Bates, you dassent!” 

“ Pity’s sake!’ Washington cried. 
“ Shut up!” 

Florida turned on him. “ Here, you. 
Ma told you to get upstairs. What you 
doing by that stove?” 
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“ Nothing.” 

“It'd better be nothing. What you 
got in your hand?” 

Washington displayed an empty 
hand, two empty hands. Florida ac- 
cepted the alibi doubtfully. ‘ Then 
you get. You heard me!” 

Washington departed, whining. At 
the stair he raced and overtook his sis- 
ter. “I got ’em,” he said. “ Soon’s 
they get quiet we'll beat it out the 
window.” 

Florida stopped at the door to what 
had been the best room of the house, 
the family living room. Her father 
lay extended on the couch. Esme had 
shaded the center table lamp with a 
piece torn off a newspaper, so the light 
would not bother the invalid. She sat 
under the light, buffing her nails anx- 
iously, examining evidences of toil in 
her plump hands. 

“Feel all right now, pa?” Florida 
asked dutifully. | 

Barrett stirred. “Is that my kid- 
die’s voice, is that Flo?” 

“ T said, how’d you feel now?” 

Barrett sighed. “I’m all right, 
daughter. I think the fever is worse, 
but there.” 

“The fever ain’t worse,” Esme said 
shortly. “ All ’t ails him, he itches 
awful!” 

The invalid sighed. 

“T guess he’ll learn to be a farmer 
if he lives long enough,” ma said grim- 
ly prophetic. She was beginning to tire 
of her sympathetic role. Barrett really 
had been enough to try an angel’s dis- 
position. 

“T’m going to turn in,” Florida an- 
nounced. “I’ve had a day!” 

Barrett spoke wistfully: ‘“ Would 
you light your papa a cigarette, baby?” 

Florida began looking for Barrett’s 
cigarette case. It was not on the center 
table or the floor. It was not in the 
kitchen, it was not in his bedroom; it 
had vanished. 

Barrett sat up suddenly. “ There, 
Esme,” he cried, “I told you so—” 

“Told me what?” 
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“ Crooks, that’s what. Thieves! We 
all go around leaving doors and win- 
dows unlocked. Now my cigarette case 
is stolen. Joe Bryson himself gave me 
that case with the compliments of the 
midwest circuit. After this I pack my 
gun at night.” 

“ Stuff!” Esme cried. 

Florida added: ‘‘ Oh, pa, that’s a lot 
of beautiful air!” 

“ Air, is it? I'll tell you something, 
if I get my hands on the rube that got 
my cigarette case, I’ll let some air into 
him. Esme, look in the clothes closet 
upstairs and bring me that pistol.” 

“Look for it yourself! I ain’t going 
to be feeder for any act that ’Il land us 
in the hoosegow.” 

“Be yourself, pa,” said Florida. 
“ These folks may be rubes, but they’re 
not crooks. If we hadn’t started out 


getting fresh with ’em, -maybe they 
wouldn’t have got fresh with us. I’m 
going to forget all that hoke and try 
to make friends. I was talking to one 
of ’em to-night, and—and I’m going to 


try to like ’em.” Florida blushed. 

“Good night, pa and ma,” she add- 
ed. ‘And for Pete’s sake be careful 
with that pistol, pa.” She went on to 
bed. 

Esme rose with a sigh. “I suppose 
you're just going strong, Barrett. You 
been on your back all day, resting. As 
for me, I’m beat.” She paused in 
doubt, her plump face began to pucker 
with sympathy. 

“Now, Barrett, honey, don’t go 
fretting about the neighbors again, and 
you so itchy all over.” 

“ Hah!” said Barrett darkly. 

“Don’t go making trouble, Barrett! 
Lord, ain’t we got enough? If I cculd 
just hear a line from Okey. Wouldn’t 
you think our running that half page 
ad in Variety saying we were retiring 
would have brought a line from him?” 

“A lot he cares,” Barrett said bit- 
terly. ‘Not even when his own pa 
and ma that fed and raised him «are 
concerned! He don’t know what grat- 
itude is.” 








“That’s about enough of that! I 
guess Oklahoma’s got as much grat- 
itude as his papa. What’s he got to 
be grateful to us for? What’s he got 
to thank us for on his bended knees?” 

The eyes of the parents met. 

The indignant look faded from Bar- 
rett’s face. He looked tired, old, a little 
haggard with that anxious look on his 
handsome face. 

“Tf we'd took this farm a year ago, 
it wouldn’t of happened,” he muttered. 
“ Hotels ain’t no place to raise a boy. 
Now it’s too late.” 

“Tt ain’t! It ain’t too late,” Esme 
exclaimed. “And you weren’t to 
blame, either, papa. Why—” 

She stared out of the window. Bar- 
rett, alarmed by her clutch at him, 
stared too. The night was becoming 
luminous with a dancing red light that 
picked out the minute detail of the tree 
trunks and branches, lighted every 
quivering leaf and twig and flared up 
ever redder and more menacing. 

Barrett Bates clasped his pistol. 

“Fire!” he cried. “ Esme, those 
scoundrels have fired our property!” 

Husband and wife ran _ together 
toward the kitchen door. 





CHAPTER XIV 
TWO KINDS OF FLAMES 


=<=jT was undoubtedly a fire 
Hi and becoming more suc- 
cessful every minute. Fur- 
thermore, it was on the 
Bates property, the “old 
~ barn,” as they called it to 
distinguish it from the building where 
Juliet and Ophelia were housed along 
with Bozo the hog and a flock of 
chickens. 

Up to the moment the old barn had 
been a ruinous structure, built partly 
of stone and partly of timber and par- 
tially fallen in. It housed a wagon 
with three wheels, an old fashioned 
“cutter” or pung once fashionable in 
snowy weather, and odds and ends of 
worn out farm equipment. Now it had 
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been converted into a geyser of flame 
and firebrands. 

Forgetful of poison ivy, Barrett 
Bates sped through the orchard and 
over the hill toward the old barn. Be- 
fore him he saw the slender form of 
his daughter Florida, also running. 
Behind him came Esme and Ohio. 

Florida, who was first of all the 
adults, encountered her little sister 
Oregon. Oregon was running from 
the fire and unnecessarily informing 
the world of the conflagration. 

So much of the Bates family assem- 
bled hastily. Plainly there was noth- 
ing they could do on the spot. But 
they had answered a mysterious and 
potent, age-old human instinct, they 
had run to the fire. 

“The local department,” Barrett 
gasped. “I'll telephone!” 

He turned to plunge back up the hill 
toward the house. Ma sighed as she 
watched him run. “ And him dying by 
inches not an hour ago!” 

“T don’t believe it ’Il do any great 
harm,” Florida thought. “ It’s too far 
from anything to set another fire, and 
the weeds and grass are all green.” 

There was a crash of underbrush, 
and another form emerged from the 
gloom, a man’s form. Esme Bates 
grasped her daughter’s arm nervously. 

The newcomer called: “ Hello! 
Looks bad!” 

Florida brightened at the voice. 
“Oh, hello,” she said shyly. “ It’s Mr. 
Turnbull, isn’t it?” ' 

“T was passing,” said Tracy Turn- 
bull. ‘I wasn’t far down the road 
when I saw the light. Anybody know 
how it started? Turned in an alarm? 
We've got a hose wagon down at the 
corners.” 

“Pa’s doing that,” Florida assured 
him. ‘“ This is Mr. Turnbull, ma.” 


“Pleased, I’m sure,” Esme agreed. 
It was the first she had heard of Mr. 
Turnbull, but Florida seemed to know 
something about him. 

“ And my sister, Ohio,” said Flor- 
ida. 
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Before Mr. Turnbull could contrib- 
ute his testimonial of pleasure Ohio 
had clutched her sister. ‘ Flo? Where 
is Washington? Oregon — Oregon! 
Where’s your brother ?” 

Oregon had been standing ahead of 
them all, her chubby legs spread, en- 
joying the fire thoroughly. She turned 
an indifferent glance: ‘‘ Oh, he’s down 
there.” 

“Down there! 
exclaimed. 

“Down where?” Florida echoed. 

“My God, my little boy!” Esme 
screamed. ‘ Oh—” 

“ Stuff,” Florida cried. She caught 
her small sister by the arm and shook 
her. “What do you mean, down 
there? Where is he?” 

They all surrounded Oregon, four 
excited and indignant adults. Their 
excitement communicated itself to her. 
“ He’s down there, somewheres. He’s 
sick,” Oregon said, and suddenly bur- 
ied her face in her mother’s skirt. 

Florida said sharply: ‘‘ Ohio, look 
out for ma.” The injunction was nec- 
essary; Esme Bates reeled. 

Florida left them suddenly, running 
straight for the fire, her flying figure 
lighted by its bright flames. Tracy 
Turnbull sped after her. 

Turnbull caught her arm as she 
neared the building. Together they 
skirted the fire, going as near as the 
heat permitted. The rear end of the 
shed had not yet caught, and Florida 
broke from his grasp to clamber up the 
broken stonework. 


THE CONCLUDING INSTALLMENT 


In the barn!’ Ohio 
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“ Washington!” 
“ Washington!” 

Turnbull vaulted in after her. They 
called together. Sparks were raining 
down and the heat was unbearable. 

Turnbull caught the girl by the 
shoulders. He half dragged, half car- 
ried her toward the air. Florida found 
herself in his arms. She submitted do- 
cilely when he lifted her over the 
broken masonry. 

“ Hark,” Turnbull cried. 
somebody.” 

They listened. The sound was re- 
peated, a groan. They followed its 
direction and came to a hollow a short 
distance beyond the old barn. Prone 
on the grass lay Washington. He was, 
as Oregon reported, sick. 

The spasm passed. Washington sat 
up, eying them giddily. 

Turnbull grinned. ‘“ Poor kid, the 
excitement was too much for him.” 

“Ma always told you not to run too 
hard right after supper, honey,” Flor- 
ida began. Then she swayed uncer- 
tainly, clung to Turnbull, leaning on 
his strength. His arms caught her. 

“Just a littlke—faint—” Florida 
whispered. “It’s gone now.” But she 
lingered a moment longer. 

Tracy Turnbull saw that face so 
close to his own; felt her childlike con- 
fidence in his strength. He bent his 
head swiftly. Their lips met. 

Florida ended the kiss suddenly. 

“TIT feel much better,” she an- 
nounced. ‘‘ And I guess the folks will 
be worrying about us. We’d better go.” 


OF THIS COLORFUL, DELIGHTFUL 


she screamed. 


“T heard 
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THE JOURNEY 


Ir’s a long, short road with many a turning, 
With shadowy valleys and wind-swept hills, 
And along the way there are lodestars burning, 
And the sweet night notes of the whippoorwills; 
And along the way there are tears and laughter, 
And darkness—and dawn which blossoms after. 


Olin Lyman 
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Don’t need de light, officer 














Saving Sinners 


By E. K. Means 


Another Tale of Old Tick- 
fall, Revealing an Episode 
in the Life of the Rev. 
Vinegar Atts When He 
Forgot That He Was a 
Minister of the Gospel 





(TTLE BIT interrupted a 
conversation among the 
Big Four of Tickfall about 

the best place to go fishing 

a} in very hot weather, when 
#4 I the fish are too lazy to bite 
* a hook. 

“ A nigger preacher wants to talk to 
Revun Vinegar Atts!” he called. 

Vinegar arose reluctantly from his 
cool seat under a chinaberry tree, and 
walked with dragging steps to the tele- 
phone. When he returned, he was in 
a bad humor. 

“ De Revun Vernon Crook craves to 
see me de very worst way,” he told 
them. 

“Well,” Skeeter remarked, “de 
Henscratch is still doin’ a measly little 
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“*EVE'YBODY IN 
DE cHoRUS!” 
VINEGAR 
COMMANDED 


bizness at de same ole stan’. If dis 
here nigger preacher ain’t no crazier 
dan mos’ nigger preachers is, he kin 
ast de way an’ find de blessed spot 
whar we lives at a po’ dyin’ rate.” 

“ But he specify dis am important, 
an’ he wants me to come to him,” Vine- 
gar said. 

“Ts he at any pertickler place, or jes’ 
oozin’ aroun’?” Pap Curtain inquired. 

“He is at de Shin Bone Resteraw,” 
Vinegar told them. “ He said I could 
lee it up dar an’ eat off’n him.” 

“Le’s all of us go up dar an’ eat 
off'n him!” Skeeter suggested. “I 
craves free vittles. We'll tell him dat 
de Big Fo’ always acts as a solid body, 
full of faith an’ good wucks and divers 
diseases.” 








SAVING SINNERS 


“Who is dis here Vernon Crook?” 
Pap Curtain asked. 

“Dat ain’t much to tell,” Vinegar 
replied. ‘‘ He’s jes’ a big ol’ lazy coun- 
try nigger preacher. He don’t do no 
good, an’ he ain’t activous enough to 
do no harm. De devil is a active cuss, 
an’ all his folks is busy, but Vernon is 
too slow to pufform any devilment.” 

“ Maybe he’s plannin’ some devilish- 
ment an’ needs he’p,” Pap suggested 
hopefully. 

“Naw! He gits a notion now an’ 
den dat he had oughter do somepin 
useful for his day an’ generation. His 
mind ain’t so very bright, an’ about 
all he kin think of to do is to hol’ a 
distracted meetin’; an’ mos’ in gineral 
he asts me to he’p him. I figger dat’s 
what he wants now,” Vinegar said, as 
they walked slowly toward the eating 
house. 

Upon their arrival they found that 
Vinegar had made a good guess. Crook 
informed them that a number of peo- 


ple of his locality had requested him to 
come to Tickfall and secure the serv- 
ices of the Rev. Vinegar Atts for a 
protracted meeting. He explained that 
they had chosen a likely spot in the 


woods, where there were several 
springs of cool water, and that there 
was an old tabernacle for the accom- 
modation of the acres of people who 
would be sure to come and hear him 
preach. 

“Dat sounds good to me,” Vinegar 
said. “I’m glad de cormittee wus wise 
enough to pick me out to cornduct de 
meetin’ fer ’em. A big evangelistical 
service. like dat demands a big preach- 
er, an’ I am it.” 

“ Whut I likes about dem arrange- 
ments is dat Vinegar will do all de 
hard wuck,” Crook remarked. ‘“ Dey 
app’inted me to take up de collection 
of de money an’ expend de expenches 
of de meetin’, an’ Vinegar has to do 
all the whoopin’ an’ hollerin’ an’ hard 
wuck.” 

“In de good ole times, befo’ prohi- 
bition come in style, I could preach 
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better an’ holler louder dan any 
preacher in Louzeanna,” Vinegar said 
complacently. “All I needed to git 
me goin’ good wus a quart of whisky 
an’ two sour lemons.” 

“Dem times is gone ferever,” Skeet- 
er sighed. “ Preachin’ ain’t whut it 
used to be. I done tuck notice dat folks 
don’t go to chu’ch like dey use to befo’ 
prohibition. Of co’se, I admits dat 
some of dem chu’ch customers went to 
meetin’ because dey wus befuddled up, 
an’ didn’t really know whar dey wus 
at. I went frequent in de good ol’ 
times, but I couldn’t gib you no good 
reason why.” 

“Well, you go back an’ repote dat 
I will be glad to accep’ de invite,” 
Vinegar said, ignoring Skeeter’s la- 
mentation. “I will arrive at de time 
app’inted, an’ will keep on ontil eve’y- 
body in dat country is repented an’ re- 
fawmed an’ cornverted.” 

‘Hol’ on, fellers!” Pap Curtain in- 
terposed. “It ’pears to me dat us 
ought to move ag’in’ de forces of on- 
righteousness in a solid body. Now 
I ain’t done no religious wuck in a 
long time, an’ it seems to me dat ef 
me an’ Skeeter an’ Figger could go up 
an’ he’p Vinegar in his wuck, de people 
would bless us, an’ de Lawd would 
bless us, an’ we will do a large amount 
of good.” 

“Lawd, whut a histidious notion!” 
Skeeter applauded. “TI volunteers to 
go right now!” 

_“T'm skeart our little congregation 
ain’t financial able to finance a crew 
like dat,” Crook said thoughtfully. 
“ Fo’ niggers is a right smart force in 
numbers.” 

“Don’t need no finance,” Skeeter 
said, with a generous gesture. “I’m 
got a millyum dollars—to git. All 
you’s got to do is to feed us liberal an’ 
gib us a soft place to sleep, for us likes 
a good bed. Us comes at our own 
risk, an’ bears our own pussonal ex- 
penches.” 

“ Praise de Lawd!” Crook said. “TI 
will depart at once an’ make my re- 
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pote to de cong’egation about dese gor- 
geous arrangements!” 


II 


WHEN Crook had gone, the Big 
Four resumed their seats at the table 
and began to plan their evangelistic 
campaign. With a new interest, a new 
toy to play with, something to talk 
about, they were fixed for happiness 
for the rest of the day. They were 
going to mix big medicine and make 
heap big talk. 

Their discussion of their business 
was free and public, and they soon no- 
ticed a colored man who was eating 
alone in a corner of the restaurant, and 
who seemed to be much interested in 
what they were saying. As he glanced 
their way whenever the Long Straw 
Church was mentioned, they decided 
that he was from that locality, and 
would probably attend the meeting; so 
they advertised garrulously what they 
proposed to do, in order to get him in- 
terested. 

Having finished his meal, the man 
rose from his place, stepped over, and 
touched Vinegar Atts on the shoulder. 

“My name is Mallard Duck, 
_brothers,” he said. 

“ Pleased to meet yo’ acquaintance,” 
they all murmured. 

“TI onderstan’ dat you fo’ men is a 
*vangelistic organization, an’ you aims 
to visit Long Straw,” he said. 

“T think dat wus de place whar de 
tabernacle is at,’ Vinegar said. “ Dat 
ole Crook talks like he had mursh in 
his mouth; but I knows dar is such a 
place up in de Little Moccasin woods.” 

“Suttinly, dat’s de place,” Mallard 
agreed. “I knows it well.” 

“It don’t sound like much now,” 
Vinegar told him; “ but when we git 
our meetin’ started good, all de coons 
in de country will come crowdin’ in an’ 
cornfessin’ up deir crimes.” 

“I don’t misdoubt dat,” Mallard re- 
plied heartily. ‘“ You fo’ look like 
powerful pulpit pounders. I figger 


you'll spend a few weeks dar.” 
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“ Two or three weeks at leas’, 
told him. 

“TI hopes you stay long enough to 
meet up wid a certain nigger,” Mallard 
went on. ‘ You know my onlies’ boy, 
Bill Duck, is up dar. I hope you'll re- 
ligious him up an’ send him back 
home.” 

“ Huh!” Vinegar grunted. “I never 
knowed Bill’s pap befo’, an’ I done fer- 
got Bill off'n my mind ontil dis very 
minute; but I shore recall him plain!” 

“T reckin so,” replied Mallard, with 
a sour grin. ‘He done somepin to 
you, didn’t he?” 

“Yep, he done a plenty,” Vinegar 
confessed. “Is he still livin’ wid his 
wife?” 

“He is,” Mallard stated; “ an’ dat 
female is suttinly able to team up wid 
him an’ he’p him to travel fast!” 

“T know,” Vinegar sighed. “ Dey 
try to be as happy as dey kin be, but 
sometimes it’s hard on de innercent 
stand-byers!” 

“Whut happened?” Skeeter Butts 
demanded. “ How come I ain’t never 
heard nothin’ about dis?” 

“TI wus too plumb disgusted to tell 
it,” Vinegar replied; “ but dis is whut 
it wus—Bill an’ Ruby wus married, 
an’ dey got mos’ of deir domestic hap- 
piness out of big rows wid each other. 
Instead of talkin’ love, dey fussed. In- 
stead of whisperin’ sweet nothin’s to 
each other, dey bawled each other out. 
Dey didn’t use no honey words—dey 
cussed; an’ dey got so used to enjoyin’ 
demselves dat way dat dey didn’t gib 
a durn who wus present when dey en- 
tertained demselfs.” 

“T knows a heap of niggers like 
dat,” Skeeter remarked. 

“So do I,” Vinegar agreed; “ but 
dis team wus de wusst. Now I had a 
chu’ch service over at Shongaloon once 
—one of dem affairs whar you hab all 
de eatin’ an’ preachin’ on de groun’, 
All de skillet Christians wus present. 
We had pie an’ piety, potatoes an’ 
preachin’, sandwiches an’ saints, an’ 
we wus all out under de trees, engaged 
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in feedin’, when dese here two hellions 
got in a row about somepin. One wus 
on one side of de table, an’ one wus on 
de yuther, but it wus whar two tables 
met an’ made a kind of corner, an’ I 
wus sorter between ’em.” 

“You wus in de bloody angle,” 
Skeeter snickered, from the memories 
of a world war experience. 

“Whut started de fracas?” Figger 
Bush asked. 

“T didn’t git in on de fust off-start- 
in’,’ Vinegar said; “but I always 
knowed dat a woman cain’t throw 
straight, even when she knows whar 
she wants to hit an’ takes good aim. 
Ruby craved to plaster about a gallon 
of pertater salad on de face of her hus- 
bunt; but she missed Bill about three 
feet, an’ dat whole mess hit me right 
in de center of my upper stomick an’ 
spiled my clothes complete.” 

“Dar now!” Pap Curtain howled. 
“*T wisht I could have saw it!” 

“Tt wus a sight, all right,” Vinegar 
assured him; “ an’ atter dat wild pitch 
she throwed a cup full of grape juice, 
an’ dat hit me, too. Dat red juice on 
de part of my white shirt an’ my white 
vest dat wus not smeared wid pertater 
salad made me look like de victim of 
a bloody an’ malicious massacree.” 

“ Bloody angle!” Skeeter Butts re- 
peated. 

“Dat wus not no polite way to serve 
salad an’ grape juice to a preacher at a 
church picnic,” Figger Bush observed 
solemnly. 

“Ef dey had left off when dey had 
served me, mebbe we could fergive 
’em,” Vinegar grinned; “ but of co’se 
Bill had to come to de rescue of de in- 
nercent preacher an’ save him from be- 
ing kilt entirely. He throwed back at 
Ruby, an’ I wus still betwix’ an’ be- 
tween.” 

“ Bloody angle!” Skeeter said again. 

“Dar wus plenty of dishes an’ 
plenty of eats down de line of tables. 
Did you ever see two dawgs run up 
an’ down a fence, barkin’ at each other 
through de pickets? Well, it wus like 
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dat. Dey whooped an’ howled an’ 
cussed an’ throwed things, an’ plas- 
tered each yuther over like a movie 
picture; an’ whut dey didn’t git I did, 
an’ a good time wus had by all!” 

“Lawd!” Figger lamented. “I 
wisht I had been dar to see it!” 

“After awhile we got ’em sup- 
pressed down, an’ den we all got riled 
up an’ reported ’em to de court fer dis- 
turbin’ public worship,” Vinegar con- 
cluded. ‘“ Bofe of ’em knowed dat dey 
would git no mercy, because dey 
spoiled our vittles; so they lit out from 
dat country, an’ I ain’t never heard of 
*em up to now.” 

Suddenly Skeeter Butts broke out in 
a loud snicker. He did not attempt to 
tell the cause of his amusement, but 
the thing evidently got funnier, for in 
a minute he was laughing like a hys- 
terical fool. The others waited, know- 
ing that he must share the joke with 
them. At last he managed to tell. 

“IT know de reason de Revun Vine- 
gar Atts never told us about dis here 
incidunt. It wus because he got mad 
an’ fergot his divine callin’, an’ 
cussed !” 

There was a whoop of laughter, and 
then the men turned and looked at 
Vinegar inquiringly. Vinegar grinned. 

“T ain’t say I didn’t,” he confessed; 
“but I don’t remember. I cain’t re- 
call any cuss words dat I used at dat 
time.” 

“De Revun Atts has stated de facks 
in de case jes’ like dey happened,” Mal- 
lard Duck said. “ Bill an’ his wife is 
been refugeein’ in de woods up aroun’ 
Long Straw fer about two year, wait- 
in’ fer Vinegar to fergive ’em an’ de 
folks to fergit. You men are gwine 
up dar on a religious tour. I’m askin’ 
you fer de Lawd’s sake to see whut 
you kin do fer my boy an’ girl. Dey 
don’t really mean no harm. Dey’s jes’ 
kinder keerless like wid deir vittles. 
I’m gittin’ ol’, an’ I needs dem chillum 
down here wid me.” 

“You wants us to hunt ’em up an’ 
see ef dey has repented an’ refawmed,” 
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Pap suggested in a charitable tone. 

“T’m gwine to pervide myself wid 
a chest perteckter an’ put a bridle on 
my tongue,” said Vinegar, laughing; 
“but I’ll go. I cain’t cherish spite mo’ 
dan two year!” 





III 


THE Big Four rattled out to Long 
Straw in Skeeter’s superannuated fliv- 
ver. When they reached the little rus- 
tic shed which was dignified with the 
name of tabernacle, they climbed out 
and surveyed the scene of their future 
evangelistic endeavors. All around 
them were hundreds of acres covered 
with hothouse palms, scrub pine, 
vines, and sassafras. Nobody seemed 
to be occupying any of it, or threaten- 
ing to do so. 

“Dis looks like de abomination of 
desolation,” Vinegar lamented. ‘Whar 
is de people at? Whar is de folks com- 
in’ from to hear me explavacate ?” 

“We cain’t raise no meetin’ on dis 
desolate ’*bomination,’ Pap Curtain 
snarled. “ Nothin’ will ever git a start 
in dis place but hell an’ rattlesnakes!” 

“How come dis preacher Crook 
ain’t here to meet us?” Skeeter in- 
quired. ‘‘ We don’t know whar to go 
or whut to do nex’, an’ I’s so hongry 
I could eat de spare tire off’n my auto. 
My stomick tells me dat it’s exackly 
twelve o’clock, straight up dinner time. 
I needs a nigger to lead me to a knife 
an’ fork!” 

“T guess dar’s a lot of cabins hid 
up here in dese woods,” Vinegar said, 
staring around him; “ but dey are hid 
away from me. I wonder could we 
holler an’ git somebody to holler back 
at us?” 

They tried it, and got no response. 
Vinegar Atts had a voice like the bull 
of Bashan, and his deep-sea roaring 
reverberated through the great ca- 
thedral of the woods and filled his com- 
panions with hope that even the dead 
would be able to hear. Then the other 


three made futile efforts, and echo only 
answered. ‘They sat down and waited, 
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feeling more lonely and forsaken all 
the time. 

““Mebbe ef we sing it will git us 
somepin,” Figger Bush suggested. 
“Song voices carry powerful fur 
sometimes; an’ it ’pears to me like de 
people of dis communerty live mighty 
long ways from here!” 

“Us will sing a invitation hymn,” 
Vinegar announced. “Invite de peo- 
ple to come an’ rescue us.” 

“Dat’s a good notion,” Figger de- 
clared. 

Then, as he had been the first to sug- 
gest a song, he raised the tune: 

“ Rescue de perishin’, 
Keer fer de dyin’, 
Snatch dem in pity from death an’ de 
grave!” 

The other three sat in perfect silence 
and let Figger sing a solo. He stopped 
with a look of surprise that they had 
not joined in with him, and found that 
they were all staring at him in disap- 


proval. 
“Whut’s de matter?’ Figger 
barked. “ Whut ails you niggers?” 


“ Whut ails you?” Vinegar snorted. 
“Dat song shows you ain’t got yo’ 
good senses. If any nigger wus out 
alone in dese woods, do you reckon 
he’d come aroun’ whar we wus dyin’ 
an’ perishin’ at? If he knowed dat 
death an’ de grave wus a snatchin’ at 
us, do you figger he’d come an’ try to 
snatch us back?” 

“All right!” Figger said weakly. 
“Go on wid your side of it.” 

“T aims to sing a real invitation 
hymn,” Vinegar announced. 

He rose to his feet, stuck his right 
hand between the buttons of his white 
vest, placed his left hand behind his 
back, raised his head like a dog howl- 
ing at the moon, and whooped: 


“Oh, come to de church in de wildwood! 
No lovelier spot in de dale; 

No spot am so dear to my childhood 
As de little brown church in de vale!” 


“Dat sounds like it might git us 
somepin,” Pap Curtain remarked, as 




















he listened to the echo of the sonorous 
voice among the trees. 

They waited expectantly, hoping 
that some one would reply, for music 
is the language of the negro race, those 
children of sunshine and song; but 
they heard nothing in response. 

“Mebbe dey ain’t been sufficient 
urged,” Figger Bush remarked in a 
disgruntled voice. ‘‘ Vinegar may hab 
choosed a better hymn dan me, but I 
don’t see no rush!” 

‘“‘ Eve’ybody on de chorus!” Vinegar 
commanded. 


“Oh, come, come, come, come! 
Come to de church in de wi-i-ildwood !” 


An owl, awakened from his noon- 
day slumber, stuck his horned head out 
of a hole in an oak tree and inquired 
sleepily : 

“Who? Who? Who-o-0-0?” 

“ Anybody!” Vinegar whooped. 
“Us ain't hard to please!” 

“Eve’body on de second verse,” 
Skeeter suggested. 


“From de church in de valley by de wild- 
wood, 
Befo’ day fades away into night, 
I would fain from dis spot of my childhood 
Wing my way to de mansions of light!” 


Just as the men were singing the last 
line a rooster crowed. Every man 
sprang to a different spot and attempt- 
ed to locate the sound. . 

“Whar is dat rooster at?” they 
asked. 

Fach man located the source of the 
sound in a different direction. 

“ Be still, boys —— mebbe he’ll crow 
agin,” Vinegar pleaded. “I craves to 
visit a house real soon dat has chickens 
on de place, an’ dat will put a chicken 
on de plate. My mouth is plumb sot 
fer a chicken dinner. Dat ol’ rooster 
we heard oughter enter de ministry!” 

“«Ef you wanter see a preacher 
grin, jes’ sot him down to a well baked 
hin,’ ” Skeeter quoted. “I hope dat 


rooster will crow agin real soon. Up 
to now, he’s de only thing whut has 
put any din in dinner!” 
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The obliging bird crowed again. 
This time the four men agreed upon 
the direction whence the sound ema- 
nated, and they started toward that lo- 
cality with unanimous enthusiasm, 
leaving their automobile standing 
under the trees. After a walk of five 
or six minutes, they came out at a 
clearing, and found a two-room cabin 
with a “ dog-trot ”—this being a porch 
between the rooms, so named because 
the dogs took a short cut by trotting 
through it, rather than going around 
the house. A table was spread in the 
dog-trot, and a woman was dishing up 
food. 

When she saw the four men, she 
stopped her work and stood waiting, 
while her jaws slowly masticated a 
wad of chewing gum, like a cow with 
a cud. 

When Vinegar got near enough to 
look through the blazing noonday sun 
and identify the woman who stood in 
the shadow of the little porch, he 
stopped short with a gasp of surprise. 
She was the colored lady who two 
years before had plastered his bulging 
middle with potato salad and sprayed 
him with grape juice. 

Vinegar wondered if she was still 
indulging in these domestic calis- 
thenics, and began to guess how soon 
he would have to begin dodging the 
plates and ducking the soup. The other 
men had never seen Mrs. Bill Duck, 
but the preacher’s conduct pretty clear- 
ly revealed her identity. 

Vinegar did not speak, the lady of- 
fered no remarks, the three men had 
nothing to say to a stranger. It could 
not be called a boisterous assemblage. 
Nay, it was a singularly silent situa- 
tion. 

“ Mawnin’!” Vinegar ventured. 

“Same back at you!” Ruby an- 
swered. 

“Does you know me?” Vinegar in- 
quired, looking behind him to see that 
he had a clear space to run away with- 
out stepping on a hound dog or falling 
into the well. 


9999 
! 
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“De las’ time I see you, you wus 
covered wid spoiled vittles like a gar- 
bage barrel,” Ruby grinned. 

“You owes me a dinner dat I missed 
on dat sad occasion,” Vinegar grinned 
back. 

“You got mo’ dinner dan you want- 
ed, but it was in de wrong place,” Ruby 
reminded him. 

“T could put a little grub on de in- 
side, an’ it would do mea heap of good 
now,” Vinegar assured her. 

“Ef you don’t bear me no grudge, 
you’s welcome,” Ruby said. “ Ef dem 
yuther niggers is friends of yourn, 
tell ’em to come in. I’s glad to hab 
some company, fer it’s lonesome in 
dese woods. Come in, and set up.” 


1V 


THE four hungry men found them- 
selves face to face with a hunk of fat 
meat as large as a football, with no 
more trace of lean flesh in it than could 
be found in a vat of lard. There were 


six boiled potatoes and a boiled cab- 


bage. ‘There were boiled beans and 
boiled corn, all so thick with grease 
that, as they cooled, there was a film 
of lard forming upon the top of each 
dish, like the frost upon a vegetable in 
an open field. There was corn bread 
cooked with so much grease that they 
could have squeezed the corn pone in 
their hands, and the oil would have run 
out between their fingers. The layout 
was completed by a jar of moldy 
pickles and a bottle of ketchup. 

The men had just been served when 
around the corner of the house came 
Bill Duck. Emitting a whoop of sur- 
prise and welcome, he sprang upon the 
porch and grabbed Vinegar Atts in a 
fond embrace. He seemed wholly in- 
different to the fact that just two years 
earlier Vinegar had occupied the un- 
enviable position between Bill and his 
. wife that Belgium held in the late un- 
pleasantness between France and Ger- 
many. Thus quickly are the memories 
of war obliterated. 

“ Happy days, Bill 


y? 


Vinegar 
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howled. ‘ You look as good to me as 
a big black angel jes’ come down from 
de pearly gates! I hope you fo’ men 
have come to spend a month wid us!” 

“ How is you two cullud folks git- 
tin’ along?” Vinegar began. “Is you 
still throwin’ things?” 

“Naw! We hab done sottled 
down,” Bill averred. “ Ruby never 
could learn to throw straight. Mebbe 
dat’s how come I have lived so long; 
but we fussed and fit about everything 
ontil we talked ourselfs out. Den we 
got in dat little scrap at de dinner pic- 
nic at de church, an’ de gran’ jury run 
us away. For de past two year we 
been livin’ here in de woods; an’ now 
we’s peacefuler an’ peacefuler all de 
time.” 

“I’m glad you done got wise to de 
fack dat it ain’t lawful to throw 
things,” replied Vinegar. “I would 
hate to go trottin’ away from here wid 
dis hunk of fat meat down my collar 
an’ de greasy gravy splashin’ on my 
bald head!” 

“ An’ you ain’t got no roast pig to 
fight back wid,” Bill remarked remi- 
niscently. ‘“ You shore did pound me 
an’ Ruby wid dat pig! Mebbe, ef I’d 
stayed an’ stood trial, I could hab got 
free on de plea of self-defense. I got 
a scar on my head now whar you—” 

“Us won’t go into dat,” Vinegar in- 
terrupted hastily. 

“ Suttinly we will go into dat!” Fig- 
ger Bush exclaimed, springing to his 
feet in great excitement. “I want to 
know whut come to pass! I bet Vine- 
gar wus guilty of some kind of moral 
turpentine!” 

“ You mean turpitood,” Skeeter cor- 
rected, his eyes dancing with excite- 
ment. ‘“ Dat’s why Vinegar never told 
us nothin’ about dis here happenstance! 
Whut did Vinegar do wid dat roast 

i Pp 

“ You tell ’em,” Vinegar said to Bill 
Duck; and during the ensuing recital 
he sat with his head bent and his chin 
in his collar. 

“Tt happened dis way,” began Bill. 
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“Me an’ Ruby had a furse, an’ fell out 
an’ fit. Ruby throwed an’ missed me, 
an’ hit Vinegar wid some gormy per- 
tater salad. Den she throwed grape 
juice, an’ hit Vinegar agin. Right in 
front of Vinegar wus a little roast pig 
all stuffed wid dressin’, an’ a red apple 
in his mouth. Vinegar gripped dat 
pig by de two behin’ legs an’ slung it 
aroun’ scandalous. He hit Ruby on 
de side of de head an’ knocked her 
spinnin’ over a log. I come to de 
rescue of Ruby, an’ Vinegar side- 
swiped me wid dat pig an’ bust my 
scalp. De pig come half in two, an’ 
dat lef’ Vinegar wid a behin’ leg in 
each hand; an’ Lawd, how he did blim- 
blam an’ lay aroun’ him wid dem 
hams!” 

“Dar! Whut do de good Lawd 
think about dat?” Figger Bush ex- 
claimed, in tones of great satisfaction. 
“Moral turpentinetood, I call it!” 

“Dat little fracas is done past, an’ 
no hard feelin’s on none of de three 


sides,” Vinegar said, his head coming 
out of his collar as a terrapin sticks 


his head from his shell. “ De good 
Lawd is done fergive an’ fergot. De 
good Marster cain’t pester His mind 
about a lot of fool nigger doin’s!” 

The men waited for Bill to utter 
some remark of agreement to this. 
They noticed that the young man 
seemed to be trying to work up his 
courage to ask a question. 

“Does you cullud people think it 
would be safe fer me to go back home 
to live?” he finally blurted out. 

Suttinly! !? Vinegar said. “I done 
fergive an’ fergot, de people whut seen 
de fight is done fergot, de law won’t 
pay you no mind, an’ I bet de good 
Lawd ain’t never heard tell of you two 
niggers. Wid all de yearthquakes an’ 
cycaloons pestering His mind, He ain’t 
got no time to bother wid three niggers 
throwin’ vittles at a religious picnic!” 

“Dat sound like powerful good 
preachin’ to me,” replied Bill grateful- 
ly. ‘“ My paw has a farm out in de 
edge of de town, an’ he tol’ me once 
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dat he expeck to inherit me dat prop- 
erty, ef I behaved myself. I been kind 
of hopin’—” 

“Yep!” Vinegar interrupted. ‘“ Yo’ 
paw met me in de Shin Bone Resteraw, 
an’ told me to tell you dat he’s got old 
an’ fibble in his mind, an’ it’s time fer 
you two to come back an’ take charge 
of dat farm.” 

“Bless Gawd!” Bill exclaimed. 
“Dis is shore one happy day fer me!” 

Ruby walked over, put one arm 
around Vinegar Atts, and patted him 
on the back with her other hand. Tears 
came into her eyes. 

“I begs yo’ parding, revun,” she 
said in a trembling voice. “I ’polo- 
gizes fer smearin’ you wid vittles, an’ 
I promise never to do dat no mo’. 
When we git sottled up in town, I aims 
to invite you to come out an’ eat wid 
us, an’ I’ll give you pertater salad an’ 
grape juice.” 

When all had been said that could 
be thought of, Bill asked: 

“Did you niggers come all the way 
up here to tell us dese kind words?” 

“Naw!” replied Vinegar. ‘“ We 
come to start a distracted meetin’ wid 
de Revun Crook.” 

“Dar ain’t no nigger preacher of 
dat name aroun’ here,” Bill Duck told 
him. “ You done got de places mixed. 
Dis here spot is in de scrub pine coun- 
try, an’ is called Long Straw. De 
Revun Crook is preacher in de low 
country ’way down at de yuther end of 
de Little Moccasin Swamp, where de 
catfish an’ tadpoles grow at, an’ where 
de crawfish dig holes dat a man could 
slip his leg into; an’ so dat place is 
called Long Craw. It’s twenty miles.” 

“Huh!” Pap Curtain grunted, as he 
rose to his feet. ‘We got to start 
right now an’ ride till dark to git to dat 
tabernacle in time fer de meetin’. Dat 
news shore makes me sad!” 

“Naw!” Vinegar Atts bawled. “We 
done found two prodigal calves, an’ 
we're sendin’ ’em back home to deir 
father’s house. Dat sure makes me 
glad!” 











SHE RAISED TWO SHAPELY 
BROWN ARMS IN PITI- 
FUL ENTREATY 








The Medicine Man 


Being the First of the Adventures of Raymond Mannering, Agent of the Siam 
) Wood Company and Uncrowned King of a Remote Jungle Region 


By Reginald Campbell 


AYMOND MANNERING, 
of the Siam Wood Com- 
pany, was a lonely indi- 
vidual, for he lived in a 
solitary bungalow on the 
right bank of the Me Toom 
River at a point about two 
hundred and fifty miles due north of 
Bangkok. Europeans being conspicu- 
ous by their absence in that region, 
such pleasing distractions as bridge, 
tennis, dancing, gossip, and scandal 
were denied him. This state of affairs, 
however, left Mannering completely 
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unmoved, for he liked loneliness and 
loved his work. 

His duties were legion. He had to 
collect the thousands of teak logs that 
came swirling down the river during 
the rains, tie them up into neat rafts 
averaging one hundred and sixty logs 
apiece, and then dispatch them on their 
long journey down to Bangkok. He 
had to see that no jams occurred in the 
timber-crowded river. He had to set- 
tle the numerous quarrels that arose 
among the native raftsmen; and final- 
ly, as uncrowned king of the district, 
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he was forced to perform certain tasks 
of which no one in distant Bangkok 
dreamed. 

The men under his rule were a 
mixed lot. The raftsmen were Sia- 
mese, lean, swarthy, and of evil eye, 
while the carrier and compound coolies 
were simple Kamoos from over the 
border. All of them feared Manner- 
ing greatly because, as the nearest 
posse of police was exactly fifty miles 
away, he was wont, on occasions, to 
take the law into his own hands. 

They were capable hands, were Man- 
nering’s, but his features struck one 
the most. Thin, determined, and 
burned a dull brick red by the sun, they 
made him look older than his thirty 
years. His eyes were a cold, steely 
blue, reflecting icy intelligence; and na- 
tives who caught their hard, relentless 
gaze were wont to say that without 
doubt Mannering was a man to be re- 
spected. And respected he was, for 
even the neighboring villages, with 
their mixed Siamese-Lao population, 
held him in fear and awe. 

The one exception to the rule was 
the village of Ban Toh, a collection of 
jungle shanties situated some eight 
miles from Mannering’s bungalow. 
Though built in the very heart of the 
forest, its name was known for miles 
around as that of a place haunted by 
fearful ghosts and devils. The inhabi- 
tants of Ban Toh were a strange peo- 
ple, so it was whispered, given to 
strange practices and owing allegiance 
to a powerful medicine man named Pin 
Sawn. 

The rumors concerning this latter 
individual grew and multiplied exceed- 
ingly, till eventually his fame was such 
that several of Mannering’s raftsmen, 
prompted by a kind of terrified curi- 
osity, were guilty of neglecting their 
duties in order to seek his counsel. It 
was then that the white man judged it 
high time to put a stop to Pin Sawn’s 
unholy activities. Accordingly, on a 
golden evening in March, when the 
rafting work was at its slackest, he fin- 


ished off some arrears of correspond- 
ence and called for his boy. 

“Ai Kong,” said he, when the serv- 
ant stood before him, “‘ to-morrow I go 
to Ban Toh. See, therefore, that my 
riding kit is ready and that the spurs 
are clean this time.” 

Ai Kong, a Kamoo only lately in 
Mannering’s service, salaamed. 

“The master will go visit Pin 
Sawn?” he ventured. 

“That is naught to do with thee, 
Ai Kong.” 

“ Master, I know; but, speaking of 

Pin Sawn, there is even now in your 
cook house a maiden who has cause to 
hate and fear that man of magic.” 
_ “And what does a Lao maiden do 
in my compound?” said Mannering 
sharply. “ Has Ai Kong forgotten my 
rule that no women enter the Great 
Company’s premises ?” 

“ Lord, the matter is naught to do 
with me. It was the cook who brought 
her in.” 

“Ho, was it?” 

“Lord, it happen like this. The 
cook go walking this afternoon along 
the river bank, and he meet a maiden 
who run swiftly. He stop her, and 
she say she run away from Ban Toh, 
being much afraid of Pin Sawn. 
Wherefore did the cook take pity on 
her and lead her to the cook house, 
where he give her rice. She eat much, 
and now she rest there still.” 

“H-m!” breathed Mannering. “ It 
would seem that my dinner to-night 
will be more uneatable than usual!” 

“Lord,” said the boy frankly, “ the 
dinner will be no worse than it always 
has been; for, knowing the cook, I, too, 
have been in his house since the girl 
arrived.” 

Mannering stifled a grin. 

“Bring the girl to me,” he barked 
with alarming suddenness. 

The boy vanished, to reappear short- 
ly in company with the maiden, whom 
the white man saw at a glance to be of 
extraordinary beauty. She was the 
tiniest thing, as graceful as a deer, but 
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her hands twitched nervously and her 
sloe-black eyes looked haunted. 

“Thy name, small one?” asked Man- 
nering. 

“Lord, it is Chan Rawt,” she said. 

“My boy has told me that Chan 
Rawt has fled from Ban Toh for fear 
of Pin Sawn. That is the truth?” 

The girl hesitated for a moment. 
Then, with a swift movement, she 
flung herself down on the hard teak 
boards of the floor and raised two 
shapely brown arms in pitiful entreaty. 

“Master,” she sobbed, “I have 
heard it said that you are all wise and 
all powerful, also that you fear neither 
man nor devil, being stony and hard of 
heart; yet do the people agree that you 
are just, and I crave justice!” 

“It would seem,” said Mannering 
grimly, “ that the time has indeed come 
for my visit to Pin Sawn. If Chan 
Rawt would tell me her story— You 
are dismissed, Ai Kong.” 

And then, to the shrilling of the 
crickets that sang in hundreds from the 
trees within the compound, the Lao 
girl, speaking in the tense, monosylla- 
bic native tongue, unfolded her tale. 

It appeared that she, Chan Rawt, 
had for the whole sixteen years of her 
life dwelt in the village of Ban Toh, 
that she was now of marriageable age, 
and that the suitors for her small 
brown hand were many. First and 
foremost among them was Pin Sawn, 
the medicine man; but he, being mid- 
dle-aged and ugly both in mind and 
body, had evoked nothing but repulsion 
in the maiden’s heart, and she had been 
rash enough to tell him so in plain 
terms. 

Thereafter strange misfortunes had 
begun to shower thick and fast upon 
the village. Sickness, flood, and tem- 
pest had taken their toll of life and 
health. Finally three buffaloes had 
died unaccountably in one night, 





whereupon the inhabitants had con- 
sulted the medicine man in haste, for 
without doubt some very bad devil was 
abroad. 
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There had followed many incanta- 
tions by Pin Sawn, and after much 
burning of candles and sprinkling of 
holy water the magician had made the 
discovery that there was indeed a devil 
in the village, and that it had chosen 
the body and soul of Chan Rawt as its 
dwelling place. The girl’s parents, 
with loud lamentations and frenzied 
wringing of hands, had visited Pin 
Sawn and begged for mercy; for, when 
a devil inhabits a human being, the 
only possible course is to drive that 
person into the forest, never to return 
to the haunts of men. 

At first the medicine man had been 
obdurate, and then he had relented 
slightly. There was one way, he said, 
and one way only, by which the devil 
might perhaps be driven out from the 
body of Chan Rawt. If he, Pin Sawn, 
married the girl, he might be able to 
bring his influence on the spirit; but 
for this he would require the sum of 
one hundred ticals. 

Her parents, being fearful for their 
daughter’s safety and very much in 
awe of Pin Sawn, had consented to the 
proposed arrangement; but the girl had 
taken matters into her own hands and 
fled for Ban Huat, the village situated 
close to the Lord Mannering’s com- 
pound. 

When she had come to the end of 
her tale, Mannering’s hard blue eyes 
stared into the distance in a manner 
that boded little good for Pin Sawn. 
After a few moments’ silence he re- 
called his boy. 

“Ai Kong,” said he, “the maiden 
will sleep here to-night; therefore pre- 
pare her a bed in the spare room of my 
bungalow. ‘To-morrow, as I have al- 
ready told thee, I ride for Ban Toh.” 

With an expressionless face the boy 
went about his duties. 


II 


On the following morning, leaving 
the girl in the care of his boy and the 
cook, Mannering galloped up to Ban 
Toh and went straight to the house of 




















her parents. A few minutes’ conver- 
sation, however, convinced him that it 
was useless to argue with them. They 
were a decent old couple, and they 
loved their daughter; but they believed 
implicitly in the medicine man, and 
Mannering’s most earnest efforts could 
not shake that belief. He accordingly 
cut short the interview and hastened 
over to the hut of the magician. 

“My lord is well?” inquired Pin 
Sawn courteously, as the white man 
pulled aside the rushes at the entrance. 

“He is well,’ snapped Mannering, 
“but all is not well in this village. 
‘There is evil work here, and it is be- 
cause Pin Sawn is an evil man. Thou 
hast said that there is a devil in the 
girl Chan Rawt. Pin Sawn, that devil 
shall come out, and it shall come out 
without thy marrying her!” 

“In that case, lord, I cannot drive 
out the devil.” 

“Thou canst! If it is not done, 
then will I flay thee till thy bones are 
as bare as the vultures pick the car- 
casses in the river!!” 

“Lord,” said Pin Sawn, “ you may 
not beat me, for that is against the law. 
Moreover, I will report the matter to 
the great white policeman.” 

Mannering smiled grimly, for the 
district police officer, who visited the 
locality about once a year, was a per- 
sonal friend of his. ; 

“Law or no law,” said Mannering 
icily, “ I have spoken.” 

“Master,” went on Pin Sawn, after 
a long pause, “I will try to do your 
bidding; but the girl must be returned 
to the village, else how can I drive the 
devil out of her?” 

The white man frowned. He knew 
that he was interfering in a private af- 
fair entirely outside of his normal ju- 
risdiction, and he was therefore in a 
somewhat delicate position. The girl 
could scarcely remain in his bungalow 
for long, and her parents sided with 
Pin Sawn. At the present moment the 
medicine man obviously held the whip 
hand. 
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“The girl will I send back to Ban 
Toh to-day,” he told his hearer; “ but 
remember, Pin Sawn, the promise that 
I gave thee concerning thy bones!” 

He strode out of the magician’s hut, 
and, after explaining matters to Chan 
Rawt’s parents, returned to his bunga- 
low. ‘That evening the girl, pale and 
frightened, arrived at Ban Toh, escort- 
ed thither by some of the company’s 
coolies. 


Two days later it was reported to 
Mannering that four fat bullocks had 
died suddenly in Ban Toh—a fact 
which undoubtedly meant that Pin 
Sawn had declared open war. An hour 
after the news arrived, Mannering was 
dismounting, hot and dusty, in the cen- 
ter of the village, where he was met 
with sullen, lowering glances from all 
the inhabitants. He heeded them not, 
however, but went straight to Pin 
Sawn. 

“Take me to the dead bullocks,” he 
barked. 

Two minutes later Pin Sawn and 
the white man were standing over the 
carcasses, around which a crowd of 
villagers had collected. A glance at 
the glazed eyes and the bloated, puffy 
bodies told Mannering that in all prob- 
ability the animals had been poisoned, 
but he had no facilities for a post mor- 
tem examination, and he realized that 
the truth could never be driven home 
in the minds of the villagers. 

“The debt,” he said to Pin Sawn, 
as he raised his head again, “ steadily 
increases.” 

“Lord,” answered the other, “ for 
many hours have I tried to cast out the 
devil, but without avail.” 

“Then I shall take the girl and send 
her under my care to a far distant vil- 
lage.” 

“ But that is not fair to the other 
villagers,” complained Pin Sawn. 
“ For will not their cattle die also?” 

A hum of approval ran around the 
assembly, and Mannering saw that the 
villagers were in evil and threatening 
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mood. Evidently they thought that in 
order to save themselves and their ani- 
mals the girl should either marry the 
medicine man or be driven to her 
death. 

“And _ where he 
snapped. 

For answer Pin Sawn pointed to a 
new erection built on the fringe of the 
jungle. It consisted of a stockade of 
bamboo stakes, about twelve feet high, 
in the front of which was a stout cane 
door that had been securely closed by 
a sliding wooden bar. 

“Explain,” ordered Mannering 
sharply. 

‘“‘ Lord,” said Pin Sawn, “ this very 
morning have I had the stockade built, 
for it is thought that foolishness might 
take the girl again and she might try 
to escape a second time. Moreover, 
while she is in the stockade, it is hoped 
that her devil cannot get out, for on 
the top of the bamboos strong anti- 
devil signs have been placed. Thus will 
the village be safe till the devil is 
driven out, though of that I cannot be 
sure.” 

‘‘ And how is she fed?” 

“ Lord, the women lower her baskets 
by means of ropes.” 

A pause followed, and then one of 
the villagers spoke. 

“Lord,” he said, addressing Man- 
nering, “the affair is no business of 
yours. Has not Pin Sawn, who is a 
very great magician, told you that he 
cannot be sure of this devil unless he 
marries the girl? 

It seems to us that this should be 
done.” 

The crowd murmured approval. 

Mannering drew himself to his full 
height. He was alone and unarmed 
among a hostile throng, yet he did not 
hesitate. Once black magic began to 
spread around the land, his own men, 
in course of time, might become infect- 
ed, and none could say what the result 
would be. He seized Pin Sawn in a 
grip of iron. 

“It seems to me,” he said softly, 


is the girl?” 
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“that thou hast not tried very hard. 
Thou must try harder next time!” 

And he lashed the man six times 
over the shoulders with his riding 
whip. This done, he elbowed his way 
through the crowd and galloped at top 
speed for Ban Huat. 

When he had gone, Pin Sawn raised 
his arms, and in full sight of. the as- 
sembly cursed the Lord Mannering 
with the curse of the ten thousand 
devils. The men who heard this awful 
imprecation whitened under their tan, 
saying that now the end of the white 
lord soon would come, and peace would 
descend upon their troubled village. 
Then the magician retired to his hut, 
where he brooded alone for many 
hours, nursing his hurts. 

His meditations were not interrupt- 
ed till late that night, when a strange 
native came in to him unexpectedly. 

“Thy business?” queried Pin Sawn 
sharply. 

“Lord and great one,” said the 
stranger, “I am one Ai Kong, the boy 
of the Lord Mannering.” 

“Huh!” said the medicine man, 
eying him suspiciously. 

“Lord,” continued the boy, “I have 
heard it said that you have put the 
curse of the ten thousand devils on my 
master.” 

“ Huh!!” croaked Pin Sawn again. 

“Lord, I have thought, and thought 
much. Now I, Ai Kong, like not my 
master, for often has he fined me 
money. Also he beat me once, and put 
me to much shame. If something could 
happen to the master, I would be 
pleased” 

“Huh!” breathed Pin Sawn, mov- 
ing slightly on his hams. 

“Lord, I think thus—on many an 
evening does the Lord Mannering walk 
alone on the path by the river, taking 
the air. If he should disappear, and 
his helmet should be found floating on 
the stream, then I would be all the 
more pleased. Also it would appear 
that you, lord and great one, would 
gain much fame; for would not the 

















people say it was through your curse 
that he died? Also you would be able 
to marry the girl Chan Rawt, of whom 
I have heard, without fear.” 

“How much?” asked Pin Sawn, 
who understood. 

‘Lord and great one, I ask but fifty 
ticals.” 

“Thou shalt have twenty-five now,” 
said the medicine man abruptly, “ and 
the remainder when the Lord Manner- 
ing dies by thy hand.” 

Money passed from palm to palm. 


III 


On the following evening Raymond 
Mannering disappeared. His white 
helmet, stained with blood, was. found 
on the bank of the Me Toom River, 
while some rent bushes near by indi- 
cated that a tiger or a devil had come 
out of the jungle and slain the great 
white lord. 

Raftsmen and coolies turned out in 
scores and hunted for the missing 
man’s body till well after dark, after 
which they returned to the company 
compound and whispered fearfully to- 
gether; for news of the medicine man’s 
curse had by now spread far and wide 
over the district. The master was un- 
doubtedly dead, they told themselves ; 
and since he had been a just man, 
though hard, loud were the lamenta- 
tions that rose to the star-bespangled 
heavens. 

The loudest of all came from Ai 
Kong, the boy. He wailed in a high 
falsetto all night, and then at dawn set 
out for the village of Ban Toh. 

“Lord and great one,” said he, as 
he squatted in Pin Sawn’s hut, “ the 
curse of the ten thousand devils has 
worked.” 

“Huh!” said the magician. “ My 
men told me that one whole hour ago; 
therefore, Ai Kong, here is the rest of 
the money.” 

“The great one will now marry the 
girl?” asked Ai Kong respectfully, as 
he pocketed the cash. 

“ He will marry her, and the villag- 
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ers shall be called, that my purpose 
may be made clear to them. Ai Kong, 
get thee gone!” 

The boy salaamed and walked out 
into the market place. Once there, 
however, he showed no inclination to 
depart, but waited while the gongs 
sounded and the inhabitants came has- 
tening to the medicine man’s hut. Soon 
the entire population of Ban Toh had 
assembled, and presently Pin Sawn 
emerged from his shanty, whereupon 
the crowd bent their heads in profound 
obeisance, for here, indeed, was a veri- 
table worker of wonders, so powerful 
that he could cast deadly spells over 
formidable white lords. 

The medicine man raised one arm. 

“T have had a dream,” said he, 
“which has shown me that two days 
hence, at the seventh hour, which is 
one hour after dark, the stars will be 
propitious. Therefore shall the village 
assemble at that hour, and then will I 
take the maiden to my hut. She shall 
be my wife, and thus without doubt 
shall the devil be driven out. Mean- 
while it is my desire that she shall re- 
main in the stockade, lest foolishness 
return to her again. I have spoken!!” 

The crowd dispersed, chattering 
eagerly, and Ai Kong slunk back to 
Ban Huat. 

Thus it came about that two days 
later, an hour after dark, Pin Sawn, 
followed by the villagers, moved in 
solemn procession toward the stockade. 
Each man carried a lighted torch in his 
hand, and the faces of the brown peo- 
ple flashed like jinn in the flaring dark. 

They reached the stockade, behind 
which rose the solid wall of forest, 
black, silent, forbidding. Two of the 
strongest villagers lifted the stout, 
wooden bar, and the door swung slow- 
ly open, to reveal a figure crouching in 
the dimness within. 

“Chan Rawt!” 
sharply. 

At the words the figure rose and 
walked to the threshold. It was a man, 
full six feet in height, whose face was 
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lean and bronzed, and whose eyes were 
merciless. 

“Tt would seem,” said Mannering 
gently, “that the white man’s magic is 
better than Pin Sawn’s!” 

The magician paled under his tan, 
and the villagers shrank back aghast, 
in fear of this terrible white man. They 
forgot Pin Sawn, they forgot the girl, 
they forgot everything but the fact 
that the Lord Mannering had appar- 
ently risen from the dead and come to 
take vengeance upon them. 

“Men of Ban Toh,” continued the 
calm voice, “ your medicine man is a 
fool. He put the curse of the ten thou- 
sand devils on my head, but I have 
devils that are stronger far than any 
spirits over which he has command. I 
will tell you who these devils are. They 
are gold devils!” 

The sea of faces blanched, for gold 
devils were very terrible indeed, and 
men who communed with them seldom 
lived to tell the tale. 

“They are my friends,” went on 
Mannering, “and they have told me 
that Pin Sawn is an evil man who 
brings evil to this place. Unless the 
villagers drive him out, assuredly gold 
devils will visit Ban Toh.” 

His hearers gasped, and their hearts 
melted within their quaking bodies. 

“ Lord,” said one at last, “ how can 
the gold devils be kept away?” 

“As I have said, by driving Pin 
Sawn into the forest and making sure 
that never shall he return to the village 
again.” 

The white man’s orders were obeyed 
with a promptitude that exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations. A volley 
of lurid curses rose from the assembly, 
and it was an extremely ruffled ma- 
gician who, to a rain of buffetings and 
oaths, fled for his life into the grim 
blackness of the jungle night. 

“Lord,” said one of the villagers, 
when they stood once more before 
Mannering, “ your bidding have we 
done. Now in the matter of the girl 
Chan Rawt—though we know not 
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where she is, is it your pleasure that 
she should come back to Ban Toh?” 

“It 1s not,” answered Mannering. 
“Though she has never had an evil 
spirit in her, yet it is my order that she 
shall remain in a distant village for the 
present. Indeed, by my magic she is 
there even now, but ”—he yawned— 
“ask me no more questions, for I re- 
turn to Ban Huat.” 

Dismissing the men, he commenced 
his long walk back to the bungalow 
eight miles distant. He trod warily, 
holding his revolver ready for any un- 
seen death that might lurk among the 
gloomy forest stems. 





Next morning Ai Kong approached 
Mannering. The boy limped, and his 
face was drawn with fatigue. 

“Lord,” said he, ‘I have done as 
you directed. The girl is now with 
your clerk’s mother-in-law at Ban 
Lin.” 

He waved a vague arm in the direc- 
tion of a village many miles away to 
the south. 

“Thou hast done well,” said his 
master. ‘Ai Kong did not forget to 
remove the rope by which I climbed 
into the stockade?” 

“Lord, I forget nothing. When the 
maiden climb out, I take her and the 
rope back here, then on we go to Ban 
Lin. It was a long way, and now I 
very tired.” 

“In the matter of Pin Sawn,” said 
the other reflectively, “he is at large 
in the forest. Though the maiden is 
now safe, doubtless he has evil 
thoughts concerning thee, Ai Kong.” 

The boy’s sullen features broadened 
into a mirthless grin. 

‘Lord, I fear nothing in heaven or 
in hell. And the master?” 

“I am accustomed to take care of 
myself,” replied Mannering dryly. 


IV 


A MONTH passed uneventfully. At 
the end of that time news was brought 
to Mannering by the watchful boy. 














“Lord,” said Ai Kong, after clear- 
ing the table one evening, “I have 
heard it said that trouble has come 
again to the village of Ban Toh.” 

“Ha!” said Mannering. “In the 
shape of Pin Sawn, I suppose!” 

“No, master, but a tiger has slain 
many people there, and the men of the 
village dare not venture from their 
homes after dark.” 

“Then to-morrow will I take my 
tent and camp on the outskirts of Ban 
Toh. Six coolies, the cook, and thou, 
Ai Kong, shall come with me, and 
there will we stay till the man-eater is 
slain.” 

“As the lord commands,” said Ai 
Kong evenly. 

“ Ai Kong is not afraid?” 

“ Master, I know not fear.” 

“One moment, Ai Kong,” said 
Mannering, as the servant prepared to 
depart. “It is of the girl Chan Rawt 
that I now would ask thee. She is 
well?” 

“Lord, how should I know, since 
she is in the village of Ban Lin?” 

“My clerk,” said Mannering slowly, 
“has told me that the girl receives 
presents of fruit and clothing from an 
unknown source. It is strange that she 
always receives them on the days when 
Ai Kong gets leave of absence from 
my bungalow.” 

“Lord, never have I given presents 
to any woman alive. I fear nothing 
in heaven or hell. I hate nothing in 
heaven or hell; and one must either 
fear or hate a woman to waste money 
on gifts.” 

“Or love her,” suggested Manner- 
ing. 
“Lord, I have heard that word, but 
I do not understand its meaning.” 

“A queer boy, that!” mused the 
white man, as the other left. 


By noon the next day Mannering 
was camped in the jungle near Ban 
Toh. A deputation of villagers soon. 
came to him, and he noted with sur- 
prise that their demeanor was sullen 
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and hostile toward him. 

“ Lord,” said one, “ this is evil busi- 
ness, this tiger!” 

“It is,” assented Mannering; “ and 
therefore have I come to slay it, since 
the men of Ban Toh are cravens and 
weak at heart.” 

“ Master, that is not so, but how can 
we slay a tiger that is a great magician 
as well?” 

“Pin Sawn is undoubtedly angry 
with us,” chimed in another. “ Else 
why should he take the form of a tiger 
and kill many of his own people?” 

“It would seem that we were foolish 
in taking the word of the white man 
before the word of Pin Sawn,” added 
a third. 

Mannering looked hard at the last 
speaker, who suddenly recollected ur- 
gent business at his home and took a 
hurried departure. 

“Magician or no magician,” said 
Mannering to the others, ‘I am going 
to kill that tiger. Now be off with 
you!’’. 

They went, muttering angrily to- 
gether, and the white man called for 
his coolies. 


Three days later Mannering was 
forced to confess that the tiger did 
seem to have magical powers. Twice 
had he obtained a clear shot at the ani- 
mal, only to miss unaccountably. 

As a last resort, he caused a large 
pit to be dug in a natural clearing about 
half a mile distant from his camp, 
where the tiger’s tracks had repeatedly 
been seen. He concealed the pit by 
placing a layer of palm leaves and bam- 
boo fronds over the top, after which 
he tied a goat to a tree near by, to serve 
as bait. Throughout the following 
night he watched the pit, rifle in hand; 
but the tiger failed to appear. 

On the next night, however, while 
he was asleep in his tent, the tiger actu- 
ally came to the clearing and took the 
goat, avoiding the edge of the pit, as 
a later inspection revealed, by a matter 
of inches only. Mannering tried ta 
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follow the big cat’s trail, but he failed 
to hunt down his quarry. Finally, 
having given orders for the goat to be 
replaced by another, he returned to 
camp, intent on resting till dusk, when 
he would undertake another vigil in a 
tree overlooking the trap. 

But luck seemed dead against him, 
for by six o’clock an ominous aching 
of the bones warned him that a touch 
of malaria was stirring in his blood. 
He therefore took a stiff dose of qui- 
nine, and, abandoning all thoughts of 
leaving the tent, rolled into his narrow 
bed. A fitful sleep enveloped his senses, 
and about nine o’clock he was awak- 
ened by the entry of Ai Kong. 

“Lord,” requested the servant, 
“may I borrow your rifle? Since the 
master is ill, I had thought of sitting 
up by the pit to-night.” 

“Do anything you like,” snapped 
Mannering, “so long as I am left 
alone.” 

The boy took the weapon and, after 
extinguishing his lantern, vanished 
noiselessly into the darkness. 

For the remainder of the night the 
white man slept at intervals. As the 
dawn filtered in gray shadows through 
the forest, he was surprised to see a 
number of villagers grouped outside 
his tent. He pulled aside the mosquito 
net and peered out at them. 

“ Well, what is it?” he snapped. 

“Lord,” said one, “‘ for many hours 
have we heard the sound of a tiger in 
the distance, and it would appear that 
the noise comes from the direction of 
the pit we know you to have dug.” 

Mannering blinked and rubbed the 
sleep from his eyes, to find that the 
fever had left him, and that his head 
was clear. He therefore dressed hasti- 
ly, and, as his rifle was with Ai Kong, 
he took his gun, which he loaded with 
ball. 

Ten minutes later, followed at a cau- 
tious distance by the villagers, he 
reached the clearing, where a single 
glance assured him that the tiger was 
caught at last. The top of the deep, 
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narrow pit was open, and from within 
the trap came the coughing snarl of a 
tiger brought to bay. 

Now where was that boy? The 
white man gazed at the somber trees 
that ringed the clearing, but of Ai 
Kong there was no sign. 

“Ai Kong! Ai Kong!” he called. 

No answer came, save for the mock- 
ing echo flung back from the wall of 
forest. Mannering’s face whitened 
slightly as a horrible surmise dawned 
upon him. 

“Lord,” a villager was saying, “ if 
you kill the tiger, then evil will assured- 
ly befall both you and us. We tell you 
this because we wish Pin Sawn to know 
that we did our best for him.” 

For answer Mannering raised his 
gun and approached the edge of the pit. 
On seeing him the tiger leaped up the 
sides of its prison in a flaring paroxysm 
of rage, to fall back dead a moment 
later, shot through the brain. 

As the echoes of the shot died away, 
the white man peered into the black 
depths of the pit. The bottom was 
covered with fragments of the fronds 
and bamboos that had covered the top 
of the trap, and among these a dark 
object was showing. Mannering’s 
straining eyes made out the mangled 
form of a native lying face downward 
in the wreckage. So, he reflected, Ai 
Kong, who feared nothing in heaven 
or in hell, had been slain by the beast 
he had sought to kill! 

He turned to the villagers standing 
moodily at the edge of the clearing. 

“ Bring creepers,” he ordered. 

With a rope of twisted vines he was 
lowered into the pit. There he stooped 
and, ignoring the dead tiger, bent over 
the human body. He raised its head, 
which lolled in horrible, lifeless 
fashion. Next second the ghastly fea- 
tures of Pin Sawn, the medicine man, 
met his astonished gaze. 


V 


“ THINGS come to pass that one does 
not understand,” said Mannering, as 
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he stood once more upon level ground; 
“but one thing I do understand, men 
of Ban Toh—that never have I seen 
such foolish ones as you. How can 
Pin Sawn be the tiger, when he himself 
has been killed by it?” 

“ Lord,” said one, after a pause, “ it 
would seem that we were mistaken.” 

“The magic you believe in is evil,” 
the white man’s voice rang. ‘ There- 
fore shall you promise me, over the 
dead body of Pin Sawn, that never 
again will this foolishness occur. 
Otherwise my magic will come to life, 
and mine is powerful magic!” 

They looked at him fearfully, being 
at a loss to account for certain happen- 
ings. Mannering himself was in a 
somewhat similar condition, though he 
took good care to hide his feelings 
from the men he was addressing. 

“Lord,” said the spokesman of the 
group, “ we promise.” 

“Then go you all to the village. Get 
help, that the body of the tiger may be 
brought to my tent. As for Pin Sawn, 
him shall you bury in the forest.” 

They salaamed and vanished. Man- 
nering was about to return to camp 
when to his surprise the boy, Ai Kong, 
rifle at shoulder, strolled nonchalantly 
into the clearing. 

“Where has Ai Kong been all this 
time?” he inquired. 

“The master has killed the tiger?” 

“T asked thee a question, Ai Kong.” 

“ Lord, last night I wait many hours 
here in the clearing, but without avail, 
for the tiger did not come. Then I 
think it waste of time to stay longer; 
also I very sleepy. I think I go back 
to camp, but I very, very sleepy, and 
I take the wrong path in the darkness. 
I lose myself. Soon I extremely tired. 
I lie down. I sleep. I not wake till 
light. I go camp, then come here, for 
the coolies tell me master gone up to 
pit.” 

“T think you lie,” said Mannering 
icily. 

“Lord, I tell the truth. I sleep till 
late in the jungle, as I have said.” 


“That may or may not be, but thy 
face tells me that Ai Kong is aware of 
certain happenings that are hidden 
from the rest of us.” 

The boy did not reply, but shifted 
his weight from one foot to the other. 

“Thou shalt tell me the truth, Ai 
Kong! Remember, I have a way of 
getting the truth when I want it,” 
prompted his master. 

“The lord will not punish me if I 
tell it?” 

“That depends,” said Mannering 
coldly. 

“Lord, I will tell all,” declared the 
boy at last. ‘‘ When we first camp near 
Ban Toh, I sometimes go walking in 
the forest, for I think perhaps Pin 
Sawn still live near the village. I hear 
he have strong anti-tiger signs tattooed 
on his chest, so he no fear the man- 
eater. Also I hear he have a friend in 
the village who secretly feed him with 
rice. Therefore, as I have said, did 
I go walking.” 

“ And then?” prompted Mannering. 

“ Then one evening I see him in the 
forest, though he not see me.” 

“ He wouldn’t,” breathed the white 
man inwardly, for the boy was no fool. 

“Then I hear about that goat that 
disappear. Master, I think perhaps 
Pin Sawn he take that goat, making 
false tiger tracks and leaving much 
blood on the ground to deceive you. 
I think he like goat flesh; also he want 
to help keep the tiger alive till it slay 
you, lord.” 

“A splendid idea!” said Mannering 
reflectively. “Goon! This interests 
me.” 

“Then, when master fall ill, I think 
I sit up by the pit. Perhaps tiger come, 
perhaps Pin Sawn. I not know. I go 
secretly, lest Pin Sawn hear of my 
coming. I hide myself and watch per- 
haps one hour, and then I see the medi- 
cine man. He walk up to the goat, 
but, master, as he do this, I see some- 
thing else coming up behind him. I 
soon see it is the tiger, and I think, 
though the tiger not like goat, it like 
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Pin Sawn very much!” 

“Ha!” cried Mannering. “I take 
it the anti-tiger signs on Pin Sawn’s 
chest proved a mere waste of labor!” 

“They no good,” said Ai Kong with 
a placid air. ‘‘ The tiger strike down 
Pin Sawn, but both man and beast fall 
in the pit.” 

“And what did Ai Kong do then?” 
prompted the white man. ‘“ How was 
it that you didn’t shoot the tiger?” 

“Lord, I aim at tiger when he come 
up behind Pin Sawn, but somehow it 
go jammed, and no shoot. Then, when 
I see tiger caught in pit, I go back to 
camp; but as I go I think of many 
things and take the wrong path. In 
that I told you the truth, master.” 

“ H-m.” 

“H-m! I suppose, Ai Kong, that 
if Pin Sawn had come to the pit, and 
the tiger had not been stalking him, the 
rifle would have worked well enough?” 

“Tt might,” agreed the boy guarded- 
ly, “ for the moon was small, and mis- 
takes can be made in the darkness. Yes, 
lord, I might have thought Pin Sawn 
to be the tiger.” 

“It would appear to me that Ai 
Kong hated the medicine man!” 

“T did,” said the boy simply. 


“You have taken much interest in. 


this matter from the beginning,” said 
Mannering, “and not for love of me, 
I think. I presume that one day you 
will marry the girl Chan Rawt, now 
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that she is safe from Pin Sawn’s re- 
venge and free to go wherever she 
chooses.” 

“Lord, that I cannot do, for I mar- 
ried her many days ago, on one of my 
visits to Ban Lin.” 

“So Ai Kong has deceived me!” 

“‘ Master, I thought I would not tell 
you till I had saved sufficient pay, for 
I was afraid you would not raise my 
wages if you knew I would soon be 
leaving your service.” 

“Married or single, thou stayest 
with me, Ai Kong,” said Mannering. 

“ Lord, I do not wish to do so.” 

“Ai Kong” — Mannering’s eyes 
seemed to burn right through the 
brown man’s head—“ though you have 
denied it, you know love, and it is love 
for the girl Chan Rawt. Had not this 
been so, I think you would have sold 
my life to Pin Sawn for fifty pieces of 
silver !”” 

“Lord, such thought crossed my 
mind,” said Ai Kong steadily; “ but 
the way I earned the fifty ticals proved 
easier. Also I wanted the girl.” 

“And Ai Kong will still stay in my 
service?” asked Mannering gently. 

“‘ Lord, once I said I feared nothing 
in heaven or hell, but I was wrong, for 
I fear you, master. Yes, I will stay on 
as your boy as long as the lord wishes.” 

They walked back to camp, the white 
man and the brown, in complete under- 
standing of each other. 





THE WORLD AND THE LOVER 


THE world, with all its stars and songs, 
To love and lovers still belongs, 

As when in that immortal day 

Helen and Paris fled away; 


When Tristram and Iseult looked up - 
Tremblingly from that ensorcelled cup; 
When Paolo and Francesca read 

In that old book—then no more read; 


When Romeo and Juliet 

There by the moonlit lattice met: 
As for those deathless lovers dead, 
The world is made for lovers yet. 


Richard Le Gallienne. 
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“ Speed it up, judge; you're 
delaying my escape 
from prison |" 








Sergeant 


The Mysterious Disap- | 
pearance of a Famous 

Picture from the National Gal- 
lery in London Baffled the Police, 1 
Who Did Not Suspect Pathos 
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By John Steuart Erskine 

Li 

. ern science began to recre- 
Si} ate our world, there lived 

r( in Spain an artist who had 

fF “il never seen a camera, and 

who, therefore, did not 
realize how utterly different the mis- 
sion of portraiture is from that of 
color photography. When he painted 
people, he tried to portray them as his 
eye, which was that of a normal man, 
saw them; and as the people of his day 
held quite uneducated views on art, he 
won a good measure of fame by his 
work. 

Even to-day there are a few old- 
fashioned people who, when wander- 
ing through the National Gallery, that 
cemetery of outworn colored photo- 
graphs, stop at the paintings of Velas- 
quez and see in them life as he saw it. 
Of course, these people have no true 
artistic sense, and would extract only 
slight nausea from a view of the work 
of even the more pretty-pretty mod- 
erns, such as Epstein or Augustus 

ohn. 

Old Albert Perkinson knew nothing 
about art. He had neither the time 
nor the energy necessary for self-edu- 
cation—at least, not until the North- 
west Chelsea Coal Company retired 
him from his job as night watchman. 
Then life hung heavily on his hands, 
for he was seventy years old, and no 
one seemed to want to employ a man of 
that age. 
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THERE WAS NO 
LIVING WITNESS 
TO THE ACT 


He gave his small pension to his 
married daughter, who lodged him in 
a cupboard off her room, fed him, 
washed his clothes, and cared for him 
generally. She complained loudly and 
often about the way in which she 
slaved for a useless and ungrateful 
parent; but she was very glad to get 
his few shillings, for her husband, who 
belonged to a select union that rarely 
condescended to allow its members to 
work, had little more than the govern- 
ment dole to offer her. 

A few weeks after his retirement 
old Albert got over his ancient habit 
of sleeping all day, and took to sitting 
around his daughter’s room, where he 
was always under foot. 

“You come out of this now, 
father!” shrilled Sarah, the daughter. 
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“I’m going to sweep up. Go along 
out in the fresh air!” 

Albert got to his feet reluctantly. 

“Where shall I go?” he asked, and 
he looked .very old and very lonely. 

Sarah’s heart softened, as it often 
did toward her father when she was 
not overtired or annoyed with her hus- 
band, and therefore snappish with 
every one. 

“Take some bread and feed the 
gulls on the river,” she suggested. 

“T done that already,” he said un- 
happily. 

Everett, Sarah’s husband, looked up 
from the Daily Herald. 

“Go to the pitchers,” he suggested 
kindly. 

When he had been reading the Daily 
Herald, Everett felt an interior glow 
of self-satisfaction, and was well dis- 
posed toward every one except capital- 
ists. It was a stray copy of the Morn- 
ing. Post that would get him into his 
most bloodthirsty mood. 

“Got no money,” explained Albert. 

“Go to the pitchers what don’t cost 
nothing,” Everett explained. “ Tra- 
falgar Square, I mean.” 

So Albert grumbled his way out into 
the dirty street, while Everett again 
poked his nose into the editorial which 
explained to him what an abused 
wage slave he was. 

In due course, with the aid of a 
friendly policeman, Albert found the 
National Gallery. _He made several 
attempts to reach the door, only to turn 
back intimidated, and to pretend that 
he had come for a view of the foun- 
tains in the square. Then he gathered 
all his courage together, marched past 
the forbidding faces of the guardians 
of the portal, and found himself in a 
great room full of colored pictures, at 
which a few people were gazing as if 
they saw something interesting in 
them. 

In the center of the room was a com- 
fortable seat, crowded to overflowing 
by folk whose sole interest seemed to 
be conversation. More and more rooms 
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stretched out beyond, and old Albert 
wandered desolately on. He began to 
lose his awe of the smart people who 
paid so little attention to him. He took 
more notice of the pictures, and even 
spelled out the names below them. 

He saw several people with pasty 
faces, brown eyes, and the look of be- 
ing flat and hard as wood. They car- 
ried the name of Romney, and it struck 
Albert that the Romney family had a 
very striking mutual resemblance. 
There were some young men named 
Moroni, who had the faces of real men, 
and arms that had been broken in 
childhood and badly set. There were 
orange fogscapes called Turner that 
made Albert take off his glasses and 
polish them, in the hope that he might 
see more clearly. 

There were nudes, especially some 
with the name of Veronese, that made 
Albert blush and peer around cautious- 
ly, to see if any one had noticed his 
having looked at them. ‘There were 
also people named Rembrandt, whom 
he suspected to have been bee keepers, 
because of their lumpy, swollen faces. 

His interest mounted and mounted. 
Mme. Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors 
could not surpass this. Then, sudden- 
ly, in shying away from a lady who 
had evidently forgotten to pull the 
shade down over the slightly misted 
window glass that separated her from 
the outside world, he came face to face 
with a tall, fair young man in fancy 
dress. 

“Sergeant Smithers!” 
Albert, recognizing him at once. 
always knew ’e was a toff!” 

Now Albert’s life, although long, 
had been by no means full. He had 
always been led along the easy ways 
of easy service. He had passed through 
an  unadventurous, hard - working 
youth, had married the first woman 
who had proposed to him, and had had 
one child by her before she died. The 
love of women had not meant much 
in his life, the love of God nothing at 
all, and he had never wasted much af- 
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fection upon himself; but Albert loved 
his country. 

He was of the age of the empire 
builders, when every Englishman felt 
that he had come to earth with the 
great purpose of teaching to less en- 
lightened peoples the English gospel of 
loyalty, hard work, and fair play. 
When he saw the Union Jack unfurled 
in the breeze, his little ego unfurled it- 
self also, and he felt a kindly pity for 
those others who were not Englishmen 
born to the responsibility of the salva- 
tion of mankind. 

He was a widower when the South 
African War broke out, so he left his 
Sarah in charge of friends, reduced 
his age to within the proper limits, and 
enlisted. Thereafter followed three 
years of training, campaigning, and 
complaining; but Albert was really 
happy, for he felt that he was carrying 
the white man’s burden as an English- 
man was born to do. 

Of all the men with whom he served 
there was only one who had made a 
lasting mark upon him, and that was 
Sergeant Smithers. The sergeant was 
a fine soldier, strict upon the tiniest de- 
tail of discipline, but always under- 
standing and even foreseeing the trou- 
bles of his men. He was aloof, re- 
served, a friend to no one; but those 
under him knew that they could rely 
upon him absolutely, so long as they 
obeyed orders and kept themselves 
clean. 

Some of them grumbled that Smith- 
ers was a toff, but whether that was 
true no man could tell. There was, 
however, another secret about him 
known to every one, from the colonel 
to the last recruit — which was that 
there were days when Smithers had a 
touch of red in either cheek and a glaze 
over his eyes, when his clear voice had 
the faintest edge of discordancy, when 
he was drunk and dead to reason, 
though still carrying out his part with 
the mechanical precision of the old 
soldier. That would have been the 
time for Smithers’s enemies, but no 
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man ever let him down; and when he 
was killed, in the beginning of 1900, 
Albert felt that he had played a part 
in a great romance, in a brave man’s 
struggle to serve his country in spite 
of his own weakness. 

And here Albert met Sergeant 
Smithers again upon the wall of the 
National Gallery and recognized him 
detail by detail—the fair hair, the 
brown eyes, the strong chin. Smith- 
ers, it is true, had worn his hair 
cropped to military shortness, while in 
the picture he had let it grow untidily 
long; but perhaps that had been paint- 
ed before he enlisted. 

Suddenly Albert espied another pic- 
ture beside and below the first. It was 
Sergeant Smithers some years later, 
older and sadder and become very 
proud. To Albert it did not seem in 
any way unnatural that Smithers 
should have grown old, in spite of be- 
ing dead. England had grown old, 
too; and when Albert thought of 
Smithers, he thought also of the Eng- 
land which Smithers had represented 
to his mind—England with its duties 
and its discipline, England with the sad 
voices with which it fought without 
being turned from its intended path. 

Where was that England now? Had 
it died with the thousands who, like 
Smithers, had valued England above 
their own lives, and who now lay on 
a hundred battlefields in three conti- 
nents? But Smithers looked out, very 
cold and proud, from his picture, and 
his eyes were unconscious of the little 
people who thought of themselves be- 
fore their country. 

Albert spelled out the name below 
the gilt frame. 

“ Philip Ive Velaskwez,” he read it, 
and he glanced up at Smithers doubt- 
fully. “ Was that your real name, old 
man?” he asked. “You must feel 
pretty lonely in here!” 

People drifted by and glanced amus- 
edly at the shabby little old man who 
was staring so earnestly at the famous 
portrait of Philip IV of Spain. 
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“Tt really is fine work,” some one 
remarked from behind Albert. “ If 
only one didn’t get so tired of it!” 

The old man turned indignantly, but 
checked his impulse at the sight of a 
tall, smart lady with a thin, expres- 
sionless face and geranium lips. 

“Smithers, old man,” he said con- 
solingly to the picture, “ you must get 
a damned sight more tired of these 
people than they get of you!” 


II 


THEREAFTER old Albert returned 
often to visit his friend, and to bring 
a little comradeship into the solitary 
grandeur of the dead soldier’s life. 
When people were not looking, he told 
Smithers of his troubles with Sarah 
and Everett, and asked for advice. It 
was not always easy to interpret the 
proud sadness of the brown eyes, but 
Albert felt that Smithers was still re- 
peating his own code: 

“Fight it through, do your duty, 
ask help from no man!” 

The brave words sent the old man 
away refreshed. At home his daugh- 
ter might nag tiresomely, after the 
fashion of daughters, and Everett 
might jibe at his patriotism, pointing 
out that he had helped to enslave the 
free Boers for the sake of Jewish fi- 
nanciers; but Albert was firm in his 
opinions, and Smithers upheld him. 

Not that the magnificent insularity 
of England retained the greatness of 
which they had been so proud. In- 
deed, England seemed to be becoming 
cosmopolitan. Everett extolled a Rus- 
sian system which produced results— 
rather startling results; and when Al- 
bert chided him with being un-English, 
he pointed out that some of his politi- 
cal opponents recommended an Italian 
system which, if temporarily more el- 
fective, was no more sane. 

Albert was sure that Smithers would 
not have tolerated either departure 
from the time-honored English method 
of seeing both sides and compromising 
on some workable agreement. It was 
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sad, though, that so few people even 
noticed the dead soldier where he hung 
as an inspiration to all Englishmen, 
and Albert felt that the sergeant’s 
great sacrifice was wholly unap- 
preciated. 

“Wouldn’t you like to come to my 
room and have a glass of beer with me 
sometimes, sergeant?” he suggested. 
“Then we could talk over old times, 
and | could read you the paper and let 
you know what’s going on.” 

Smithers looked sadly at the guar- 
dian of the room, and Albert under- 
stood that his hero was no longer a 
free agent to come and go as he would. 

“Well, then,” Albert compromised, 
“T’ll come and see you.” 

There was a rearrangement of pic- 
tures in the gallery at that time, and 
for a few days the devotees were dis- 
tracted, seeking their old favorites in 
new places, sometimes fearing lest they 
should have lost them altogether. One 
day Albert arrived to find Sergeant 
Smithers missing. He hunted wildly 
for him, and at length ran him to earth 
in a little side room, where a distorted 
“St. Peter,” by El Greco, stared at 
Goya’s marionettes. Smithers had a 
rather disgusted look on his face, as if 
St. Peter’s unhealthy color made him 
a little ill. 

“Old man,” exclaimed Albert sym- 
pathetically, “ what ’ave they put you 
in ’ere for?” 

Smithers did not answer. Albert 
looked around him. There was no one 
in sight. He twisted open the glass 
case in which the picture hung, pulled 
out his knife, slit Smithers out of his 
frame, put him under his overcoat, and 
walked out, past the cuardians, through 
the door, and into the street. 

There followed no outcry, and he 
reached home unmolested. 


Ill 


That evening, when he was quite 
alone in his little room, Albert brought 
out Sergeant Smithers and talked to 
him for hours about old soldiers, old 
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camps, old battles. 
old man was tired, he wrapped the ser- 
geant in a piece of brown paper and 
hid him under the clothes in a drawer 
where Sarah would not find him. 

The next day Everett read out of 
the paper a news item concerning the 
theft of the portrait of Philip IV from 
the National Gallery. 

“I suppose it’s a dago what stole 
it,” said Everett doubtfully. “In one 
place it says that the thief isn’t known, 
but that Scotland Yard is after him, 
and in another place it says that it was 
done by a dago named Velasquez.” 

Sarah looked up with i-terest. 

“ That’s the place you go to, isn’t it, 
father?” she asked. 

“Why couldn’t you have got away 
with somethink like that?” chipped in 
Bert, the hope of the rising generation. 

“ Bertie,’ said Sarah — severely, 
“don’t you talk like that! I don’t 
want to hear nothink about stealing 


from you!” 

She had brought up her son on strict 
principles, and was very proud of him, 
for he was almost self-supporting, al- 


though only ten years of age. From 
the end of September until the 5th of 
November he and a companion trun- 
dled a dummy around the streets in an 
old perambulator, and collected pen- 
nies for the Guy. When this game had 
worn thin, they began to sing carols, 
and that they continued until New 
Year’s Eve. Then, dividing forces, 
they lost half crowns in the Under- 
ground and asked kind old ladies if by 
any chance they had picked them up, 
as they now had no money with which 
to buy a ticket for Mark Lane. By 
these means Bert kept himself supplied 
with pocket money enough to take him 
to the cinema twice a week. 

“ Stealing!” broke in Everett. “’Ow 
is that stealing? Those pitchers are 
ung up for a lot of capitalists to look 
at, when they belong to the nation. If 
one of us was to get away with one, 
wouldn’t it be only right? We hare 
the nation!” 


Then, when the . 
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For the first time Albert felt a qualm 
of doubt as to the justice of his action 
in rescuing Smithers from obscurity 
and loneliness; but the sergeant’s pres- 
ence was such a comfort! He was the 
gateway to memory. When old Albert 
locked his door and released Smithers 
from his paper covering, he lived again 
as he had lived in those days as a sol- 
dier, fighting for a great ideal. 

In the presence of Everett he might 
feel doubts as to whether England was 
worth fighting for; but in the eyes of 
Sergeant Smithers he saw again the 
pride which sets no bounds on duty, 
which deems nothing impossible, ex- 
cept breaking faith. Then Albert felt 
himself to be truly a man, since he was 
in the presence of a man, and that man 
was his friend. 

But England was in a bad way. Coal 
strikes arose, were treated with pallia- 
tives, sank, and rose again. Uncer- 
tainty prevailed. No man dared to 
take a contract without allowing for a 
large profit to cover the risks. 

Then the general strike arose, and 
uncertainty disappeared. England was 
endangered, and once more the English 
became sane for a moment and strug- 
gled manfully to save what now 
seemed to be worth saving. There was 
a great effort, and the strike was over. 

Albert was delighted. He even 
crowed a little in the presence of Ever- 
ett; but the son-in-law only smiled with 
conscious mental superiority. 

“Eight days!” he said. “ But they 
say the locomotive shops will be busy 
for another six months trying to re- 
pair the damage these amachures have 
done to the engines,” 

Albert said nothing, but he was hor- 
rified at the idea of taking pleasure in 
the destruction of anything that be- 
longed to England and the English. 
He talked it over with Sergeant Smith- 
ers, who agreed with him absolutely. 
England was one; you could not hurt 
any part of it without damaging the 
whole. 

“It’s been a big comfort to me to 
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’ave you to talk to, sergeant,” Albert 
told him respectfully. ‘‘ You do sort 
of make things look better, some’ow. 
I don’t say as ’ow it’s much pleasure 
to you, because I always know you was 
a toff; but we’re friends, aren’t we, 
sergeant ?” 

Smithers’s eyes looked proud and 
very sad. <A horrible thought struck 
Albert—had he done his duty by Eng- 
land in taking Smithers home with 
him, just beczuse some people were 
unappreciative? Perhaps there were 
others to whom the dead soldier had 
meant honor and duty, and old Albert 
had robbed them of an ideal. 

“ But you do like it better ’ere, don’t 
you, sergeant?” he asked pathetically. 
“You do like to ’ave a smoke with me 
and talk over old times?” 

Smithers looked beyond all this, his 
brown eyes fixed on the greater duty 
which a man must serve whether he 
will or no. What was comfort to him? 

“You wouldn’t go back on me, 
sergeant?” Albert appealed; but he 
saw that he was risking their friend- 
ship by placing it in the path of the 
love for England which alone Smithers 
could serve. 

The next day Albert rolled Smithers 
between layers of old newspapers and 
carried him to the National Gallery, 
where he checked him at the umbrella 
counter. He scuttled through a room 
of stiff red and gold saints, who stared 
at him severely. Guardians seemed to 
watch him suspiciously. He felt sure 
that the murmuring couples on the 
benches were whispering to each other 
that he was the man who had carried 
away Sergeant Smithers. There could 
be no pleasure in looking at pictures 
that day. 

Albert fled, and, as he went out, he 
dropped his parcel check into a hospital 
collecting box. 


IV 


For a long time old Albert dared not 
return to the National Gallery, so 
much afraid was he that they might 
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recognize him and offer him his parcel ; 
but at last the need for counsel drove 
him to seek Sergeant Smithers wher- 
ever he might be found. 

Timidly the old man made his way 
into the Spanish room. He pretended 
to be interested in the magnificent se- 
verity of Adrian Pulidopareja. He 
stared unseeingly at the lady with the 
bag. Then he turned, and his heart 
checked, thumped, and quivered as he 
saw Smithers hanging on the wall in 
his old place, beside his young self. 

Before him the long seat was cov- 
ered with well-dressed people, who 
chattered happily, criticizing the legs 
and the clothes of passing women. 
Now and then some one wandered by, 
looking at the pictures as he went, but 
no one stopped to notice Sergeant 
Smithers. Tears came into Albert’s 
eyes, for he saw in the sergeant’s face 
the stony pride of one who knows that 
he is serving a barren duty. 

People passed back and forth, but 
Albert stood gazing. <A girl and a 
young man drifted in front of him and 
stopped. 

“Isn’t Velasquez magnificent?” de- 
manded the girl enthusiastically, ges- 
turing toward Sergeant Smithers. 
“ There’s never been any one quite so 
splendid since. Look at that face!” 

“ Splendid!” agreed her companion, 
but he was looking at her. 

Happiness surged up in Albert’s 
throat, and his tears overflowed. His 
sacrifice and the sergeant’s had not 
been wholly in vain. He touched the 
girl’s arm. 

“You do like ’im, don’t you, miss ?” 
he asked, a little sob interfering with 
his voice. “’E, was mine. I gave ’im 
to them.” 

The girl smiled down sweetly into 
old Albert’s misty glasses. 

“That was good of you,” she said. 
“T love him. Really, we’re most aw- 
fully grateful!” 

And from the kindness of her eyes 
you could never have guessed that she 
thought the old man was drunk. 











THEY PLUNGED OVER THE 
EDGE OF THE CLIFF INTO 
THE WHITE ABYSS 


Old Baptiste Laval Speaks Eloquently of Jacques Lebeau and the White 
Flower of La Concession, Whose Romance Convinced Him That 
Every Man Writes His Fate On His Own Soul 


By William Merriam Rouse 


OU understand, monsicur, 
that I, Baptiste Laval, am 
a man of large ideas. Per- 
haps I do not believe that 
there is a book kept by the 
angels, in which all that a 
man does is set down; but 
I know that a man’s fate is written on 
his own soul, and that it is he himself 
who writes it there. 


That is true, my friend, if nothing 
else is true. I know it, because I have 
seen the revealing of such a record. 
It was in the affair of Jacques Lebeau, 
of Riviere Ouelle, and of her who was 
known as the White Fiower of La 
Concession. 

You have not been to La Conces- 
sion? Eh bien! But you know the 
little villages of beau Canada, and how 
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they look. Thick walls of stone paint- 
ed lavender and pink and pale blue, 
when they are not whitewashed, a clus- 
ter of black roofs, and the thin spire 
of the church pointing to heaven—that 
is a village. Picture it in winter, half 
buried in snow, which is pure and 
gleaming except when a blizzard brings 
the powers of darkness. One with 
eyes to see could find a beauty in La 
Concession which was like a chanson 
of the old time. 

It was here that I saw Jacques Le- 
beau for the first time. It was his first 
visit to La Concession—which lies, I 
should explain to you, far from the 
railroad that goes along the St. Law- 
rence. On the very edge of the bush, 
and without neighbors, the village lives 
by itself; so that the people of that 
place are more of the old days, per- 
haps, than any others on the Cote de 
Beaupre. 

One fine, cold day of sunshine and 
blue sky I was standing outside the lit- 
tle shop of Mme. Buchard, who sells 
ginger wine of great excellence. The 
snow was neck high on each side of 
the path to her door; but no one would 
have thought that it was a winter of 
great cold and much snow to look at 
the young man who came along the 
high roadway, where snow was packed 
a good four feet deep, and men and 
dogs traveled level with the windows 
of the houses. Yes, they cut steps to 
go down to the doors. 

He came, this young man, like a vic- 
tor from the wars. His head was 
thrown back, and his wide shoulders 
swung to the stride of a true biicheron. 
He was a woodsman of the first class, 
I assure you. The throat of this one 
was bare to the stinging cold, and he 
sang as he came down the street, with 
his moccasins crunching the frozen 
snow and his breath like a cloud. 


“T have picked the beautiful rose, 

That hung on the white rose tree— 

The beautiful rose 

That hung on the white rose tree— 

The beautiful rose of the white rose tree!” 
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Even then I thought of the White 
Flower of La Concession, as they 
called Mlle. Blanche Bissonette. I 
stood watching this stranger and think- 
ing that here was a man even more fit 
to be her mate than was the young 
mayor, Sylvestre Morin, to whom she 
was betrothed. This young man might 
not be as tall as Morin, but he was bet- 
ter built. The mayor wore always a 
dark look on his handsome face, but 
from this stranger a gladness shone, 
as if he were greatly beloved of le bon 
Dieu, I can say it in no other way, my 
friend. 

Yet he had a wind-browned hide, 
you understand, and the quick eye of a 
woodsman, and his casgue of fur was 
cocked over one ear. One would say 
that he could fight like a panther, if 
need be, and that he was a man swift 
with the knife. The smallness of his 
waist showed, because his gray coat 
was belted in with an ancient red and 
yellow ceinture fléchée—one of those 
long scarfs, woven by hand, for which 
the rich will pay almost any price. 
They are yards long, these ceintures, 
and pass over the shoulder once or 
twice. 

The stranger came from the direc- 
tion of the bush, and he must have 
traveled far; yet at the end of his long 
march he was stepping as lightly as a 
dancer. 

“ Bonjour!” he exclaimed, smiling, 
as he came up to me and swung his 
snowshoes down from his shoulder. 
“ How goes it with you, monsieur?” 

“Ti goes well,” I told him. I could 
not help answering that smile, al- 
though I had not thé least idea what I 
was smiling for, except that it was 
good to look at him. “ And with you?” 

“ Always well!” he said, and I no- 
ticed that his voice carried a kind of 
undertone of friendliness and power 
and confidence. “ This is La Conces- 
sion?” 

“But yes! 
bush ?” 

“Yes, monsieur, I am a biicheron. 


You come from the 
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To the north I have a camp of ten men, 
and one of them was so foolish as to 
be ill. Would you believe that of a 
chopper? I have come out for medi- 
cine for him.” 

“You have left your work and come 
out of the bush for one of your men?” 
I began to wonder a little. ‘‘ What is 
the matter with him? It is not—” 

““No! It is not smallpox!” he said, 
laughing, and mentioning the name of 
the scourge as if he had no fear. ‘In 
that case I should not have come to a 
village. It is a pain in the stomach— 
a very bad pain. I have given him sul- 
phur, whisky blanc, and turpentine, 
but he grows no better; so I must get 
more medicine.” 

“Try the ginger wine of Mme. Bu- 
chard,” I told him. ‘“ It warms the 
stomach, it cheers the heart, and it is 
better for the soul than whisky blanc.” 

“ Ah, I will do that!” he cried, with 
real gratitude. ‘‘ Me, I am Jacques 
Lebeau, of Riviére Ouelle—at your 
service, mionsicur!” 

I told him I was Baptiste Laval, 
who had been a Diicheron in the years 
gone by; and as he turned, after a mo- 
ment, to enter the shop, I thought that 
Lebeau was a good name for such a 
man. ‘Truly, that day was to prove 

that not only was he pleasant to look 
upon, but that there was beauty in his 
heart also. 
II 


Brrore Lebeau could reach the door 
of the shop the beginning of this af- 
fair came; for just then there came 
along the street, shuffling and slouch- 
ing, one called the Little Paquet —a 
man who was to La Concession a 
thorn, perhaps a penance for its sins. 
Certainly this evil, dwarfish fellow, no 
bigger than half a man, was a nuisance 
and a shame to a parish which was, I 
assure you, no worse than any other 
between Montreal and the great gulf. 

This half imbecile, this Henri Pa- 
quet, was cousin to the mayor; and no 
man hated his pointed face and his 
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sneaxing and very mean eyes more 
than did the straight and strong Syl- 
vestre Morin. Although Paquet was 
not of his full wits, he had enough for 
all manner of harm. He stole, he de- 
stroyed, he lied, and he was a coward 
of the greatest. 

Afraid of his own shadow at night, 
and of a growling sled dog by day, it 
was a wonder that he dared the things 
he did, until one understood his cun- 
ning. He knew well that the men of 
La Concession had too much respect 
for themselves, and too much contempt 
for him, to do him serious harm. It 
was a great grievance to Sylvestre Mo- 
rin that this ill-favored cousin existed; 
and the hatred between them was 
equal. 

Little Paquet stopped at the steps 
leading down to the shop and I could 
read the black berries that were his 
eyes. He was thinking how to make 
profit or sport of a stranger in La Con- 
cession. For a moment he stood with 
mittened hands fumbling at the buttons 
of his patched coat. He glanced at 
me, as much as to say that he would 
pay me well by some trick if I inter- 
fered with him. : 

Lebeau had turned again politely, 
with a half smile, thinking that Little 
Paquet wanted to go into the shop. He 
took a step backward into the deep 
snow to give him room. It was the 
gesture of a courteous man to one 
much smaller and weaker than himself. 

I saw a little sneer at one corner of 
Paquet’s slanting mouth. He passed 
close to Lebeau, pretended to stumble 
over one of the stranger’s feet, and 
sprawled, with his head bumping the 
door of the shop. Certainly he gave 

himself a fall bad enough to look 
genuine. 

Paquet twisted up, with his hands 
clutching his side and his face all out 
of shape with a very good imitation 
of suffering. Upon the instant Lebeau 
lifted him—picked him up, set him on 
his feet, and supported him with one 


arm, 
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“ Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Are 


you hurt badly ?” 

~ Paquet fumbled under his coat. He 
pulled out an old watch of nickel, held 
it to his ear, and groaned. Then re- 
membered his side, and grabbed at it 
again. 

“ My side will get better,” he said 
faintly. “I am brave; but my watch 
—it is broken!” 

“T am sorry!” Lebeau was dis- 
tressed greatly. He took out his wal- 
let. “I shall pay for that damage; 
and if the hurt does not pass I will do 
all I can for you.” 

“No one here knows how to fix a 
watch,” whined Little Paquet. 

“Then I will pay for the watch,” 
said Lebeau. : 

“It is a very fine one,” Paquet told 
him, with a sidelong glance at me. “ It 
is worth five dollars!” 

I could see that Jacques Lebeau was 
beginning to have a poor opinion of 
the little man; nevertheless, he took 
out a five-dollar bill and gave it to him. 
It was plain that this nickel watch was 
one of the kind that is to be bought for 
a dollar, and to my mind it had not 
been broken by a fall on the snow. I 
would have interfered and told Lebeau 
the truth about Paquet, but I was not 
sure that he would believe me; so I 
said nothing. 

Little Paquet recovered the instant 
he felt that money, and started to go 
into the shop, without so much as a 
word of thanks. With his hand on the 
latch he must have decided that he had 
got all he could out of the stranger, 
for he turned his head and cackled 
with laughter. 

“ You big fool!’ he said. 

The door slammed behind him, and 
Jacques Lebeau and I stood looking at 
each other. Lebeau stared with blank- 
ness for the space of a dozen seconds; 
then he threw his head back and 
laughed, with a sparkle in his fine blue 
eyes and his teeth gleaming white. 

“Me, I am a big fool!” he cried. 
“ The little fellow is right!” 


“ He is known to all the world as a 
thief and a liar,” I told him; “ but if. 
I had spoken—” 

“T understand! 
joke!” 

A man who can laugh at a joke that 
costs him five dollars, in a country 
where money is hard to earn, is not of 
an evil temper. I began to wish that 
I had a son like this young man, and 
again the thought of the White Flower 
came to my mind, but it was driven 
out by the violent opening of the shop 
door. 

Little Paquet plunged toward us, 
and behind him came Mayor Sylvestre 
Morin, very red in the face, and with 
an ugly look in his dark eyes. They 
knocked me into the snow bank, these 
two, but not before I saw that Paquet 
was terrified. 

I got up quickly, in a flurry of snow. 
Morin had caught Paquet. He had 
him down; one knee was on his chest, 
one hand at his throat. The other bare 
fist Morin drove into his cousin’s face. 

This was very quick in happening. 
Then Jacques Lebeau leaped and took . 
our mayor by the back of his neck. A 
snap of buttons, a grunt, and Morin 
went against the snow beside me. 

Little Paquet’s nose was bleeding; 
he sat up and sniveled. That remark- 
able Lebeau was smiling as he spoke 
to the mayor. 

“The little one has misfortune 
enough already,” he said. 

Sylvestre Morin had been straight- 
ening up slowly, but I, who knew him, 
understood that it was not feebleness 
which made him so slow. His tuque 
had fallen off, and his black, curling 
hair made him seem more terrible as 
his face knotted itself with rage. 

“ Blasphemel’ he cried hoarsely. 
“Do you know who I am?” 

“Not at all, monsieur!’ replied Le- 
beau. 

“T am Sylvestre Morin, mayor of 
La Concession!” 

“I make my apologies, monsieur le 
maire, as I would have done anyhow; 


It is a very good 
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but he is a little fellow, this scoundrel, 
and you looked as if you might kill 
him.” 

Morin swallowed to steady his voice. 
He shook his fist at Little Paquet, who 
backed away. 

“I'd like to kill him!” cried Morin. 
“To-day he stole an old watch from 
me. It was broken and worthless, but 
he has stolen money many times. Noth- 
ing is safe where he is. Bon Dieu, he 
is of my household, and who are you 
to interfere?” 

“JT am nobody at all, monsicur le 
maire; but he is a very little fellow, as 
I said before.” 

“Name of a name!” Sylvestre Mo- 
rin turned purple as he thought of that 
powerful hand on his collar, and 
looked into the calm eyes of Lebeau. 
“Leave La Concession!” 

“‘T have come to your village for 
medicine for a man who is sick,” Le- 
beau told him. ‘“ As soon as I have 
got it, I will go.” 

Sylvestre Morin hesitated. He was 
of a mind to forget his wrath; but at 
that instant Little Paquet cackled his 
insulting laugh, and Morin leaped for 
him. The mayor was a quick man, for 
one so big, and before Paquet could 
start to run he was caught. Sylvestre 
struck him half a dozen times in the 
face—cruel blows. I would have done 
what an old man could, mayor or no 
mayor, but Lebeau was before me. 

The palm of his elk hide mitten 
smacked across the face of Sylvestre 
Morin with a sound like a rifle shot. 
Morin went reeling backward three 
times his length along the roadway be- 
fore he could stop himself. Paquet 
ran, yelling with pain and terror. Le- 
beau walked out to the middle of the 
road, with his arms hanging down at 
his sides. 

What with the argument at first, and 
now the yells of Little Paquet, people 
came running. ‘There were many 
heads at windows, and faces of women 
pressed against the glass. ‘To make 
this moment complete for what was to 


hed 
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follow, the White Flower herself came 
out of the house of her parents and 
walked slowly toward those two men 
in the road. 

Blanche Bissonette was calm and 
beautiful, as always, and not at all 
stirred out of herself by what she saw. 
She had never been visibly stirred, 
monsicur — not by Sylvestre Morin, 
her betrothed; not during the time of 
the scourge, three years before, when 
she had worked fearlessly day and 
night with Father Lachance. Her 
calm was like the sleep of the earth 
underneath the snows of winter. Al- 
ways her great gray eyes were peace- 
ful, quiet. You have seen October 
lakes waiting for a storm, perhaps? 
Her eyes were like that. 

The light brown hair that surround- 
ed her face was like a halo, monsicur. 
There were those who said she should 
have been a nun, but I knew better. 
These quiet women—they do strange 
things! 

This was the girl who saw her be- 
trothed gather himself like a great cat 
and spring at Jacques Lebeau. In the 
fighting of the bush there is but one 
rule, and that is to win. It was to be 
expected that Sylvestre would get his 
thumb into the eye of Lebeau, if he 
could; that he would try to shut his 
jaws upon an ear or a finger. Natu- 
rally one thought to see them go down 
upon the snow and settle this affair 
after the manner of two biicherons; 
but it was not so. 

The long arm of Jacques Lebeau 
shot out, and his fist met the jaw of 
the mayor before he could close in. It 
was a mighty blow. Sylvestre Morin 
sat down very suddenly, and he was 
dazed so that he could not immediate- 
ly get up. 

One expected that the stranger 
would kick his fallen adversary, but he 
did not. No—he stood with his arms 
hanging and a not unpleasant look 
upon his face. When I saw that this 
might well be the end of the fight, I 
went out and helped Sylvestre to stand. 
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He shook his head, and muttered; he 
was not yet himself. 


Iil 


It was at this moment that Blanche 
Bissonette stepped into our drama. 
She pushed out from the ring of peo- 
ple and came up to us, with no more 
than a glance at Sylvestre. That 
glance told her that he was not in need 
of her help. She stood in front of 
Jacques Lebeau and looked up into his 
face with a little puzzled frown. While 
a man could count ten, the blue eves 
and the gray ones looked into each 
other. 

In that time I, who was still holding 
Morin, saw a remarkable thing. I saw 
the girl’s cheeks suddenly become 
touched with pink. I saw her eyes 


deepen and darken as the central part 
They appeared 


of them enlarged. 
black. 

The pink in her cheeks grew to a 
mighty wave of color that swept from 
her round throat to her smooth, white 
brow. It rushed like a torrent to the 
pale brown hair that showed under her 
tuque. I have seen sunrise from a 
mountain top, and many other beauti- 
ful things, but never had I seen any- 
thing of a loveliness like this. The 
soul of a woman came up from deep 
sleep, monsieur, and spread its glory 
before Jacques Lebeau. 

As for him, it is not necessary to 
say that at that moment he alone could 
have conquered the armies of the 
world. He rose upon the wings of 
joy, my friend; and if he had been 
handsome before, he was now like a 
god of the north. I swear to you that 
his arms started to reach out as if he 
would take her into them. She even 
leaned a little toward him. ‘Then they 
remembered where they were. She 
spoke. 

“My congratulations, moznsicur,” 
she said. “I have not before seen a 
man with courage to fight as you do!” 

“There are, no doubt, better fight- 
ers,” he told her, in a voice trembling 


with the greatness of his emotion. 

“I do not mean that. You fight like 
a man, and not like a beast!’ 

“And you,” he said slowly, “ speak 
to me like an angel!” 

Sylvestre jerked away from me just 
then. He had come to himself, but I 
doubt if he realized more than that the 
stranger was talking to Blanche. He 
stepped between them, and with his 
outstretched arm motioned her back as 
he turned to Lebeau. 

“You will do well to leave town!” 
he said thickly. “If you stay much 
longer, you will never be able to 
leave!” 

“Tam going,” replied Lebeau calm- 
ly, “but just now I am talking to 
madentroiselle.” 

“‘ Mademoiselle is betrothed to me!” 
cried Morin. “ This is not your affair, 
Blanche! Go home!” 

“Ah!” Jacques Lebeau breathed 
the exclamation. 

A great sadness came into his eyes, 
faded, and gave place to the gleam of 
steel. 

“Tt is true that I am betrothed to 
you, Sylvestre,” said Blanche, “ but I 
am not yet married to you!” 

With that she turned away and went 
directly to her father’s house, which 
was very near. 

Jacques Lebeau. stood motionless, 
watching her, until she reached the 
house. Morin watched him, and all 
the people stood silent and gazed at 
the three of them. 

In the doorway Blanche turned and 
looked back. She smiled. I heard 
Sylvestre spit a great oath from be- 
tween his teeth. Then Lebeau, with- 
out paying attention to him or to any 
of us, went into Mme. Buchard’s shop 
and bought two stone bottles of ginger 
wine for his sick comrade. 

Of course many crowded in there 
after him, for a closer look at this very 
devil of a fellow who had been able to 
strike Sylvestre Morin down with one 
blow. Sylvestre was a fighter of repu- 
tation, and he had nearly killed one 
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man in a quarrel over some money. 
The people stood in the shop well away 
from Lebeau, whispering, while Mme. 
Buchard was so much disturbed that 
she could scarcely make change. 

Jacques Lebeau gave no heed to any 
of them. He waited with a far-away 
look in his eyes while the ginger wine 
was being wrapped and tied so that he 
could carry it easily. When he went 
out of doors again, it was clear that 
he was in deep thought. He took up 
his snowshoes. 

At length he seemed to reach a de- 
cision, and with it he sent a swift 
glance around. His eyes met mine, 
and he smiled. 

“Tell me, if you please,” he said, 
“which is the house of the mayor.” 

“On the left side, monsieur,” I an- 
swered, “the fifth house from here.” 

“ Merci!” 

He walked away from us; and in- 
side the shop as well as outside there 
was a gabble of speculation as to what 
was about to happen next. 

Of what followed immediately I did 
not know until later on, when all was 
accomplished. All we were able to see 
was that Lebeau went directly to the 
Morin house, which had a porch and 
many other fine things. He rapped. 
It was the father of Sylvestre who 
came to the door. It appeared after- 
ward that he thought the stranger had 
come to make peace. Otherwise he 
might not have taken him into the sa- 
lon while he went to call his son. 

Lebeau and Morin faced each other 
there in that neat little room, where so 
many important affairs of La Conces- 
sion were transacted—the man of the 
bush and the man of the village. Syl- 
vestre was surprised, but it is to be be- 
lieved that he had no idea of what was 
coming. 

“T have called, monsicur le maire,’ 
said Lebeau, “ because I want to cole 
with all fairness. I am going to try 


to marry the young lady with whom 
I had the honor to speak just now.” 
‘““What?” roared Sylvestre, for at 
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first he doubted his ears. ‘“‘ Blanche 
Bissonette? You are mad! I told you 
she was betrothed to me!” 

“That is as it may be,” replied 
Jacques. “I love her, and if she is 
willing I am going to marry her.” 

“Tf you speak to her again, I’ll have 
you beaten so that you'll have to be 
carried out of La Concession!” cried 
the mayor. ‘Fool! Do you think 
Mile. Bissonette would pay any atten- 
tion to a bicheron? If she did, I would 
kill you!” 

““T have told you,” said Lebeau, and 
withovt any more argument he turned 
and went out of the house. 

We in front of the shop saw Lebeau 
come out; and I perceived that Little 
Paquet was peering around a corner of 
the mayor’s house. When Jacques had 
gone a matter of twenty feet, Paquet 
stepped forth boldly and threw a chunk 
of ice, which lifted Lebeau’s casque 
neatly from his head. 

Jacques stopped and looked around, 
saw Little Paquet scurrying to cover, 
and smiled faintly. Picking up his 
casque, he crossed the road; and I was 
astonished to see him halt before the 
door of the Bissonette house. He 
knocked, and after a moment the door 
opened and he went in. 

It was Blanche herself who met him. 
Without doubt she had been watching 
from a window to see what this re- 
markable man was going to do. I 
know well how she looked, standing 
there before the most unusual woods- 
man who had ever come into La Con- 
cession. A dress of dark blue, such as 
she wore more often than not, made 
her white skin rare and delicate. Her 
eyes held the new light which had been 
kindled in them that day; and her 
cheeks were still rose pink with the 
glow that the gaze of Jacques Lebeau 
had brought to them. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he began, ‘I have 
just come from the house of the 
mayor.” 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied Blanche. 

“T have told him that J am going to 














ask you to marry me,” said Lebeau; 
“but it was only in order to be fair 
that I went to him at all.” 

“ Dieu!’ breathed Blanche, and the 
color left her cheeks for a moment. 
“You have gone to Sylvestre Morin, 
and you have told him this?” 

“ But yes—it was true!” 

Never before had she heard such a 
proposal. The sparkle of twin stars 
came into her eyes. 

“And why,” she asked, “do you 
want to marry me?” 

Jacques Lebeau drew in a great 
breath. It may have been that for just 
a second or two he lost faith in his 
destiny, in himself. Certainly this was 
the instant when his happiness was to 
be decided. With lesser people love 
can be put on and off, like a coat, but 
to those like Jacques Lebeau it is great- 
er than life and death and eternity. 

“Because I love you,” he told her. 

She did not say it was too soon, 
monsieur, as an ordinary girl might 
have done. She did not hold him off 
in order to make him more eager. No 
—the White Flower would have 
scorned these little woman tricks, if 
she had thought of them. She was a 
man’s woman, my friend, strong and 
brave and honest. 

“ And I love thee,” she said, “‘ even 
though I do not yet know thy name!” 


IV 


THEN Jacques Lebeau felt as if he 
had risen bodily from the floor. The 
world glowed with happiness that was 
like a light as he took her in his arms 
and kissed her. 

There was not much time for em- 
braces. Both of them knew that the 
arm of Mayor Sylvestre Morin would 
reach for them very soon; so Jacques 
put her down, and smiled, and told her 
his name. 

“T am Jacques Lebeau,” he said, 
“and I shall love you forever. We 
must go from this place at once, for I 
think your mayor is a dangerous man. 
He has a parish behind him. If your 
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priest will not marry us at once, we'll 
hunt up another. In my village of Ri- 
viére Ouelle there will be no trouble; 
but first we must take medicine to one 
of my men, who is sick in camp.” 

“‘Must we go into the bush?” asked 
Blanche. 

“The man might die. He waits for 
me to bring him medicine.” 

“Then we must go, my Jacques!” 

Not a word of protest from her, 
monsieur, at this trip into the bush, at 
this leaving of her parents and her 
comfortable home; no complaint be- 
cause a sick man must be helped before 
they could be married. With a smile 
she was ready to leave her village, 
where she was protected from all 
harm. She might meet with wolves, 
cold, hunger; such a woman was the 
White Flower of La Concession. 

The door burst open and Sylvestre 
Morin rushed in upon them, with a 
rifle in his hands. No move was ever 
made more quickly than that with 
which Lebeau wrenched the gun from 
the mayor’s grasp and left him pant- 
ing, empty-handed, and powerless. The 
three stared at one another. 

“ Blanche!” cried Sylvestre. ‘ What 
is this scoundrel doing here? Send him 
out! If he won’t go, I’ll soon have 
men enough here to make him go!” 

“ Sylvestre,” Blanche replied very 
quietly, “when he goes, I am going 
with him. I am going to marry him.” 

“ Are you both mad?” shouted Mo- 
rin, himself half insane with fury. 
“You have not known this fellow an 
hour yet! You are betrothed to me!” 

“TI never saw him before, but he is 
the man I have always loved,” she said. 
“Yes, I was betrothed to you by my 
parents, but I shall not spoil two lives 
because you want me. Have I ever 
told you that I loved you?” 

Sylvestre fell back before the clear 
gaze of her eyes, but in no part was 
his rage abated. He grew black with 
hate as he looked at them, so that 
Jacques stepped in front of Blanche 
for fear he would try to do her injury. 
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Suddenly Sylvestre whirled and start- 
ed for the door. 

“You'll find out whether you can 
make a fool of me in my own village!” 
he flung over his shoulder. “ I warned 

you, Lebeau!” 

' He was gone out of their sight, and 
into mine; for I was still standing with 
the group of men who were waiting to 
observe events. Sylvestre came tear- 
ing down upon us. His voice was 
hoarse and cracked as he hurled words 
at us. 

“This stranger has insulted me!” 
he cried. “I want a dozen good men 
to drive him out of town—at once! 
He is in the house of Mlle. Bissonette, 
and it seems that he has cast a spell 
over her! She listens to him! ‘The 
madman thinks he is going to marry 
her! Come on, all of you who are not 
cowards!” 

There was a stir among us. There 
were more than a dozen there in front 
of the shop, and they were not without 
desire for excitement. You have 
doubtless. observed, monsieur, that a 
crowd is ready to cheer for a hero or 
chase a victim. Hélas, it needs but one 
who is stronger than the rest to sway 
men for good or evil; and so Sylvestre, 
by no means a weakling, started a mut- 
tering and a growling among his 
people. 

A stranger had come to La Conces- 
sion and struck down the mayor, and 
now the scoundrel was about to pluck 
the White Flower by some dark craft! 
This is what they thought, these good 
fellows who went to mass on Sunday, 
and who seldom did anything worse 
than drink too much whisky blanc. 
And so, in five minutes, they were 
moving upon the Bissonette house, 
with Sylvestre walking grimly at the 
head of them. I saw that his fists were 
clenched; I saw something horrible in 
his face. 

They swept around the house like a 
wave of water, back and front and 
sides, so that not a cat could have got 
out. By this time a dozen more had 
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joined us. Morin walked to the door 
and pounded with blows which seemed 
likely to break in the panels. The door 
opened, and there stood Blanche’s ven- 
erable father, M. Charles Edouard 
Bissonette. 

“What is it that you desire, my 
son?” he asked. 

“We want the stranger who is 
here!” cried Sylvestre. ‘‘ We want the 
biicheron who has cast a spell over 
Blanche and made her forget her 
duty!” 

“He has gone,” replied M. Bisson- 
ette. ‘‘ Minutes ago he went out by 
the back door, and I have no doubt he 
is in the bush by now.” 

“Ha!” triumphed the mayor. “ He 
ran! Tell Blanche I want to see her. 
You and I must end this folly!’ 

“Blanche went with Jacques Le- 
beau,” replied M. Bissonette. ‘“ At 
first they were going to ask Father La- 
chance to marry them. Then they saw 


“what you were about to do, and they 


fled.” 

Sylvestre leaned with all his weight 
against the doorway, and for a mo- 
ment he could not speak, so great were 
his astonishment and his wrath. His 
face swelled with the dark blood that 
came into it, and little red veins traced 
themselves upon his eyeballs. 

“You let them go?” ne demanded. 
“You, who promised her to me?” 

“T could not have stopped her,” said 
the old man. “I know love when I 
see it. It has ever been like that with 
her mother and me. This affair is in 
the hands of God, Sylvestre!” 

“Tt will be in my hands before 
night!” shouted Morin. He whirled 
to the men, who had left their posts 
and crowded up to hear what was said. 
“Who'll go with me to punish this 
robber and bring Mlle. Bissonette 
home?” 

This was entirely a different matter. 
The men hesitated, and one or two 
turned away. They were no longer a 
mob; they had again become honest 
habitants who wanted nothing so much 








as Soupe aux pois that night, and a 
good fire in the stove. It is far and 
cold in the bush, and another man’s 
battle does not heat the blood. 

“Let her go if she wants him!” ad- 
vised the blacksmith. “Me, I go 
home!” 

That was like the bell of a leader. 
The group began to dissolve, with 
shrugs and hands spread out. Sylves- 
tre stood at the door of the Bissonette 
house and watched them go, with his 
black brows coming down closer to- 
gether and his mouth turning to a faint 
line. 

It was at this time that Little Paquet 
came sneaking up, now that there was 
no chance of a fight. He stood just 
out of reach of his big cousin and 
grinned with all his teeth showing. I 
assure you that the light of hell was 
gleaming in his coal-black eyes. 

“ Sylvestre!” he cackled. ‘“ How 
much will you give me to tell you 
which way they went?” 

Morin stared down at him. He was 
used to the fellow’s tricks, but some- 
thing convinced him now, as it did me, 
that Paquet had news to sell. I could 
have twisted the little traitor’s neck. 

“ How do you know which way they 
went?” demanded Sylvestre. “ You 
can’t sell me lies!” 

“IT watched the house from the rear, 
and followed them. Blasphéme, but 
they love each other! If you don’t 
know which road they took, you can’t 
pick up their trail in the bush. You've 
got to trade with me, cousin!” 

“Show me!” ordered Morin briefly. 

“ Pay first!” jeered Little Paquet. 

“ How much, then?” 

“ A hundred dollars!” 

Half-wit? Monsieur, I had always 
believed it until this moment; but how 
did this imbecile, who would play any 
mean trick for a tiny silver piece of 
five cents, know that here was the hour 
in which Sylvestre Morin would give 
all that he possessed for revenge? 
Without a word of protest or bargain- 
ing, he took a big pocketbook from his 
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coat and counted out the money. 

“Put me on the trail, and you shall 
have it,” he said. “I know Blanche’s 
snowshoes; they have a mended cross- 
bar.” 

“The money first!” snapped Paquet. 
“T trust no relatives, me!” 

Sylvestre Morin turned to me and 
put the money in my hand. 

“‘ All men, even fools, trust Baptiste 
Laval,” he said. “ Come with us, Bap- 
tiste, and give him the money if I take 
the trail. I'll know whether it is the 
right one!” 

V 


Tuus it happened that the three of 
us marched along one of the roads out 
of La Concession, and after a time 
came to a wood road which led straight 
north into the bush. We followed this 
until Paquet stopped and _ silently 
pointed to the snow beside the road. 
There two persons had put on snow- 
shoes and gone into the bush. One 
pair had the coarse mesh which a trap- 
per or a bicheron uses for hard travel- 
ing. The other pair was smaller; the 
frames were pointed and the mesh 
fine, and the crossbar of one shoe had 
been broken and lashed together with 
rawhide. 

“ Bon!” exclaimed Morin. 

He put on his snowshoes and settled 
his rifle under his arm. He nad re- 
covered it from the house of M. Bis- 
sonette, and all the way I had looked 
at that black barrel and wondered what 
evil work it would do. 

“Give him the money, Laval. I 
shall have them before dark!” 

With that Sylvestre was gone and 
Little Paquet was pulling off his mit- 
ten. He held out a skinny hand, and 
grinned. [I laid the bills in it, and they 
disappeared like a piece of meat 
thrown toa sled dog. He had brought 
his snowshoes, and now he shifted 
them from one shoulder to the other 
and burst out laughing. 

It was too much for me, monstieur. 
I was made sick by this rat; so I turned 
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and started back toward La Concession where in summer a brook went tum- 
with a long stride, so that his short bling down over a little cliff of a dozen 


legs could not keep up with me. or fifteen feet and flowed along the 
“Baptiste!” he called. ‘“ Baptiste, floor of the ravine for the same dis- 
mon vieux!”? tance. Then the water fell a straight 


I paid no attention to him. My _ thirty or forty feet to a lower level. 
thoughts were very sad, and it would Up at the head of the ravine the 
have been too much to endure his com- winter had formed a place of great 
pany, I knew I could not have fol- beauty. The little waterfall had frozen, 
lowed Sylvestre Morin, a young man and the brook went over the first cliff 
and one driven by burning hatred; under a sheath of ice that had taken 
so I prayed that Jacques might be able fantastic shapes. ‘There had been a 
to take care of himself and the White great thaw about a week before this 
Flower when Morin ran him down. _ time, and melting snow had covered 

When I got to my own door in La_ the walls of the ravine with ice. 
Concession, Little Paquet was not in Blanche and Jacques stopped to ad- 
sight behind me; but he would soon be Mire this strange ice cup in the hill- 
in Mme. Buchard’s shop, eating and side. They stood looking down with 
drinking himself sick, I thought. In arms interlocked and heads bending 
my kitchen I sat down by the fire, with close together; and while they gazed, 
my little dog Bijou in my arms, to very happy, and with no thought of 
think of the beauty I had seen in the danger, a great roar of laughter came 
eyes of the White Flower and Jacques from behind them. It was more the 
Lebeau, and to hope that by some sound of a beast gone mad than the 
miracle they would escape from a mirth of a human being, and yet on 
meeting with Sylvestre Morin. the instant Jacques Lebeau knew that 

At that time, even, they were march- it came from the throat of his enemy. 
ing steadily through the black and Blanche stifled a cry. They turned 
white forest straight toward Lebeau’s and found themselves looking at Syl- 
camp. ‘The deep blue sky seemed to vestre Morin. He was standing at a 
smile upon them. little distance, with the rifle ready for 

Yes, the world was different that use and his face filled with his unholy 
day for Jacques Lebeau. He per- purpose. 
ceived new and more beautiful colors | Jacques Lebeau knew that he was 
in the shadows on the snow; it was im- very near to death at this moment, but 
possible not to find happiness in every- his first thought was for Blanche. He 
thing. Th: voice of Blanche, sweet as took a step forward to put himself in 

honey, went down the forest aisles: front of her. 
“Stand still!’ commanded Morin, 


» J have picked the beautiful rose and he raised his rifle. ‘I am not go- 


That hung on the white rose tree— 


The beautiful rose—” ing to shoot her! It is you I am going 
to kill!” 
She had heard him singing, mon- —_ Lebeau became motionless. Blanche 


sieur, as he came into La Concession; found his hand, and her voice rang out, 
and now she was telling him that his defying Syivestre. 

song had been a prophecy. They did “Tf you kill him, you will kill me!” 
not need to talk much, these two, and _ she cried. 

after a time the fear of pursuit wore Morin ripped out an oath, and so 
off. They no longer stopped to look terrible was the rage which convulsed 
backward, or to listen for the breaking him that Jacques feared he might fire 
of a branch. at Blanche. Therefore he spoke to her 
They came to the head of a ravine in a low voice. 
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“Move away, Blanche!” he said. “ I 
want him nearer!” 

She obeyed, and Lebeau breathed 
relief. If only he could get Morin to 
come so near that he could risk a leap 
for that rifle! 

As Blanche stepped to one side, Syl- 
vestre advanced, perhaps to make cer- 
tain of his aim. Certainly he was de- 
termined to risk nothing, for while he 
was still out of reach of Jacques he 
threw the rifle to his shoulder and 
pressed the trigger. 


VI 


In the half dozen seconds between 
the first movement of the weapon and 
the shot, an idea came to Jacques. Al- 
ready he was standing on the very edge 
of the ravine. He flung himself back- 
ward into space. 

He heard the shot and a scream 
from Blanche, and then he was half 
buried in the snow at the bottom of 
the ravine. He struggled up, clearing 


his eyes, and expecting that another 


bullet would come after him. 

Sylvestre leaned over the edge and 
stared. A blue thread of smoke still 
came from the muzzle of his rifle. 
Near by was Blanche, with her hands 
pressed against her cheeks and her eyes 
dark in the paleness of her face. 

“That is a good place,” said Morin 
slowly. “ A bug in a china bowl! I'll 
watch you try to get out, bicheron! 
And to-night—the wolves!” 

“ Sylvestre!” cried Blanche. “ You 
will not leave Jacques there! Save 
him! Oh, Mother of God, help me!” 

“There is not room enough on this 
earth for him and for me,” said Syl- 
vestre; “and when I have done with 
him, I shall see that you pay me for the 
shame of this day!” 

“Save him, Sylvestre! 
you if you will!” 

“Stop, Blanche!” shouted Lebeau. 
“Do you think I would have you give 
yourself to that animal? And I am 
not dead yet!” 

Morin laughed. 

6 


Pll marry 


I think he must 
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have made himself really mad by this 
time, with rage and with jealousy, for 
it is not in the nature of man to be 
as cruel as he had become. 

“I shall do what I please with her, 
bicheron!’ he said. ‘“ But before we 
go you will be wounded so that the 
wolves will have no trouble in finding 
you!” 

“When you shoot, I shall join him 
down there!” cried Blanche. ‘“ Better 
the wolves with Jacques than life with 
you!” 

Sylvestre shrugged. He seemed to 
be debating within himself — perhaps 
whether he had not already tired of 
the enjoyment of seeing Lebeau in that 
trap. 

In the meantime Jacques was trying 
desperately to think of something to 
do that would not be utterly useless. 
He looked up to the blue heavens, 
which had seemed so smiling a little 
while before; but they were indiffer- 
ent. He stared at the icy walls of the 
ravine, at the waterfall; but there was 
not even a hand hold. He waded 
through waist deep snow to the open 
end of the ravine, and looked down. 
Rocks and ice below; a man could be 
fairly sure of death if he jumped. 

Morin had walked along the edge 
of the cliff as Jacques went to the end 
of the trap. The rifle lay ready across 
his arm. Jacques Lebeau drew a breath 
so deep that his great chest strained 
against the buttons of his coat and the 
bright ceinture fléchée that went so 
gallantly over one shoulder and around 
his waist. At last he believed that his 
time to die had come, and he concerned 
himself with the manner of dying. 

It is a thing that shows the quality 
of the man, monsieur, this dying. I 
have seen them try to run from death, 
and I have seen them laugh at it; but 
as good a way as any, at least for a 
biicheron, is to face it and fight hard. 

So Jacques Lebeau muttered an 
“ Ave” under his breath, for it never 
does any harm to pray, and drew his 
knife as he walked over to the sloping 
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ice wall that was in front of him. He 
looked up and smiled into the eyes of 
the White Flower. Then, perhaps be- 
cause he was of our race, monsieur, he 
blew her a kiss. 

“T am going to start up this cliff,” 
he called to her, “ for the throat of 
Sylvestre Morin. When he shoots me, 
I shall fall back, and I may not be able 
to speak. So adieu, my Blanche! I 
love thee!” 

“Tt is not farewell!” she cried. 
“When he shoots, I shall jump to die 
with thee!” 

Whatever was the intention of Syl- 
vestre Morin with regard to Blanche, 
it was certain that he intended to shoot 
Jacques, and soon. The rifle lifted a 
little higher in his grasp, and he took 
off a mitten, to have a finger free. 

Lebeau, having made up his mind 
to die, went about the cutting of the 
first step in the ice with deliberation. 
He had to work-slowly, in order not 
to break the blade of his knife. At 
each instant he expected a bullet to 
come crashing through his head, or to 
smash his shoulder, so that he would 
lie helpless in the snow. That might 
be better, for Blanche would leap down 
to him, and he would have the great 
peace of dying in her arms. She would 
take his knife—she would know what 
to do with his knife, if there was need. 

Chip, chip! The knife had one step 
cut already. It is curious, monsieur, 
how care-free a brave man can become. 
Jacques Lebeau began to sing softly: 


“T have picked the beautiful rose, 
That hung on the white rose tree—” 


He glanced up. Sylvestre was lift- 
ing the rifle to his shoulder to take aim. 
Jacques set his teeth. 

Then an unintelligible cry burst 
from Blanche, and Sylvestre Morin 
threw up his hands and plunged over 
the edge of the cliff. It seemed to Le- 
beau that a thunderbolt had struck 
him. He was knocked backward into 
the snow. He kicked, and flung out 
his arms, and finally got his legs under 
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him so that he could stand. 

He was alone. There was the out- 
line of his knife, where it had sunk, 
and the butt of Morin’s rifle just 
showed above the white surface. 

Bewildered, Jacques looked up. 
Blanche was staring down as if she 
did not believe that she saw him in the 
flesh. Slowly her arm lifted and point- 
ed to the edge of the ravine beside him. 
He moved forward cautiously, feeling 
with his feet underneath the snow for 
the beginning of that sheer drop. Now 
he noticed that the snow had been 
broken and swept away in one jagged 
spot. He reached it and peered down. 

Upon the icy rocks below two men 
lay tangled, like a limp mass of old 
clothing. One face stared up at him, 
white against the black rocks. Even 
with that strange look upon it he knew 
it for the face of Little Paquet. A 
hand moved, lifted, and fell back. Le- 
They found the gaze of Jacques, and 
hurled himself desperately at the task 
of climbing out of the ravine. 


Sylvestre Morin was dead when 
Blanche and Jacques Lebeau got to the 
bottom of the waterfall, but Henri Pa- 
quet had not yet gone to join him. The 
White Flower lifted the little man’s 
head to her lap, and his eyes opened. 
They found the gaze of Jacques, and 
Paquet made a great effort to speak. 

“TI thought you’d have my — dear 
cousin — killed by the time I got to 
you,” he whispered; “ but malédiction, 
it was the other way! I had—to jump 
on his back—to save you!” 

“T owe you my life—and Blanche!” 
said Jacques brokenly. 

“ Monsieur, you owe me nothing!” 
Something in the nature of a smile 
flickered into the eyes of Little Paquet. 
“No one—but you—ever cared— 
whether I was beaten or not!” 

Thus Henri Paquet died. When I 
heard this of which I have just told 
you, monsieur, then I knew to a cer- 
tainty that each man writes the record 
of his own fate. “we 
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The Greatest Tennis Player 


of All 


Time 


By George Trevor 


=] BRASSY sun beats upon 

| the concrete polygon at 

1 Forest Hills. From our 

coign of vantage atop this 

4 modern Cheops the writer 

and his companion peer 

down at two white flanneled figures, 

dwarfed to Lilliputian size by the 
breath-taking elevation. 

Suddenly the smaller of the two 
pygmies, crouching low, darts catlike 
toward the net, swirls his racket in a 
curling, waspish arc, and punches an 
acutely angled volley toward his oppo- 
nent’s right side line. 

Ping! That flashing racket cuts 
across the ball with the crack of a cir- 
cus ringmaster’s bullwhip. The ball 
shoots diagonally to its rendezvous 
with the thin chalk stripe; a plume of 
white dust marks its explosive contact 
with the side line; it bounces low and 
fast, scudding toward the blue and 
gold striped marquee behind which 
typewriting machines click a staccato 
refrain; a typical Bill Johnston cross- 
court volley, carrying with it the final- 
ity of the grave. 

A sound like breakers crashing on a 
sandy beach reverberates through the 
deeply dished saucer. Billy Johnston, 
idol of tennis fans, has apparently 
scored set point. “ Nothing human can 
get that one!” my companion gasps. 

Hold a minute! Perhaps that spin- 
dle-shanked, simian-armed, elongated 
chap down yonder isn’t quite human 
after all. Watch him eat up the turf 
with seven league strides, shoulders 
swaying awkwardly, arms flapping like 
a penguin. 

It is a thousand to one shot, yet 
somehow that gawky “injin rubber 


ijit on a spree” does the impossible. 
In four pantherish bounds he crosses 
the side line—he is out beyond the net 
post—he reaches the ball! 

Now this human beanpole doubles 
like a jackknife. He dives headlong, 
even as a tackler launches himself at a 
halfback on the gridiron. 

His racket scrapes the clover tops. 
By some miraculous hocus-pocus he 
scoops the ball as a naturalist might 
snare a butterfly. His racket sweeps 
under his left arm. 

The ball, thus insolently arrested, 
whizzes right back whence it came at 
an even sharper tangent. It zips di- 
rectly above the net post, ducks swal- 
lowlike beneath Billy Johnston’s impo- 
tent racket, and strikes plumb on the 
opposite side line—a shot for the ten- 
nis ages! 

Johnston stands spellbound, frozen 
in his tracks like one of those living 
statues you see at the circus. His 
mouth gapes. His face wears a fool- 
ish grin. In his eyes one may read the 
confession of defeat. 

My companion grips my arm. He 
points to the angular worker of mira- 
cles, now picking himself up at the edge 
of the marquee. My friend’s voice is 
husky with emotion: ‘ You are look- 
ing at the greatest tennis player of all 
time.” 

Ollie Campbell, himself a three time 
National singles champion, ought to 
know. 

“T’ve seen ’em all,” he goes on. 
“Sears, Slocum, Renshaw, the Doher- 
tys,s Wrenn, Whitman, Larned, 
Wright, Brookes, Wilding, McLough- 
lin, Lacoste, Cochet and all the rest— 
but Bill Tilden over there is in a class 
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by himself; he stands alone. I never 
expect to see Tilden’s like again!” 
Campbell’s verdict is echoed by the 
accepted authorities on the game in 
every country. ‘Tilden’s genius tran- 
scends nationalistic bias. Patriotism— 
the deep-rooted desire to pick your own 
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countryman—bows before the wiz- 
ardry of the gaunt Philadelphian. 
Even the barriers of time are leveled 
by Tilden’s self-evident qualifications. 
Silver-thatched spokesmen of the nine- 
ties, resisting the natural tendency to 
claim priority for the older generation, 
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WILLIAM M. JOHNSTON—“ LITTLE BILL” FROM CALIFORNIA 
Cotyright, Wide World 


concede ‘Tilden’s superiority. Cock- 
sure youngsters of to-day, idolizing 
their contemporaries of the French 
school, admit that Lacoste, Cochet and 
the rest fall short of Tilden at his peak. 

Wallis Myers, London’s foremost 
critic, an observer whose background 
includes the Dohertys in their prime, 
unreservedly calls Tilden “ the greatest 
of the great—the superman of tennis.” 

“Austral,” renowned Australian ten- 
nis expert, concurs with Myers. The 


tennis stars themselves unanimously 
pick Tilden as the nonpareil of the 
courts. 5 

You who follow tennis will recall 
Teddy Pell as the master of the back- 
hand drive. His tennis career links up 
the postwar period with the late Vic- 
torian era. 

Pell faced the Dohertys when New- 
port was the Mecca of lawn tennis, 
when Gibson girls flaunted ground 
trailing skirts and leg o’ mutton 
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sleeves. He traded strokes with Til- 
den when the patrician atmosphere of 
Newport had given place to the plebe- 
ian “ baseball bleacher ” spirit of For- 
est Hills. 

Pell is equipped to draw firsthand 
comparisons. Hear his tribute: 

“You had only to see Tilden fully 
‘let out’ to realize that he was a man 
apart, but actually to play against him 
was like taking an examination in ten- 
nis strategy and tactics. I faced 
Larned, Whitman, Wright, Brookes 
and the Dohertys. Master players, all 
of them, but only pale ghosts of the 
Tilden who dominated the courts from 
1920 through 1925. ‘Tilden has been 
slipping steadily for three years now, 
yet he summoned enough of his once 
incomparable form to down Rene La- 
coste in the Davis Cup singles this 
summer. ‘That was the tip-off on the 
caliber of this superplayer. Talented 
as are Cochet and Lacoste, they haven’t 
reached and never will attain the crest 
that Tilden held for five years.” 

Before we delve into the qualities 
that set Tilden apart, let us close our 
eyes, conjure up the magic of memory, 
and see the blazing stars of tennis his- 
tory pass in review. 

We may dismiss such talented per- 
formers as Sears, Slocum, Campbell, 
Lawford, Pim, and Renshaw from 
these calculations, because their skill 
was definitely limited by the age that 
produced them. ‘Tennis was geared 
to a slower tempo in the elegant 
eighties. 

The orderly process of evolution 
was required to develop the modern 
high voltage game. Given modern tac- 
tics and equipment, Sears and the elder 
Renshaw had _ potentialities which 
might have placed them on a par with 
the stars of to-day. 

It is enough to say that Sears and 
Renshaw realized one hundred per cent 
on what they had to work with. They 
were simply born too soon. There is 
no yardstick by which to measure the 
tennis headliners of “ the stone age.” 
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Passing over Bobby Wrenn, whose 
chief assets were a deadly lob and a 
fighting spirit that wouldn’t brook de- 
feat, we come to Malcolm Whitman, 
the first of “ the moderns.” 

Leonine-headed Whitman was a pol- 
ished stylist, with a superbly rounded 
baseline game. He had tennis instinct 
to a high degree, needing only a bit 
more “bite” in his shots to put him 
on a par with Billy Johnston. 

Whitman quit the courts in 1902, be- 
fore his genius had fully flowered. 
One can only guess what he might have 
been in this commercialized era of 
year-around barnstorming, but Whit- 
man chose to put business ahead of 
tennis. A great player, Whitman—but 
not the greatest. 

Of the Doherty brothers, one can 
say that they were the Lacoste and 
Cochet of their era. Reginald Doher- 
ty, a lanky kangaroo on the court, held 
sway at Wimbledon for four years, re- 
linquishing his title to his younger 
brother—the more spectacular “ Little 
Do”—who wore the crown five suc- 
cessive seasons. 

Immaculate in their cool white blue 
belted ducks, the Dohertys captivated 
beholders by the fluid smoothness of 
their shots. Theirs was the effortless- 
ness of art. 

Hugh Lawrence Doherty, the short, 
trig little chap who played “ Jeff” to 
his lanky brother’s “ Mutt,” was a 
ringer for Cochet in style and appear- 
ance. Little Do was the first of the 
“rise ball” hitters, a tactical innova- 
tion that gave him the initiative over 
his contemporaries. His shots winged 
back at them before they were pre- 
pared. 

Admirers of the two brothers will 
argue till doomsday as to which was 
the better player. It is said that Reg- 
gie could usually beat his kid brother 
when they met in a private match, but 
Little Do’s Davis Cup record was su- 
perior to R. F.’s. Little Do beat 
Larned, Ward, Wrenn, and Little re- 
peatedly. Great players, the “‘ unmiss- 
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“BIG Do” 
Courtesy of American Lawn Tennis 


able Dohertys,” but neither was the 
greatest. 

Sydney Smith, English contempor- 
ary of the Dohertys, has had no su- 
perior as a deep court baseline driver. 
Smith was poison for a net stormer. 
He could thread the eye of a needle 
with his hair trigger forehand shot. 

Time after time “ S. H.,” as he was 
called, would nick the side line with 
this uncanny stroke. Bets were offered 
that Smith could hit a handkerchief 
spread in the opposite court. Among 
those who wouldn’t take the bets were 
such crack American volleyers as Ray 
Little, Bill Clothier, and Holcombe 
Ward, whose net rushes were futile in 
the face of Smith’s chalk raising side 
line shots. A great player, Smith— 
but not the greatest. 

Before leaving the tight little Isle 
for good—England has stopped rear- 
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ing tennis stars—let us consider John 
Cecil Parke, master of the running 
drive down the line. A born athlete, 
renowned on cricket crease, football 
oval, and cinder path, Parke could 
cover court like a thunderbolt and wal- 
lop his lethal forehanders on the dead 
gallop. 

That running drive was a terrible 
thing to face. Parke got his body be- 
hind the ball, catapulting it down the 
side line or across court. Oddly 
enough Parke never won a Wimbledon 
title, but he was dreaded by the world’s 
best in Davis Cup play, Brookes, Mc- 
Loughlin, and Williams yielding to the 
fury of that cyclonic drive. 

When past forty years old Parke 
beat Billy Johnston and carried Tilden 
to five sets at Wimbledon in 1920. 
Parke was a “money player,” rising 
to the occasion when most was at 
stake. He had the faculty of playing 
better than he knew how in a crisis. A 
great player, Parke—but not the great- 
est. 


Shy, introspective, repressed, Bill 
Larned was the antithesis of Parke in 


playing temperament. Seven times 
national champion of America, Larned 
seldom rose to a Davis Cup emergency. 

Some of his collapses before intrin- 
sically weaker opponents were heart- 
breaking. The tension of international 
play snapped his tautly keyed nervous 
system. He was not the “ pinch hit- 
ter” type, yet what a solidly founded 
game he had! 

For sheer driving power off either 
wing, Larned has never known a su- 
perior. His driving form was classic 
in its purity, a perfect blend of timing, 
rhythm, leverage—power efficiently 
applied. His forehand shot down the 
near line still serves as a model for 
aspiring pupils. 

Extremely erratic in his early play- 
ing days, Larned later acquired a bal- 
anced continuity of attack, but he 
never could adjust himself to strange 
surroundings and unfamiliar climates. 

One doubts whether he would have 
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won seven championships had he been 
compelled to “ play through” as are 
national titleholders of to-day. Larned 
“stood out” while the jaded chal- 
lenger battled through the draw. A 
great player, Larned—but not the 
greatest. 

Beals Wright’s game was more hu- 
man, less a matter of applied mechan- 
ics than Larned’s. Wright was a left- 
handed chopper whose long suit was 
wearing down potentially greater shot 
makers. 

Beals reveled in a knock-down-drag- 
*em-out fight. Who that saw it will 
forget his uphill struggle against the 
crafty Norman Brookes at Melbourne, 
when Wright spotted his fellow south- 
paw the first two sets and then out- 
gamed him in the most spectacular 
come-back known to tennis? 

The thermometer registered one 
hundred and five degrees as Wright 
and Brookes tottered groggily around 
the court. The fifth set went to Beals 
at 12—10. It degenerated into a game 


of pat ball, the punch-drunk contest- 
ants being satisfied to get the ball back 
any way at all. As usual, Wright had 
the last say. 

That expressive phrase of the prize 
ring, “ He can take it!” epitomizes 


Wright’s cagy game. Beals was a 
guileful, wily tactician, a wizard at fer- 
reting out an opponent’s “ soft spot.” 

A crackerjack volleyer, Wright spe- 
cialized in an attacking lob, under 
cover of which he gained his favorite 
post at the net. His southpaw lobs 
had a way of dropping squarely on a 
rival’s baseline. 

He was a tireless court coverer, with 
the legs of a sprinter and the heart of 
a lion. A great player; Wright—but 
not the greatest. 

Norman Brookes—what memories 
that mame revives! Tennis has not 
known as unique a character as the in- 
scrutable Victorian. ‘“ The sphinx of 
the courts ” they called this dour, tight- 
lipped, secretive chap, and the nick- 
name fit like a glove. 
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Brookes personified tennis instinct. 
His game was nine-tenths mental—a 
chess brain motivating that piercing 
eye and that wrist of tempered steel. 
With Brookes, every shot had a pur- 
pose. Each stroke dovetailed into a 
strategic pattern, built up to the climax 

a rapierlike volley. Stoop-shoul- 
dered, he shambled about the court, 
seeking the inevitable opening and 
capitalizing it. 

An untidy figure in beltless trou- 
sers that flapped about his shoe tops, 
grim-faced Brookes wove his web 
around exuberant, strong-armed rivals. 
There was something cold, calculating, 
inhuman about his game that repelled 
a gallery even as it attracted. 

It is a tradition that Brookes never 
smiled. That chilling, dour, poker 
mask demoralized sensitive opponents. 


“LITTLE Do” 
Courtesy of American Lawn Tennis 
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They imagined themselves at grips 
with a remorseless octopus. They felt 
the subtle force of Brookes’s dominat- 
ing intellect. He imposed his will upon 
them, mesmerized them into creating 
the loophole he desired. It is said of 
Brookes that he always thought “ two 
strokes ahead.” 

Like Wright, Brookes was a left- 
hander with a penchant for volleying. 
A disciple of the unorthodox, Brookes 
did the right thing in the wrong way. 

His loosely strung, grotesquely 


shaped racket mirrored his 
fondness for the bizarre. He 
favored a ridiculously light 
bat, but there was nothing 
comical in his manner of 
using it. 

At the net his anticipation 
was supernatural, his angles 
the despair of less geometri- 
cally inclined rivals. His very 
uncouthness made him a color- 
ful character, a grumpy, satur- 
nine foe. Crafty to a degree, 
Brookes maneuvered rivals 
into running miles while he 
covered court “ on a dime.” 

His concentration was abso- 
lute. I recall seeing him clap 
his hands over his ears that he 
might shut out the raucous 
shouts of a Forest Hills gal- 
lery. A great player, Brookes 
—but not the greatest. 

Far less colorful was 
Brookes’s teammate, the be- 
loved Anthony Wilding. The 
tall, broad-shouldered New 
Zealander, fashioned like an 
oak tree, personified power 
through restraint. There is 
little to be said of Wilding, 
save that he got almost every- 
thing back. 

In the last analysis, tennis 
matches are lost rather than 
won. Wilding refused to lose 
them. Brilliant opponents 
foundered on the rock of his 
majestic calm. 

He had an answer to their most 
spectacular shots, yet “Tony” was 
more than a “ stone waller.” His was 
an aggressive defense, a defense that 
swept attack before it, if you will par- 
don the paradox. 

One finds it hard to believe that a 
German shell could have shattered all 
that was mortal of Tony Wilding. 
Now he belongs to the tennis ages—a 
great player, but not the greatest. 

Did you feel that gust of wind brush 
your face? Only imagination, you say, 
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yet I could almost have sworn that the 
phantom racket of Maurice McLough- 
lin had sent another lob swinging to 
that bourne where the good lobs go. 
How “Red Mac” could put away a 
high, arching toss! The assassin of 
the barrier buried such a ball. 

When McLoughlin socked them— 
they stayed socked. He flattened the 
ball with his flailing racket, compress- 
ing the felt covered rubber core into a 
distorted egg-shaped caricature of its 
normal self. What a man! 

Tennis owes a lasting debt to the red 
haired, freckle faced, snub nosed 
youngster who sprang full panoplied 
from the asphalt courts of San Fran- 
cisco, flashed cometlike across the in- 
ternational horizon for a brief spell, 
and flickered out prematurely. Parti- 
sans of Patterson and Borotra to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the man 
never lived who could hit a ball as hard 
as McLoughlin. 

Before this Ruthian smasher pound- 


ed his way into the public conscious- 
ness, tennis was mistakenly but gener- 
ally pictured as a pink tea, effeminate 
diversion of the blue blooded four 
hundred, a nice, prissy game, suitable 


for garden parties and weaklings. 

McLoughlin changed all that. By 
the catapultic power of his blacksmith 
-arm he made of tennis a virile, red 
blooded sport. Thanks to Red Mac, 
hoodlums no longer shrill “ forty 
love” in a high falsetto voice. Mc- 
Loughlin took the love out of tennis. 

Unquestionably the critics were 
right when they called him “a one- 
stroke player,” but, suffering Cesar, 
what a stroke that was! How shall we 
capture that dynamic service in type? 
Embedded in my memory is the picture 
of McLoughlin at the baseline, poised 
for the service. The muscles of his 
face are knotted in the agony of effort; 
his right knee jerks convulsively up- 
ward toward his chin; his tongue pro- 
trudes characteristically as his racket 
flashes up from nowhere to meet the 
ball. 
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Like the hammer of Thor that 
racket crashes against the tiny white 
pill. Mac bends double, ties his torso 
into a contortionist’s knot, unravels 
himself, and projects his body toward 
the net. Fractions of a second are 
vital; he must gain the barrier before 
= opponent can shoot the ball at his 

eet. 

Speed of foot was a prerequisite in 
McLoughlin’s type of game. When 
Mac lost his “ kick,” he fizzled out like 
a dud rocket. 

At his explosive zenith, McLoughlin 
had only a serve, a smash, a volley, and 
a forehand baseball wallop. His back- 
hand was pitifully inadequate, a mill- 
stone about his sunburned neck. 

Wilding and Williams beat him by 
standing close in and taking his devas- 
tating service on the rise. They had 
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the eye and the reflexes to do it. Most 
players couldn’t even see the ball Mc- 
Loughlin served, let alone get their 
rackets on it. . 

Red Mac reached his flaming peak 
in that unforgetable 17—15 Davis 
Cup set against Norman Brookes at 


Forest Hills. He went berserk that af- 
ternoon. Those little deep-set eyes 
glowed like live coals as he pitted 
the primitive methods of the cave- 
man against Brookes’s consummate 
guile. 

That was the most thrilling set in 
lawn tennis annals, and it left Red Mac 
a hollow shell. He had won a Pyrrhic 
victory. A great player, MclI.oughlin 
—but not the greatest. 

What shall one say of Dick Wil- 
liams? What can one say save that 
here was a tennis genius who might 
have been a world beater could he have 
tempered zeal with some semblance of 
caution? 

Play safe? Not Williams! “ Safety 
last ” was his slogan, and he stuck to it 
despite the pleadings of friendly crit- 
ics. Perhaps he was right. Maybe the 
“fine frenzy ” of his game would have 
been irrevocably lost had he adopted 
less risky tactics. 

“ Shoot for the line, let the ball fall 
where it may,” was Williams’s watch- 
word. He was never satisfied unless 
he saw the white dust fly. 

Each shot must be an outright win- 
ner, or Dick rated it a failure. Such 
brazen audacity left spectators breath- 
less. To save his aristocratic neck, 
Williams couldn’t “ nourish a rally.” 

He lost interest when the ball 
crossed the net more than four times. 
An all-or-nothing player, he was out 
to end matters right off the reel. 

When his “touch was in,” Dick 
reached tennis heights unscaled even 
by Tilden. Unfortunately his style 
was too delicately adjusted to permit 
of sustained brilliance. Like the little 
girl with the curl, he was either very 
good or very bad. 

Dick knew no middle ground. His 
sloppy spells made him a weak reed to 
lean upon in Davis Cup matches. Ten- 
sion played hob with his hair trigger 
timing. A reckless gambler, Williams 
insisted on playing in “ the blind spot ” 
—that dead man’s zone on the court 
too far from the baseline for ground 
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strokes and not near enough the net to 
volley. 

His half-volleys and pick-ups fairly 
took your breath away, but the law of 
averages was against the likable boy 
whose wealthy father trained him for 
synthetic stardom only to sink with the 
ill-fated Titanic before his son had 
justified his dream. 

No topflighter ever made more aces 
or more errors than this Dr. Jekyll-Mr. 
Hyde of tennis. A great player, Wil- 
liams—perhaps the most spectacular of 
all times—but not the greatest. 

Of William Johnston it might be 
said: “ There, but for the grace of 
Tilden, goes Little Bill, eight times 
champion of America.” ‘Tilden was 
the perennial stymie in Johnston’s 
path. 

America’s “ little giant” boasted a 
heavily topped forehand drive that 
cracked like a lash. Those superheated 
forehanders rippled off Johnston’s 
racket like molten lava from a volcano. 
They jolted an opponent, jarred him 
clean to his toes. ‘They smelled like 
sulphur and brimstone as they whistled 
diagonally across court. 

Johnston’s backhand was a defen- 
sive slice, dependable, but not an at- 
tacking weapon. He relied on his back- 
hand to keep the rally going until he 
could bring that Dempseylike forehand 
into play. 

All the power in his wisplike body 
was behind that forehand sock. It 
stunned his adversaries, softened them 
up for the close range knock-out 
which Billy knew so well how to de- 
liver. 

Having leveled the enemy’s defense 
with that forehand drive, executed 
with a sweeping follow through, John- 
ston darted stealthily toward the net 
to deliver the coup de grace. He 
punched his volleys with a ping-pong 
wrist flick to either side line, getting 
extraordinary depth. 

There were only one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds of Johnston, but 
every ounce was “ wild cat weight,” as 
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his Davis Cup foes will attest. Only 
Tilden and old age could stop him. A 
great player, Johnston—but not the 
greatest. 

France’s “Three Musketeers” of 
the court—Borotra, Cochet, and La- 
coste—are too much a part of the 
present scene to be compared with 
stars whose careers are rounded off. 
One needs perspective for such a job 
as this. 

It may be that time will set the 
stamp of greatest on one of the three 
Frenchmen, but, judged by what they 
have shown to date, not one of them 
will be the tennis player that Tilden 
was in his prime. 

Captivating Jean Borotra, ebullient, 
effervescent, epitomizing that indefin- 
able something which the French call 
élan, recapitulates in his net storming 
rushes, in his uncanny diving inter- 
ceptions of apparent aces, the verve of 
the French soldier on attack. 

Volatile Henri Cochet, a throwback 
to England’s Little Do in the quick- 
ness of his nerve reflexes, has vast po- 
tentialities coupled with an indolence 
of temperament that may forever pre- 
vent his capitalizing them. 

Cold, colorless René Lacoste, aptly 
called “the crocodile,” waits placidly 
for his victims to come to him, even 
as does the armor-plated saurian of 
India’s muddy rivers. 

Lacoste permits his rivals to beat 
themselves. He coaxes and beguiles 
them into errors, while keeping his 
own mistakes down to the irreducible 
minimum. There is nothing inspiring 
about tennis as Lacoste plays it, but 
none can deny the effectiveness of his 
impersonal, mechanical game. 

A stroking machine endowed with a 
strategic brain—that characterizes La- 
coste. An insatiable student of the 
game, he jots down the weak points of 
his opponents in a small notebook. 

He is the supreme disciple of the 
negative in tennis tactics—winning, if 
you please, by refraining from losing. 
If you grasp that seeming paradox you 
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have answered the enigma that is La- 
coste. 

Great players, these three gifted 
Frenchmen—but not the greatest. 

And so, by the process of elimina- 
tion, we come to William Tatum Til- 
den IJ, by common consent “ the per- 
fect tennis player.” ‘Tilden had every- 
thing. The past tense is used advised- 
ly, for the Tilden of to-day is but a 
faint whisper of the matchless world’s 
champion who ruled the roost from 
1920 to 19206. 

What do I mean by everything? 
Well, to begin with, every stroke 
known in the repertoire of tennis. 
From baffling chop to blinding flat 
drive, from slithering side twist serve 
to explosive “cannon ball” delivery, 
from dainty thistledown trap shot to 
backstop-thudding smash, Tilden can 
run the gamut of every shot in the 
bag, ringing in variations of spin and 


tempo. 
he could. 


Versatile? Why, man, 


outchop the king of choppers—Wally 
Johnson—and outdrive the king of 
drivers—Billy Johnston! 

How Tilden loves to beat a rival at 


the latter’s own game! I saw him 
trounce Wallace Johnson from the 
back of the court, pitting chop against 
chop. 

Better than any player, past or pres- 
ent, Tilden understands the use of 
spin. In baseball parlance, he puts 
“lots of stuff on the ball.” He broke 
up Dick Williams’s delicate timing by 
employing a chop that skidded woozily 
across the turf. 

Every variety of tantalizing twist 
is at Tilden’s command. Best of all, 
he knows when to employ sheer speed 
and when to resort to tricky slices. 

The man never lived who could beat 
Tilden by storming the net. As well 
come up against a machine gun. Til- 
den’s flat forehand drive has the daz- 
zling pace of Jim Anderson’s classic 
flat racket shot, but it is Big Bill’s 
backhand that utterly confounds his 
rivals. Most backhand shots are de- 
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fensive in nature; few indeed can be 
classified as forcing shots. 

Tilden’s backhand is one of the few. 
It is an attacking weapon—more re- 
liable than his forehand and almost as 
fast. Even Teddy Pell’s unforgetable 
backhand drive—the standard by 
which offside shots are judged—didn’t 
carry the bite that Tilden’s does. 

Like Dempsey, Tilden packs a punch 
in either arm. He is equipped to at- 
tack—not merely to defend—from 
either wing. Opponents cannot find a 
vulnerable spot; Tilden is likely to ace 
them off his backhand as off his fore- 
hand. 

Had the Tilden of 1925 no weak- 
ness? Mechanically, no. Actually, a 
disinclination to go to the net and fin- 
ish off a rally sometimes prolonged the 
issue, cost him many sets, and, occa- 
sionally, a match. 

Endowed with unsurpassed physical 
qualifications, standing more than six 
feet tall with a reach like Gene Tun- 
ney’s, Tilden is equipped as few men 
are to play a volleying game. Once at 
the barrier, his cuttlefish arms fairly 
blanket the net. 

His reflexes are attuned to the trip- 
hammer rataplan of close range volley- 
ing, while overhead his smashes fairly 
crucify the ball, yet for some obscure 
reason Tilden seldom capitalizes his 
talent for net play. A baseliner by 
choice, if not instinct, he rarely finds 
it necessary to come up. 

Why squander stamina, if you can 
beat them all from deep court? Sound 
reasoning, perhaps, and yet one wishes 
that Tilden had elected to develop his 
net game to as lofty a pitch as he 
reached in his baseline play. What in- 
hibition, what quirk of his subcon- 
scious, keeps him from storming the 
barrier more often? 

Nothing quite as devastating as Til- 
den’s cannon ball serve has been seen 
on the courts, the hurricane deliveries 
of McLoughlin and Patterson offering 
the closest parallel. Red Mac and 
saturnine faced Gerald employed twist 
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on their express services, whereas Big 
Bill flails the ball with a flat racket 
along a perilously low trajectory. 
Like Walter Johnson’s “ hard one,” 
Tilden’s bullet serve is just about un- 


hitable. 
see. 
Tilden uses his cannon ball delivery 
sparingly, holding it in reserve for 
emergencies. It is literally an ace in the 
hole, a veritable sword of Damocles 
suspended above an adversary’s head. 
I have dwelt on Tilden’s unequaled 


You can’t hit what you can’t 


stroke equipment. In physique and 
temperament he is no less richly en- 
dowed. Those kangaroolike legs used 
to annihilate space enable him to 
reach shots that seemed ungetable. 
“A great player,” Tilden once ob- 
served, “must be able to scramble.” 
That happy if homely epigram is more 
significant than it sounds. In his prime, 
Tilden could scramble—what’s more, 
he wasn’t too proud to assume awk- 
ward postures, to tie himself up in a 
double knot while retrieving a ball that 
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appeared to have beaten him clean. 

With many a headliner form is a 
hobbling fetish that keeps him from 
cutting an undignified figure. Tilden 
had the courage to throw form over- 
board in an emergency—to make a 
“spectacle of himself” if need be, 
when by so doing he could bring off a 
miraculous save. 

“To hell with graceful postures— 
get the ball!” That’s Tilden’s motto. 

And yet the chap who isn’t too 
proud to scramble is likewise a natural 
“ show-off ”—a grand stand player, a 
man after Barnum’s own heart. What 
a swashbuckling show Tilden can put 
on! 

Like a shako-crowned bandmaster, 
Tilden struts about with short, choppy 
strides, shoulders swaying grotesquely, 
an ungainly yet commanding figure. 
Tilden dominates the court. No mat- 
ter who is opponent, one has eyes only 
for Big Bill. 


“ Even Lacoste 


when beaten,” 


writes, “‘ Tilden leaves the impression 


with onlookers that he is better than 
the victor. They can’t help feeling that 
he can win whenever he so desires.” 

Throwing points to even up for 
what he deems an unjust decision in 
his favor is one of Tilden’s pet stunts. 
This doesn’t increase his popularity 
with the umpire or lineman thus shown 
up, but Big Bill doesn’t care. 

How galleries enjoy his idiosyncra- 
sies, his foibles, his staccato “‘ Peach!” 
when beaten by a shot, his whimsical 
gestures, his sarcastic asides, his 
moody spells following exuberant mo- 
ments. Yes, Tilden is a whole show 
in himself. 

An artist miscast as an athlete, Til- 
den has the Belasco touch. If a match 
wasn’t exciting enough to suit the gal- 
lery, the Tilden of 1920-25 contrived 
to make it exciting. 

He loved to spot his opponent two 
sets, get the spectators teetering on the 
edge of their seats, and then let out a 
link and ride home to victory in 
“Snapper ” Garrison style. Perhaps 
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Tilden didn’t deliberately hand his op- 
ponents the opening sets, but he cer- 
tainly didn’t “ bear down ” until defeat 
apparently stared him in the eye. 

His admirers refused to get worried. 
“It’s only Bill having his little joke,” 
they would say with a wink, and, sure 
enough, the joke was on Tilden’s op- 
ponent when the last shot flipped 
across the net. 

Big Bill’s friends like to tell how he 
decoyed Suzanne Lenglen into playing 
a “ friendly ” practice match. La Belle 
Suzanne’s aversion to defeat was no- 
torious. She begrudged her oppo- 
nents the few games they got. 

“Let’s have a rally,” Tilden care- 
lessly suggested to Suzanne one day 
at St. Cloud. Mlle. Lenglen consented 
somewhat reluctantly. 

Tilden couldn’t seem to miss the net. 
“‘ Suppose we keep score,” he innocent- 
ly proposed. 

Lulled off guard, Suzanne agreed. 
Thereupon the wily Tilden contrived 
to lose the first three points of each 
game and then win from love forty. 

When this had happened three times 
La Belle Suzanne got wise, threw down 
her enchanted racket, and stalked off 
the court in high dudgeon. I’m not 
sure myself what “high dudgeon” 
means, but, take it from me, Suzanne 
certainly was one boiling mad little 
French girl. 

Temperamental? Tilden has more 
temperament than a bevy of prima 
donnas. His wordy battles with the 
tennis solons over the nebulous ama- 
teur rule read like the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, with Big Bill doubling for Old 
Abe. 

As on the tennis courts, so in these 
star chamber sessions Tilden usually 
emerges triumphant. His compelling 
personality carries all before it; he 
browbeats linesmen and self-important 
association officials with impunity. If 
ever an athlete was bigger than the 
game that made him, Tilden is the man. 

Tilden stands forth as the supreme 
“ money player ” of tennis history, and 
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we are not here referring to the charge 
that he has capitalized his court fame. 
It is not within the scope of this article 
to pass judgment on Tilden’s amateur- 


ism. Let those who helped make him 
what he is as a drawing card—by pro- 
viding a commercialized setting—de- 
cide that point. 

By money player I mean that Tilden 
invariably arose to the occasion, that 
he came through at the psychological 
moment when the stakes were highest. 

q 


It has been said of England that she 
loses every battle but the last one. 

It might be said of Tilden that he 
lost every set but the ones that count- 
ed. When the show-down came, Big 
Bill held a royal flush. 

Sometimes statistics speak louder 
than rainbow-tinted adjectives. Con- 
sider ‘Tilden’s tennis record. Of 
eighteen Davis Cup challenge round 
singles matches, Tilden won fifteen, 
for an average of .833. No man has 
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equaled that “lifetime” Davis Cup 
percentage. 

It may be added that all three of his 
international defeats came when he 
was definitely on the down grade. 
From 1920 through 1925 “ Big Bill” 
was invincible in major events. 

Tilden won the National Singles 
championship of America six times in 
succession, once less than Sears and 
Larned, ‘who did not have to “ play 
through.” Tilden never enjoyed the 
“challenge round stand-out.” 

He had to battle his way through 
all comers on six different occasions. 
Three times he was runner-up. Never 
has his name stood lower than second 
on the national ranking list of “ first 
ten players.” 

Tilden captured two British titles 
out of four tries at Wimbledon, his 
defeats coming in 1927 and 1928, when 
he was but a shadow of his all-con- 
quering self. 

At coming from behind to win, only 
Cochet rivals Tilden. Among the stars 
whom Tilden spotted two sets only to 
retrieve his fortune gloriously were 
“Babe” Norton, John Parke, René 
Lacoste, Jim Anderson, Zenzu Shi- 
mizu, Vinnie Richards, and Bill John- 
ston. 

Off the court, Tilden’s hobbies are 
auction bridge, theatricals, and writ- 
ing. He wrote the “ Art of Tennis” 
in two weeks—every word himself. 
No ghost writer doubles for Big Bill. 

His flashing talent for cards and 
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English composition is not supplement- 
ed by equal aptitude behind the foot- 
lights. Dramatic critics are unkind 
enough to imply that there is no doubt 
about Tilden’s amateurism on _ the 
Stage. 

Yet on the tennis court one glimpses 
that divine spark, that sense of the 
dramatic which marks the genius in 
any walk of life. The checkered court 
is his stage, the clean blue sky his pro- 
scenium arch. 


Some tennis players are born great 
—McLoughlin was; some have great- 
ness thrust upon them—Williams did; 
and some, as William ‘Tilden II, 
achieve greatness. Here was a gawky, 
gangling youth with no tennis instinct, 
without that natural aptitude which 
made McLoughlin, Whitman, Larned, 
Ward, Johnston, and Lacoste blazing 
stars in their early teens. 

For ten years ‘Tilden muddled 
through invitation tournaments as an 
obscure second-rater—lacking any 
promise of future greatness. Not until 
he had reached his middle twenties did 
Tilden solve the riddle of court strategy 
that makes tennis the most absorbing 
of outdoor sports to the military- 
minded. 

He was past thirty when his game 
attained its full flower—a peak that is 
unlikely to be touched again until evo- 
lution produces a supertype of human 
being. Yes, Bill Tilden is the greatest 
tennis player of all time. 





SUCCESS 


ALTHOUGH in large or small degree 

All men work out their destiny, 

Some are so aided by the chance 

Of favorable circumstance 

They quickly gain with little stress 

The golden summit of success. 

Others, less favored, forge their way 
Undaunted through the darkest day, 

And when time gives them a reward 

Their brows are seamed, their hands are hard. 


William Hamilton Hayne 





A Fireside Rendezvous 


By Leo V. Jacks 


SHE HAD A SOOTHING EFFECT 


A Case of True Love Which for Once Ran Smoothly Enough—With a 
Little Timely Assistance from a Mutual Friend 


HIS is an “I knew him 
when” story; but it carries 
no disparagements—no in- 

tentional ones, anyhow. 
When we worked to- 
gether for the old Chroni- 
cle, Mitchell Ellis was my 
closest friend. In those days I used 
to be running down to the police sta- 
tion on Fourteenth Street for sensa- 
tions, and when I stumbled over stories 
that I couldn’t write up quickly enough 
I thought him an amiable little god, 
because he was so fluent. He was so 
small and wispy that one would think 
the wind might blow him away. He 
had soft blue eyes and a pale face over 
his gray suit and frayed linen, and he 
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smoked too many cigarettes. 

I think that half one’s success lies 
in a pleasant environment; but it’s 
queer how Mitch reached his successful 
environment and got started upward. 
He went to bat one day for May Ma- 
honey. You may remember her in the 
society editor’s cubby-hole—a big, 
dark, handsome girl, almost always in 
a red dress with no sleeves. I’m sorry 
to add that she shot herself last sum- 
mer after something happened to her 
boy friend. 

Ellis went in her place to a tea at 
the Van Brunt Home for Crippled 
Children. All the community chest 
gang were out, and were airing their 
various brands of social wisdom. They. 
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had the stork theory shot absolutely to 
pieces. Believe it or not, no sociologist 
who is worth his salt gives the stork 
any credit for bringing babies. The 
first article in their Nicene Creed is 
“ Down with the stork!” 

Virginia Dietz was there, helping 
the matronly Mrs. Van Brunt to pour 
tea and to hand around lemon wafers 
—a stern task, you understand. It 
was the first time Mitchell had ever 
seen Virginia. She was a swaggering 
girl, for she was pretty, she had just 
turned twenty-one, she had a degree, 
and she was all set to go to Paris and 
study art. At all events she intended 
to go to Paris. Her parents were dead. 
After watching her in action, I’m not 
surprised that they died. 

She had a million dollars, but her 
old uncle, Job Dietz, who was her 
guardian and adviser, had it tied up so 
that neither she nor her husband, sup- 
posing she made such an annexation, 
could damage the principal. The in- 
come was all hers. 

She was a tall brunette, and wher- 
ever she went she lit up the company 
like a red spark in the dark. She had 
black hair, sherry-brown eyes, a peach- 
blossom complexion, and more curves 
than any bathing girl. She always 
showed to advantage. Indeed, she 
couldn’t show any other way. 

I didn’t like that wide mouth. Still, 
as for a wide mouth, they do say— 
well, no matter what they say, she was 
a pretty girl and unquestionably clever. 

She put Ellis in her roadster and 
drove him back to the office. That was 
when we worked in the old building on 
Jackson Street. He fascinated her 
with his stories. 

At seven o'clock that morning he 





had been in a railroad yard. A brake-. 


man slipped from a switch engine and 
went under the wheels. Luckily, Mitch 
was right there and got every detail. 
He wrote a hot story about the slip- 
pery and inadequate little steps that 
the railroad company used on its en- 
gines. 
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At ten o’clock he had an interview 
with the president of several hydro- 
electric concerns. A very illuminating 
talk it was, too, in view of our city 
politics; and at twelve he attended a 
conference of some church workers. 
Mitch wandered everywhere. When- 
ever the city editor saw a job running 
loose, Mitch was almost sure to get it. 

At two o’clock he and I went into 
a cafeteria on Tenth Street, just in 
time to wangle through a shooting 
match. Two taxi drivers who were 
gunmen in their spare moments had a 
dispute over a ten-cent girl. There 
were bullets going in all directions, and 
we nearly stopped a couple. Ellis made 
a life-sized story of that incident. 

It had more point to it because three 
juries of inspired idiots had turned 
loose three murderers in the past 
month. It’s always hard to get a death 
penalty in our State. 

Then Mitch called it a day and went 
out, as I said, in place of May Ma- 
honey, to see what the social scientists 
were doing. 

After about twenty minutes’ riding 
and talking with him, Virginia was 
committed to the theory that reporting 
has more thrills than an art class. 

There was this about Virginia—it 
was whole hog or none. She never 
hesitated. She just leaped head over 
ears into love with Mitch—or she 
thought she did, which amounts to the 
same thing; and her dive was heavy 
enough to make a terrific splash. 

The next evening she had Mr. Ellis 
out at her old uncle’s modest thirty- 
seven-room town house. There were 
some very good liqueurs, deep, soft 
cushions, a log fire in the grate, low 
lights, merry conversation, and all the 
rest of it. Old Dietz had some Corots 
of which he was very proud, so he seat- 
ed Mitch in front of them, and in truth 
Mitch was impressed. 

Virginia wore her shortest, which 
certainly did not damage her good 
looks—something dark red, filmy, and 
clinging, which looked fine above black 
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silk hose incasing perfect legs. Her 
uncle talked his loftiest, which was a 
bore. . 

Next morning, as Mitch and I were 
scooting in hot pursuit of a railroad 
magnate whom we were instructed to 
corner and to torment with embarrass- 
ing questions, hé confided a secret to 
me. He had ambitions. 

I heard no more on the subject for 
two or three days, because just then 
the magnate’s taxi collided with an- 
other car, and the magnate drew a 
broken leg in the shuffle. A week later, 
however, during the national conven- 
tion of the American Legion, at three 
o’clock in the morning, when the awful 
racket was lessening and the heroes 
were beginning to think of sleep, and 
when we were slumped over some bit- 
ter coffee and Dead Sea sinkers at Cos- 
tanza’s, Mitch opened up again. Clam 
shells do crack. ~ 

It was his ambition to write a novel. 

To write a good book one requires a 
certain leisure. Novel writing has its 
difficulties around a pressroom. Of 
course, the answer was to get away 
from the pressroom. If Ellis had been 
anything but the honest little chap he 
was, I would have suspected Virginia’s 
million; but now, viewing events in the 
perspective of distance, I think the 
money cut no figure. He did like Vir- 
ginia awfully well just then. 


II 


NEx?t day Virginia called up at 
noon, and wanted him. ‘The city edi- 
tor, Lanyard, happened to be on the 
phone, in his shirt sleeves, with a day’s 
whiskers on his sallow skin. His 
Adolphe Menjou face writhed. He 
couldn’t be bothered, he said in a very 
caustic tone. Mr. Ellis had gone to the 
Rock Island Station, where a heavy- 
weight champion was passing through. 
Hence, of course— 

Nevertheless, she got Mitch that 
afternoon, and gave him a gentle scold- 
ing because he had not been on hand. 
The presses ought to stand still and the 


city editor do flip-flops whenever she 
wanted anything. Virginia was a sweet 
girl. Next week Mitch came late to 
work on three mornings. 

The ist of July was a sweltering 
day, with a heat wave and prostrations 
galore. She caught Ellis and took him 
out in the country. He didn’t mind 
the kidnaping. They drove up the river 
road to a place where there was a 
breeze, and they loafed around till 
dark. Lanyard gave him an emphatic 
calling down when he floated in that 
night. 

Ten days later one of the foremost 
dancers of the world came to town, 
riding in from Russia on a cloud, so 
to speak, she was so graceful and 
dainty. Ellis got an appointment, but 
he never went near her. Afterward he 
called me up from the Country Club, 
gave some lame excuse, and wanted 
me to interview the newly arrived ce- 
lebrity. I’ve no doubt that he was 
playing tennis with Virginia. 

I told no one. I thought I would 
save him; but the city editor got him. 

After that, it was bad to worse. 
Every time Virginia looked at him 
with that burning smile, Mitch bound- 
ed toward her automatically, just as 
steel filings jump to a magnet. 

Of course, I could see how it was. 
She was a fine, tall, pretty girl, full- 
blooded, and brimming over with life. 
She had to spill some of her excess 
energy somewhere; and Mitch was a 
worth-whiie fellow. He wrote well. 
He had a keen eye for salient details. 
He was death on motives. He wasn’t 
easy to fool. He had a strong sense of 
honesty. When he wrote about the 
frauds of a local milk company, and 
the adulteration that they had prac- 
ticed, it was his righteous indignation, 
and not the editorial policy, that col- 
ored his adjectives. 

Through it all, from day to day, he 
moved almost indifferently, as if he 
was doing nothing of great merit or 
moment. That unconscious self-ef- 
facement fascinated and mesmerized 
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Virginia. Opposites, you understand, 
and all that sort of thing. 

But it was the glamour, not the man, 
that she wanted. It was what he was 
doing that allured her, not Mitchell 
himself, though he did love her for 
awhile, and she thought she loved him. 

In September Mitch told me that he 
had saved enough money to keep him 
for awhile. He quit the Chronicle, 
went uptown, got an apartment, and 
tore into his novel like a. man killing 
snakes. Mitch was not halfway, any 
more than Virginia. 

Every evening Virginia found an 
excuse to drop in and kill time. She 
parked on the big sofa in front of the 
wide fireplace, and talked, and sunned 
herself. 

October came, and one day he ad- 
mitted to me that his novel was not 
making proper progress. I knew the 
answer, but I hesitated to say it. After 
all, they might be engaged, married— 
who knew? 

So October faded, and when we 
used to hop out for work in the morn- 
ings the sky was a smoky gray. The 
wind roared in the flues, and the little 
stenographers looked more undressed 
than ever as they raced along the 
streets on their way to work, fighting 
the swirling winds and making pre- 
tense of holding down their scanty 
dresses. ‘There would be sleet on the 
pavements, and little silver fringes of 
icicles on the curb pumps. 

I saw nothing of the intending 
novelist, because I was as busy as could 
be, and presumably he was, too; but 
one night, early in November, I 
dropped in at his flat and found him 
with his head in his hands. 

“ How’s the beautiful heroine?” I 
inquired. 

He looked at me as miserably as if 
he was cut in two. He hadn’t done a 
thing on his book in weeks. 

Many a time Mitch had slipped me 
five when I would have gone hungry 
otherwise, so I didn’t say much at the 
moment; but next day I went around 
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to the bank and got out two hundred 
that I didn’t need. I invaded his apart- 
ment, and we had a little talk. 

He was frank about Virginia. She 
was absorbing more of his time than 
she had any right to, and it was cheap 
fun for her. She had thirty thousand 
a year, and nothing to do; but Mitch 
was starvation poor, and he was work- 
ing against time to acquire a name and 
a fortune—also something to eat. You 
see what almost always happens to a 
person who.starts playing around with 
some one out of his class. 

At that point I decided to take a 
hand in the game. I had two plays in 
mind, and I put over both. First of 
all, he moved. He took a little place 
about thirty blocks west. Mrs. Andy 
Monahan, a widow, kept it, and she 
was a good old hen, if she did have 
feathers on her legs. She had fed me 
several times when I was broke—and 
reporters are that way perennially. She 
was big and round and red-faced; but 
I recommended her to Mitch. I knew 
the Monahans pretty well. 

Virginia found him one evening, of 
course. How could he keep away from 
her? It was just too romantic, she 
said, this writing novels in a garret. 

As a matter of fact, it wasn’t a bad 
garret. He had two rooms with a 
bath, and there was a nice blue-tiled 
fireplace in the study. There were also 
a couple of: vases, some Sir Joshua 
Reynolds engravings, a few flowers, 
and a bookcase; but Virginia was fas- 
tidious. 

‘A very poor neighborhood, 
Mitch,” she remarked, while she 
stretched on the sofa, sunned her fault- 
less legs before the fire, and soothed 
herself with the host’s cigarettes. 

“They’re good people here,” said 
Mitch, strictly on the defensive. 

Virginia became _ thoroughly 
home. 

“Mitch, you ought to be in better 
surroundings.” 

“T can’t afford any better.” 

“I have money,” she said, and any 
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one could see that she had more than 
money. 

“Any time you catch me letting a 
woman support me—” 

Then Virginia laughed at him. I 
have always felt that laughing at a man 
is a bad move, especially on a woman’s 
part. Most men can accept open in- 
sult more readily than ridicule—above 
all, ridicule from a woman. 


III 


WITHIN ten days of his move 
Mitch’s novel began to take on new 
life. It picked up speed. ‘The style 
was evener, the sentences better bal- 
anced. There was more unconscious 
rhythm, and it seemed to me that he 
had a more intelligent grasp of the 
plot. All in all, the manuscript began 
to look good. 

I had occasionally been called in to 
criticize while the struggle was in 
progress. Within two or three weeks 
it began to appear to me that Mitch 
was fatter than formerly. There was 
an easy look about his eyes, as if he 
didn’t have to worry for anything— 
the look of an artist who is no good at 
money matters, but who has found a 
haven. 


You know how contented the people’ 


in government offices are. They never 
worry. That’s why they live so long. 
Mitch looked as if he was parked in 
all the government offices from here to 
Halifax. He would inspire a newsboy 
to think of an old tomeat full of cream 
and calf’s liver. His fur positively 
shone, as it were. He curled his whis- 
kers and his forepaws in utter delight, 
so to speak, and almost purred. 

From that date his novel sped to 
completion like a race horse. Mitch 
called his story “ A Fireside Rendez- 
vous.” One could hardly guess the 
reason. At first I thought it had to do 
with Virginia and the way she used to 
park in front of his fireplace; but what 
had happened was this: 

First of all, Mrs. Monahan began to 
take some care of Mitch. She mended 
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his clothes, darned his socks, washed 
his towels, and generally staked him to 
a lot of little lifts. 

Then, one evening, when it was very 
wet and cold, she went up to his room 
with a little tray of cookies and a glass 
of wine. She thawed out his heart, 
and after awhile he yielded to her beg- 
ging and went downstairs to a small 
party she was having. 

Brunettes are all right, I like them 
dark myself, but a change once in a 
while is good for any man, and Mitch 
found Mrs. Monahan’s a very change- 
ful place. Clara Monahan was there, 
and she was a model of sorts. 

That is to say, Clara had talents. 
She could dance. She could sing. She 
knew the theory of music—something 
that not one girl player in ten thousand 
ever gets hold of. She carried herself 
well. She worked in a fashion shop, 
the right place for a girl with her figure 
to work. Every day she paraded be- 
fore panting matrons and sniffy flap- 
pers in a different sort of gown. 

Her mother didn’t know that in the 
afternoons and evenings, when work 
was over, Clara often did posing of 
another sort. If the old lady had ever 
known that her daughter posed in the 
altogether, she would have killed the 
kid; but Clara knew which side the 
butter was on, even at nineteen. 

That’s one thing Virginia Dietz 
didn’t know, and never would. 

On the morning after the party, 
Clara met Mitch when he went out, 
and walked down to the car line with 
him. It was a rainy, gloomy sort of 
a morning, one to make people look 
for companionship and welcome a kind 
word, 

The two talked about books. Curi- 
ously enough, Clara led the conversa- 
tion in that direction; and presently 
Mr. Ellis was telling Miss Monahan 
about his novel. Clara asked to read 
what he had written, and she never saw 
one iota wrong with it, which was a 
good thing, because Mitch is a genius. 
She could not consciously have im- 
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proved the book—there are not six liv- 
ing people who could; and therein lay 
her superlative virtue. She didn’t try; 
but unconsciously she did do something 
to it. 

She murmured some of the sen- 
tences that morning as he repeated 
them to her. She almost sang them. 
Well, they almost sang themselves; 
and Clara, as I said, understood funda- 
mental music, which is better than any 
amount of surface knowledge. Music 
is a thing that you see and feel from 
many angles. 

Music is not really a thing in itself 
so much as it is the expression of some- 
thing else. Always it must express 
harmony, balance, cooperation, cause 
and effect. You grasp the idea? But 


you have to go below the surface, or 
you will never understand it, and the 
sounds become just a jumble of tin- 
pan noises. 

Clara was tall and straight and very 
supple, with a butter-yellow coil of 


long hair that curled around her head 
like a great fluffy snake. She had 
deep gray eyes that never wavered or 
flickered, a straight, perfectly modeled 
nose, and a firm chin. She was slen- 
der, but as throbbingly alive as any 
nymph that ever lived. 

She had friends to throw away. She 
had heard proposals of all sorts—some 
of them proposals of marriage; but she 
was far-sighted. Still, it cut the girl 
to the bone to see her mother work so 
hard. 

The night after the party, Virginia 
called. She stayed all evening and in- 
terrupted the novel. Mitch didn’t get 
a thing done. 

The next evening Clara knocked at 
about seven o'clock. 

“May I come in?” she said. 

Of course she could. She had some 
oyster stew in a little Sévres bowl on 
a silver tray. Mamma had thought 
Mr. Ellis might like it. She wondered 
if she could read a book, and it hap- 
pened to be one that Mr. Ellis had. 

After he had finished the oyster 
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stew, she said, quite as a casual matter: 
“Please go on and write, Mr. Ellis. 
I’d like to read*a little, if you don’t 
mind. Don’t pay any attention to me.” 

“T’ll write,” said the inspired novel- 
ist, ‘if you'll call me Mitchell instead 
of Mr. Ellis.” 

Clara thought she could do that. 

She liked hose of a quiet gray, and 
she favored an old rose and silver dress 
which was not quite as short as Vir- 
ginia’s. She had just as much to show, 
but she left something to the imagina- 
tion. She curled up on the sofa, in 
front of the flickering red flame, where 
she was a thing of beauty, and added 
infinitely to the whole place. 

She didn’t disturb Mitch a bit. He 
wrote all evening, and every time he 
looked up there was Clara. She made 
a Mozartian reverie on the sofa, as 
still and tense and beautiful as if she 
had been carved in marble; but she was 
alive enough. The flicker of her dress 
showed that. 

While Mitch wrote and wrote and 
wrote, the ideas flowed and flowed and 
flowed. Clara was a living, breathing, 
flashing jewel in the colored circle of 
firelight; but she was just-as still as a 
mouse. One could hear the flame snap- 
ping and crackling in the logs-in the 
grate, and things were decidedly home- 
like. 

“T never in my life saw anybody so 
restful,” Mitch said afterward to me. 

She certainly had a soothing effect. 
If you understand Virginia and the 
sort of effect she produced, you will 
see at once where Clara came in. 

Inspiration? Every one needs in- 
spiration. Next night, in spite of a 
roaring fire, the room seemed barren 
and more than a trifle cheerless, and 
Mitch couldn’t write. Then, the night 
after that, Virginia came, and one 
could just bet he didn’t write; so there 
was nothing done on the novel till the 
next evening, when Clara called again. 

She was as restful as a benediction, 
and as queenly as a line of sovereigns 
a thousand years old. She lay on the 














sofa and read something. Her bright 
gray eyes, her clear, cool complexion, 
her very slightly parted red lips, her 
rapt attention to her book, her queenly 
air, and, above all, her concentration 
and stillness, and the peacefulness she 
scattered about the room—there was 
another chapter done that night, and it 
was a good one. 

After that Clara came twice a week 
to read. Believe it or not, there weren’t 
a dozen words spoken per evening. 
These were the composition evenings. 
Other evenings were devoted to Vir- 
ginia, or to long walks, or just to mop- 
ing and staring blankly at the walls; 
but Clara spelled successful writing. 

Pretty smooth, don’t you think, for 
a man to get help that way? Mitch 
could hardly be expected to know that 
Clara was used to holding a pose for 
long periods. 

There is something profoundly rest- 
ful just in the harmony of line and 
shading, in color and outline and depth. 
Color vivifies a thing. Outline is 
beauty. Depth expresses stability. You 
need all three for good music—life, 
beauty, and stability. 

Clara was flesh and blood—no paint- 
ing, no symphony, no statue, but better 
than all three, and electrified into life, 
as if her soul was the harmony that 
inspired all. Night after night she 
came to sit there by the fireplace with 
the red glow tinting her features, and 
night after night Mitch wrote her into 
his story, until she was the heart and 
soul of the narrative that drifted 
across the white paper. Mitch would 
have laughed if any one had told him 
that he was painting with words the 
portrait of a symphony; but that was 
what he was doing. 

So he wrote, and the novel was 
good. It reached an end in December; 
and he began to wonder how he could 
possibly write another without Clara. 


IV 


VIRGINIA came on the last evening. 
Mitch had told her not to come, but she 
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came, and there was Clara. 

Clara got off the lounge with a mo- 
tion that Mitch described as the most 
graceful he had ever seen. Most peo- 
ple seem to come to their feet with 
muscular effort, especially after they 
have been completely relaxed; but 
Clara slid erect, if I may say so, with 
perfect and effortless poise. 

“I’m sorry I delayed. I'll read the 
rest of it later, if I may, Mr. Ellis?” 

“* Certainly.” 

The door that closed behind Clara 
revealed a furious and alarmed Vir- 
ginia. 

“Who is that hussy?” she de- 
manded. 

““She’s Mrs. Monahan’s daughter. 
The kid likes to read.” 

6 Oh ha 

There was a long, long silence —a 
silence freighted with growing dishar- 
mony. ‘That was the very thing in 
which Virginia excelled. When her 
cue was merely smoothness, she 
stroked every one the wrong way. 

Mitch wrote no more that evening. 
He thought of all the times he and 
Virginia had driven about together. 
He was poor. He couldn’t support 
Virginia or a girl like her, and he had 
honestly tried to make it clear to her; 
but he couldn’t be rude, and she had 
obstinately refused to see his point. 

Mitch saw a very pretty and hot- 
blooded girl, who had a million dol- 
lars; but with her he saw essential dis- 
cord, persistent lack of harmony. There 
was only one way to keep Virginia 
smiling—she had to have her own will 
in all things. She was like loose quick- 
silver—as brilliant and flashing, and 
just about as steady and reliable. One 
could never fancy Mitch laying his 
head on Virginia’s breast and going to 
sleep. 

You couldn’t picture Virginia stay- 
ing put;.but you couldn’t picture Clara 
otherwise. Her beauty was like the 


sea’s—quiet and thoughtful, with a 
breathing as even and rhythmic as the 
tide. 


At times there was a flash in her 
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quiet eyes, a sparkle and glitter as of 
sunlight on distant wave crests, not es- 
sential to the ensemble, you under- 
stand, but setting it off like a little flut- 
ter of grace notes over the deep, rising 
tide of a beautiful prelude. 

Clara was a good girl, and, what’s 
more—for morals are surface things 
with the average woman, and it isn’t 
good or bad that she wants, but her 
man—she was a profoundly clever 
girl. 

“What would I like most?” she re- 
peated, when Mitch asked that ques- 
tion the next evening. 

She had come back to the apartment 
to return his book. Not a word about 
Virginia! Virginia was dismissed as 
if she had never happened. All was 
peace and harmony to the last note. 
Mitch felt profoundly grateful to the 
girl for the help which, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, she had given him. He want- 
ed to reward her, if he could. He 
swore to me afterward that that was 
all he had in mind when he asked her. 


“ What would I like most?” <A long 


pause. Clara settled gracefully on the 
sofa and studied the firelight. “A 
home and a baby. Clothes — good 
clothes. I like to dress well, but taste 
is everything. A good man—TI mean 
a truthful and trustworthy one. He 
needn’t be rich or a great leader; but 
he must be kind and considerate, and 
must tell the truth. Most of all I want 
contentment. What’s the use of a nice 
home if it has no sound base? I hate 
a quitter. You can’t have contentment 
in an atmosphere of uncertainty, or 
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lasting happiness, or healthy and hap- 
py children, or any of the things that 
brighten old age. We do get old, you 
know. Only foolish folks neglect to 
think of it.” 

“ Ah!” said Mitch, with a profound 
breath. “If you'll just wait till I get 
that on paper—” 

Clara’s happy laugh was infectious. 
Mitch laughed, too, and felt curiously 
light-hearted, light-headed, and happy. 
She looked at her book, and Mitch fid- 
dled awkwardly with a pencil. 

After a minute a great light broke 
through. He got up, came over to the 
sofa, and sat down beside her. 

“Clara,” he said, “ were you talk- 
ing to me when you were speaking 
about a home and all that?” 

“Yes,” replied Clara simply. 

It was the simplest thing in the 
world to kiss her, and Clara’s response 
would lead one to suspect that she liked 
it. 

Mitch is writing very well nowa- 
days. Beauty, harmony, quiet, and 
Clara—ideal, I’d say. 

How did I know about Mitch’s pro- 
posal? Clara told me. Yes, I had 
sort of tipped her off. We used to go 
to school together, and we were pretty 
good friends. I felt sure, when I saw 
his book, that Mitch would make lots 
of money eventually, and I knew he’d 
be a good husband to Clara. He was 
distinctly a worth-while fellow, as I 
have said. 

Besides, Mrs. Monahan had been 
good to me, and I always try to pay 
my debts. Harmony, you understand! 





SEA PRESCIENCE 


T KNEw the sea before I saw its shore— 

Enhoused amid long fields of bannered corn 
And miles of wheat, wind-lyric, in the morn, 

I was sworn, in my cradle, to the sea; 

My boyhood dreamed, familiar, of its hoar 

Long, thundering, crumbling surf; its majesty 

Of star-topped heights where constellations shone 
For one rigged ship that rode, moon-strayed, alone! 


Harry Kemp 





José’s 


Reata 


On the Broad Pampas a Gallant Vaquero of the Santa Maria Rancho 
Met With a Discreditable Accident and Worked Hard to 
Restore His Equipment and His Prestige 


By Allan Swinton 
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}] OSE PEDRO ALVEAR Y 

} VEGAS leaned far over 

his horse’s near quarter as 

the wiry beast propped his 

forefeet and hung back on 

the reata. Unlike the lariat 

of the North American 

cow-puncher, which is snubbed on his 

saddle horn, José’s was fixed to his 

multiple girths. On the other end of 

it plunged and snorted the wild-eyed 
steer that he had noosed. 

José was one of the many vaqueros, 
or cowboys, who worked at the annual 
rodeo of the Santa Maria Rancho. His 
father was born a Spaniard, son of a 
house long rooted in the alien soil of 
South America, his mother an Indian 
half-breed. José’s life had been bound- 
ed by these two on the one side, and 
by horses, cattle, and the rolling pam- 
pas on the other. 

He was a gallant in his way. He 
earned as good pay as any man on the 
rancho, and spent it regally, dividing 
it among the ladies, his wearing ap- 
parel, and his horse furnishings. His 
high, wide-brimmed hat was laced with 
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horsehair and hung with silver bells. 
His black shirt was of silk, his poncho 
of pure black wool, and his baggy bom- 
bachias—the flowing native riding 
breeches—of fine maroon vicuna cloth. 
His boots were bossed and trimmed 
with silver, and his long, huge-roweled 
spurs were of solid silver, chased, and 
weighed half a pound apiece. 

Stuck in a really beautiful belt stud- 
ded with silver, was the massive nine- 
inch knife which is the Argentino’s 
fighting weapon. 

The horse which strained on the 
reata against the frantic steer was a 
good one, and José’s air, even as he 
worked at his daily grind, was one of 
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bombast, of swagger. He was proud 
of his gear, of his horse, of his riding, 
of his cow work, and, last but by no 
means least, of himself. 

Suddenly he felt his pony begin to 
struggle desperately, and he became 
conscious that the load on the end of 
his rawhide was no longer a live one. 
Simultaneously with this realization 
came shouts of laughter from his com- 
rades as they galloped to and fro. Sur- 
prised and puzzled, he sat forward in 
his saddle, just in time to see his steer 
rush furiously off, checking hard as 
the reata snubbed, then falling head- 
long and plunging to freedom as the 
rawhide broke. 

As the beast careered away, drag- 
ging half the line behind him, yells of 
delight went up from the other vaque- 
ros. José sat motionless upon his 
pony, and his lips moved steadily in 
expressions of disgust and chagrin. 
His reata had snubbed on a thing that 
is most unusual in that country —a 
stump, not of a tree, but of some 
ancient horse post; and with this solid 
purchase to heave on, the steer had 
snapped the rawhide rope. 

Not for years would José, the brag- 
gart, live down such a catastrophe. He 
was disgraced—first, for allowing his 
line to snub; second, for becoming in- 
capacitated during the rodeo; and third 
and worst, for owning a reata which 
could be broken anyhow, by any steer. 

The Argentino’s rcata is an institu- 
tion, made with ceremony, cherished 
by its owner, and not to be lent or bor- 
rowed. No vaqucro would dream of 
using one which other hands had made, 
or which had been broken and mended, 
any more than one would use a second- 
hand toothbrush; and now, in the mid- 
dle of the rodeo, José must make a 
new one. In addition to this, while he 
made it he would lose the rodeo pay, 
which is six times as much as the or- 
dinary rate. 

Slowly he gathered the remaining 
half of his line, hand over hand. As 
he did so, the capitaz, or foreman, 
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pulled up beside him with a flourish in 
a cloud of dust. 

‘* José, mit amigo, you are fortunate 
indeed to-day! There is a dead cow 
by the windmill in the south campo. 
Only three little days’ work, amigo!” 

With a shout of laughter he struck 
spurs to his horse and plunged away 
before José could draw the heavy sil- 
ver-and-horn-hilted knife for which he 
had precipitately reached. What an 
insult! 

Be it known that the vaquero’s tra- 
dition requires that he must kill his 
own beast for the hide from which to 
make his reata. It must be a bull, old 
and huge, or the line cannot be long 
enough, thick enough, or tough 
enough. José had no money with 
which to buy such a beast, so he must 
go up into the high campo, where the 
wild cattle reamed, and kill one. 

Sullenly he returned to the rancho 
and packed, behind his saddle, a bundle 
of grub and gear. Then, circling wide 
to avoid the cloud of yellow dust which 
hung over the rodeo camp, he headed 
westward. . 

The estancia on which he worked 
was not one of the well-favored ones 
so numerous on the ordered pampas of 
Cordoba and Fray Bentos, but one of 
the old-style ranchos on the fringes of 
the high campo, just where it runs into 
the Chaco. In the Chaco, that broken 
wilderness of scrub, hillocks, and bush 
lands, roamed many wild cattle. 

For the Chaco, then, José headed. 

That night he offsaddled and slept 
out in the bare, high monte, eating a 
bit of jerked beef and allowing his 
pony to graze. He used his saddle 
skins for his bed; for the vaquero’s 
saddle is strangely different from the 
familiar forty-pound article of the 
North American cowboy. 

First a sheepskin, wool down, is 
placed on the pony’s back and laced 
under its belly with rawhide thongs. 
Upon this, along each side of the 
backbone, are laid two round leather 
bolsters, stuffed with horsehair, joined 
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with braided hide, and so made that 
they fill in the curves of the animal, 
building up its back to a level seat. 

Over these again is placed another 
sheepskin, with the wool outside, 
which is also laced under the belly. The 
whole strong structure is securely 
lashed to the long-suffering equine by 
a double set of plaited rawhide cinches 
running over it and buckling under- 
neath. Stirrups there are none, but a 
broad band of hide goes around the 
pony, and the rider slips his knees 
under this, its length being so adjusted 
that a slight upward pressure of the 
knees jams the band tightly. 

Strange as it may seem to those un- 
familiar with this bulky saddle, it is 
by far the most comfortable of all 
known makes. It is soft and easy to 
ride. The position of the rider’s knees 
under the loose girth makes it almost 
impossible for a horse to throw his 
man, while the man himself is in little 
danger of being crushed, for by simply 
straightening his legs he is freed of 
the strap. Experienced horsemen try- 
ing the contrivance for the first time 
have invariably been astonished at its 
efficiency and comfort. When it is 
used, sore backs are unknown. 

Though the night was cold, José 
slept warm, with his saddle skins be- 
neath him and the heavy folds of his 
poncho above. With the dawn he was 
away, and nightfall brought him to the 
edge of the country where he knew the 
wild cattle lived. 


II 


Next day José rode through the 
broken, ragged-looking land, putting 
up beasts from time to time; but it was 
not till evening that he ran into what 
he sought. At that, he was lucky. 
Bulls old enough and big enough for 
his purpose are not common, even in a 
land where cattle swarm. 

In a few acres of open ground cov- 
ered with tussocks of pampas grass he 
found a bunch of cattle grazing, led by 
a huge, long-horned old bull. 
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“Gracias & Dios!’ he murmured 
piously, as he reached behind him for 
the Winchester that hung in its boot 
from his saddle girths. Then, strik- 
ing spurs into his pony, he hurled it at 
the cattle, knowing that he could easily 
drop the bull on the run as soon as it 
took its place at the head of the herd. 

What happened next was never 
quite clear to him. The fact was that 
the pony put its foot in an armadillo 
burrow and turned a complete somer- 
sault; and, a moment later, the blazing 
Chaco sunlight saw José Pedro Alvear 
y Vegas sitting on the ground and 
glaring at a broken rifle that he held 
in one hand, the knuckles of which 
were skinned and bleeding. 

With a furious look on his olive face 
he climbed to his feet and hobbled to 
the pony. After carefully examining 
its legs, he grunted with begrudging 
satisfaction to find that it was not 
lame. 

Then his face set; for let it not be 
thought that lack of firearms could 
stop an Argentine vaquero from kill- 
ing a bull if he so desired. He has his 
own methods, as has the puncher of 
North America, when he is bereft of 
rope and rifle. 

But it was to be a long job. Before 
he could get close enough to his beast 
for his purpose, he must get the bull 
into the open. He rode after the herd 
until he came up with it once more, 
and by mid afternoon, with much skill- 
ful hazing, he had succeeded in head- 
ing it into an open prairie. 

As soon as he had his quarry far 
enough from cover, he was able to 
satisfy his smoldering desire for ac- 
tion. With the piercing yell of his 
brotherhood, he hurled his pony after 
the herd, which plunged off at a lum- 
bering gallop. José let the cattle go 
for awhile, keeping them traveling, but 
not exerting his horse unduly, until at 
last, by their repeated attempts at dou- 
bling, he knew that they were tired. 
Then he shook up his pony and rode 
hard. 
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Soon the cattle, winded, pulled up 
and bunched, the bull facing him as if 
to fight; but José continued his gallop 
straight for the beasts, and they turned 
again, trotting heavily off. Quickly he 
was among them, and at last, by dint 
of much yelling, turning, and hazing, 
he had the bull cut out from the cows, 
and chased him into the open campo. 
Then the vaquero drew his massive 
knife from the broad belt with the sil- 
ver bosses, and laid his pony on the 
bull’s quarter. 

Now scenting real trouble, the latter 
redoubled his efforts to escape; but the 
well-trained cow pony followed all the 
victim’s doublings without losing its 
position, and slowly, slowly, the horse’s 
nose crept up along the bull’s side until 
at last José had his rawhide within 
reach. 

He leaned over his mount’s shoulder, 
with the blade held like a lance in his 
lean brown fist. A rake of the spurs 


sent the pony up to the bull’s shoulder, 


and then the steel flashed as the rider 
flung himself forward along his horse’s 
neck, with all his weight behind his 
outstretched arm. 

At once he sat back again and pulled 
his mount up, to sit complacently 
watching as the bull, with the silver- 
mounted hilt of the knife projecting 
from behind his ear and six inches of 
steel in his brain, tottered feebly 
around in an ever lessening circle. 
Very soon the stricken beast fell, to lie 
quivering, after the manner of an ani- 
mal smitten suddenly through the 
brain. 

Dropping from his mount, José sat 
down on the foam-flecked flank of his 
kill and rolled himself a corn husk 
cigarette. After a few puffs, however, 
he flung his smoke away and turned 
up his sleeves. Putting his foot on the 
bull’s head and wrenching the knife 
from its neck, he began to skin it care- 
fully, taking only the barrel of the hide, 
and leaving the neck and legs. 

As he worked, carrion birds gath- 
ered from afar, long ribbons of ants 
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converged upon the dead bull from all 
sides, and flies in millions, to his great 
discomfort, buzzed around him. 

When he had stripped the hide from 
one side of the beast—no mean task, 
single handed—he was forced to enlist 
the aid of his mount in order to turn 
the carcass on the other side. With 
the help of his broken reata he har- 
nessed the pony to the bull’s legs, which 
he had previously lashed together. 
Then, pushing with his own hands, and 
shouting orders to the horse, he, finally 
succeeded in rolling the dead beast 
over. 

When the hide was cut clear, there 
followed another desperate struggle in 
a whirl of dust, blood, flies, ants, and 
Spanish expletives, while the pony’s 
hoofs plunged desperately and the wiry 
vaquero heaved with all his strength, 
before the square of green hide could 
be dragged from under the body which 
it had once covered. At last it was out, 
and José rolled it carefully in his pon- 
cho, grumbling at the unpleasant ne- 
cessity. Then he heaved it across the 
pony’s withers and rode off in search 
of a suitable place for his work, a 
weary and thoroughly bad-tempered 
man, while the carrion things gathered 
on the carcass of the bull. 

Back to the scrub country he headed, 
riding hard, for it was imperative to 
get the preliminary stages of his work 
finished before the hide began to dry. 

The place he sought was not easily 
found. Once in the scrub, he circled 
rapidly, using all his knowledge of the 
country to locate the spot he needed. 
Just at dusk he found it—a patch of 
stout cuyanos trees by a little pothole 
of water. 

He had no time for food. Quickly 
offsaddling, he threw the skin on the 
ground and dragged it into the timber 
until he found a clear patch a little 
larger than the hide itself. Here he 
spread it, and, cutting his old reata into 
lengths, he proceeded to stretch the 
bull’s skin flat on the ground, running 
a tie to every possible tree. In this 
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way the hide was strung tight as a 
drumhead, with lines radiating from 
it to various tree boles in all directions. 

From his saddle roll José now pro- 
duced a bladder full of thick grease, 
with which he anointed the whole of 
the hide. The safety of his material 
thus assured—for it would not shrink 
until the next morning, at least—he 
made a fire and cooked a steak that he 
had cut from the bull. It was tough, 
and practically raw when he ate it, but 
as it was his usual fare, he enjoyed it. 
Then he smoked a cigarette, curled up 
in his saddle skins, and slept till dawn. 

After eating’ another hurried snack 
of beef for breakfast, he pulled off his 
bombachias, his high-heeled boots, and 
his shirt, to stand: revealed as a thin, 
wiry, exceedingly dirty man in the garb 
of nature. With his knife in one hand 
and a whetstone in the other, he strode 
to his hide and set to work. 


III 


CAREFULLY scraping off the yrease, 
which he returned to the bladder, José 
knelt in the center of the tightly 
stretched pelt and made a hole in it 
with his knife. Then, working very 
carefully, he proceeded to cut in an 
even spiral away from the first inci- 
sion. 

His face was close to the greasy sur- 
face, and he breathed hard through his 
teeth, for the operation was an exact- 
ing one. A slip would make a weak 
spot in the rope, exposing him to the 
possibility of further ridicule and in- 
convenience. 

Hour after hour he worked, sweat- 
ing profusely, ever and anon stopping 
to ease his aching back, till by noon his 
cut had reached the outer edge of the 
stretched skin, so that he had reduced 
the hide to a long strip. One end of 
this he now seized, and walked away 
with it through the timber until its 
whole length of fifty feet or so was ex- 
tended. He made the end fast to a 
thick trunk, and, returning, selected 
another tree so situated that he could 
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stretch his strip of rawhide between 
the two without meeting any interven- 
ing obstruction. 

Next he cut himself a handspike, 
and, slipping this through a loop in the 
end of the line, proceeded to stretch 
the rawhide strip by levering around 
the tree exactly as a farmer levers a 
gate in a barbed wire fence. ‘Then, 
with a hatchet and spikes, which he 
took from his bundle, he made all fast, 
the line now being stretched tight as 
a bowstring between two trees. He 
greased it again carefully and went 
along it’ with his knife, trimming it of 
rags and irregularities. This done, he 
proceeded to split it into thin strips. 

All the rest of that day he worked, 
sawing delicately with his blade, which 
he whetted frequently, until by dusk 
he had the whole length slit into six- 
teen strips—fifteen thin ones of equal 
size all centering on the sixteenth, 
which was much thicker than the 
others. 

After a hasty evening meal, he 
worked for an hour or so kneading 
grease into the line, which was still 
stretched taut, the strips having been 
slit from the parent piece without de- 
taching them at either end. Finally, 
having restretched the lines with his 
lever to the utmost of his strength, and 
having made it fast, he cleaned the 
grease from his hands and slept. 

He breakfasted before the sun was 
up, now feeling a little more at peace 
with the world. The conscious skill 
with which he worked was beginning 
to revive his vanity, and now that his 
fine new reata was in sight the situa- 
tion did not look so bad. He thought 
of the insult he had received from the 
capitaz, Carlos Fernandez, about the 
dead cow, and registered a vow to ex- 
act retribution as soon as might be. 

He got quickly to his feet, humming 
one of the dance songs of the cantinas, 
and, hurrying to his rope, cut one end 
of each of the fifteen thin cords from 
the parent strip. He proceeded to 
wind each cord on a separate stick of 
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wood, the sixteenth and thickest strip 


still remaining stretched tightly be-' 


tween the trees. 

In the night it had shrunk a little. 
José twanged upon it with satisfaction. 
It was just as it should be for his pur- 
pose—almost as taut as a bar of steel. 
He greased it carefully once more, and 
went over it for the last time to smooth 
off any remaining irregularities. 

The operation of separating the 
smaller strands had left the central one 
of circular shape, about as thick as a 
lead pencil. Attacking the other cords 
as they hung rolled on their sticks, 
José proceeded to weave them in an 
intricate braid around the tightly 
stretched core. 

He worked with anxious care, lay- 
ing each turn meticulously and pulling 
it daintily to just the right degree of 
tension. Slowly under his darting 
hands there grew a work of art as per- 
fect, as skillfully wrought and as sat- 
isfying in its ultimate result, as any 
work may be which is done for sheer 
love of the doing. To one who had 
seen José driving and branding cows, 
as he had been doing with monotonous 
regularity for many months past, it 


would have seemed incredible that he- 


could produce such a masterpiece of 
handicraft. 

All day he worked, flinging himself 
down for an hour at noon, and by 
night he had completed ten feet of 
round and beautifully braided line 
about five-eighths of an inch in diame- 
ter. He worked until he could no long- 
er see, then greased the rawhide once 
again, and slept. 

For four more whole days he la- 
bored from dawn till dusk, only stop- 
ping for food and rest; and the morn- 
ing of the fifth day found him squat- 
ting cross-legged by the water, fitting 
the silver hondoo and the carved bone 
togle, both from his old reata, into the 
new one. ‘Then at last he stood up, 
flung the coiled rope on the sun- 
scorched grass, and stretched himself. 

“Gracias 4 Maria!” he murmured. 
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Once again José Pedro Alvear y 
Vegas could hold up his head among 
his fellows. His new reata was still 
stiff, lacking the supple quality that it 
would later acquire; but it was beauti- 
fully made. There would be none bet- 
ter on the rancho, he knew. The hide 
from which it had been cut was old 
and thick and tough. 

José nodded, tossed his cigarette 
away, and went to catch his mount, 
which, even in its hobbles, had grown 
shy by reason of its long rest. 

In a little, with a shrill whoop, the 
vaquero started on his ride homeward, 
the pony treating him to a really high- 
class exhibition of the fine art of buck- 
ing, as excellent in its way as his mas- 
ter’s handicraft with the new rope. 
José sat his mount close and shouted, 
letting him have his head as soon as 
his high spirits had been relieved. 
Shortly after he passed the carcass of 
the bull, whose plaited hide now hung 
at his knee, and noted that the animal’s 
bones had been picked clean and white 
to an astonishing perfection by the 
scavengers of the uplands. 


IV 


WHEN José approached the corrals 
where the rodeo had worked, all was 
quiet. The cattle, branded and sorted, 
had been turned loose again, and the 
swarthy Gauchos, having completed 
the one really strenuous job of their 
year, had returned to their daily round 
of range riding, guitar twanging, and 
love-making. José knew where they 
would be found. 

He pulled up at his mother’s place 
on the outskirts of the pueblo. To the 
wizened old half-breed woman who 
squatted there in the sun he said: 

“Hola, madre mia! You 
money ?” 

Her wrinkled eyes nodded. 

“ Si, st, bambino mio!” 

“Our Lady was displeased with me. 
My rope broke, and I have been eight 
days on the monte making another. 
Caramba, what a thirst! Tell father 


have 
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to catch me a good horse.” 

In the tiny mud-walled room at the 
back of his mother’s house José shaved 
and anointed his black hair and mus- 
tache with oil. He donned a new black 
silk shirt, his best bombachias of blue 
‘ vicuna, and his latest high-heeled boots. 
Over his shirt he put a velvet bolero, 
and on his head a wide-brimmed felt 
hat with a chin strap of silver cord. 

Cleansing his knife and whetting it, 
he stuck it in his belt at a rakish angle. 
He borrowed his father’s Winchester, 
with its stock bound with braided hide 
and studded with brass nails. Then, 
slinging a beribboned guitar over his 
shoulder, he vaulted upon the fresh 
horse that his father had saddled for 
him and loped for the scattered adobe 
houses which held all he knew of the 
delights of civilization. 

Entering the cantina, he leaned long 
on the bar, taking drink after drink of 
the fiery aguardiente thrust upon him 
by his fellows. At length, as the 
shadows began to lengthen, he tossed 
his cigarette on the floor and left, 
climbing lazily and a trifle unsteadily 
to the back of his caballo. 

Just as he wheeled to go, a voice 
hailed him. 
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“ Hola, José!” 

It was a voice he hated—one from 
which he would brook no banter. Car- 
los Fernandez, the capitaz, leaned 
against the lintel of the cantina door. 

“So, amigo! You succeeded in find- 
ing the dead cow of which I told you! 
Our Blessed Lady was indeed kind to 
you!” 

The raw spirit he had taken was 
creeping up to José’s brain. 

“ Let us hope that your new reata,” 
Fernandez went on, “provided so 
providentially—” 

Then his face changed, and he flung 
himself backward precipitately, just in 
time to avoid the heavy knife of José 
Pedro Alvear y Vegas, gentleman of 
the high campo, which, flung with in- 
credible dexterity and deadly swift- 
ness, whizzed like a streak of light 
through the air and thudded quivering 
in the doorpost, just where the head of 
the capitaz had been leaning. 

José swung the pony in and casually 
tugged the blade loose, without looking 
at Fernandez, who hung back, with his 
hand on his knife hilt, muttering ma- 
levolently. The returned vaquero felt 
confident that there would be no more 
humor at his expense. 
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WHEN the sea’s a streak of silver 
Through the pine trees black, 

When there’s moonlight on the sword-ferns 
And the tamarack, 

Then I feel again your shoulder and I 
Hear your tone. 

When it’s moonlight on the ocean I can 
Never be alone. 


Because one moonlight evening past 
In the tamarack 

When the sea was molten silver and the 
Pines were black, 

Then you told me that you loved me 
In your deep low tone. 

Though we're parted, still you’re with me, 
I can never be alone. 


Mary Carolyn Davies 





Vice Presidential Candidates 


One of These Distinguished Gentlemen is Destined to Become President 
of the United States Senate—That Much Appears Certain 


By Edwin C. Hill 


= HERE was a time in these 

| United States when the 

f Vice President—and most 

# particularly a candidate for 

H Vice President—was reck- 

" oned among the lowest of 

God’s creatures. This was not from 

original sin, of course, or any sort of 

personal demerit, but simply because 

the office of the Vice Presidency had 

become a jest to the citizenship, as good 

for a laugh any time as the latest fliv- 
verism. 

Within a month after a national 
election hardly one person in three 
could tell you who had been elected 
Vice President, and probably not one 
in five could recall who had been the 
candidate of the losing party. Here 
and there you could find some one to 
rattle off the names of every President 
of the United States from George 
Washington to Calvin Coolidge, with- 
out a skip or a break, but the citizen 
who could list the succession of Vice 
Presidents correctly could have had a 
job with Ringling Brothers in the 
freak department. A great office— 
surely great in the conception of the 
Constitution makers—had_ fallen into 
curious disrepute. 

Noted men dodged it as they would 
have avoided the plague. When the 
party bosses went hunting for a likely 
tail to their Presidential kite they sel- 
dom found anybody at home. To get 
a candidate for Vice President they 
had to trail a man, then rope him, hog- 
tie him and brand him—and even then 


he wriggled and squealed with agony. 

Everybody remembers the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s frantic effort to avoid 
the nomination for Vice President in 
1900. He knew as well as anybody 
else that the politicians were trying to 
bury him—bury him so deep he would 
never be heard from again. 

Everybody remembers how Frank 
O. Lowden of Illinois spurned the of- 
fer of the nomination in 1924. “ When 
I die I want to be buried,” Lowden 
said, extinguishing his career with an 
epigram. 

Borah of Idaho flatly refused to run. 
Dawes, willing to try anything once, 
accepted, largely because he hadn’t 
anything else to do except go on mak- 
ing money, of which he had _ made 
enough. 

In the last few years this old-time 
conception of the Vice Presidency and 
a Vice Presidential nomination seems 
to have changed into something like 
respect for the place and eagerness to 
make a fight for it. Nobody had to 
run Charley Curtis of Kansas or Joe 
Robinson of Arkansas ragged to get 
them to accept second place on the re- 
spective tickets. 

When the time came they were very 
amenable and available. Cameras 
caught them with pleased smiles upon 
their faces. Forthwith they told the 
people that they felt they had been 
highly honored, and it was obvious that 
they meant what they said. Long be- 
fore their number ones, Hoover and 
Smith, were ready to go into action, 
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Charley and Joe were prancing around 
the country full of fight and quite ob- 
viously enjoying themselves. Within 
six weeks after the Kansas City and 
Houston conventions, which put salt 
on the tails of these Senatorial birds, 
it was entirely evident that they were 
tickled pink at being caught. 

Now why is all this? Why the 
change from 1900 and Roosevelt’s day, 
or even 1924 and Lowden’s day? Why, 
in short, are some pretty able citizens, 
men of Presidential caliber, willing to 
accept the Vice Presidential tag and 
get out and hustle for the honor of 
merely presiding over the United 
States Senate, without even the right 
to vote except in case of a tie, and for 
the honor of sitting in Cabinet meet- 
ings without representing anything? 

It’s hard to answer except to say 
this: the idea has finally got into the 
heads of all thinking men that the odds 
against a Vice President succeeding his 
chief are only about four to one—and 
that’s a good gamble any day when the 
stake is so big. 

There have been thirty Presidents 
of this country, and six of them have 
been removed by death to make way 
for their Vice Presidents. John Tyler 
stepped into the shoes of William 
Henry Harrison in 1841. Millard 
Fillmore succeeded Zachary Taylor in 
1850. 

Andrew Johnson took the place of 
the martyred Lincoln in 1865. When 
Garfield was assassinated, Chester A. 
Arthur became President in 1881. 

Roosevelt, extraordinary child of 
destiny, moved upward into McKin- 
ley’s place after the tragedy of Buffalo 
in 1901. Finally, Calvin Coolidge re- 
ceived the power that death snatched 
from Warren G. Harding in 1923. 

Six out of thirty in the whole run 
of the Presidency is the score, but since 
Lincoln’s time it has been four out of 
fifteen or, actually, four out of thirteen 
elected Presidents. One may pretty 
safely figure the odds at no worse than 
four to one. Has this strange fact 
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anything to do with the new and bet- 
ter opinion of the Vice Presidency? 
Very probably, though one may not 
say for certain. People understand 
pretty clearly the terrific burden of the 
Presidency, and have come to realize 
that it is well nigh a killing job. 

There are undoubtedly other possible 
causes. The possible field of influence, 
although not of action, has widened. 
Men like Roosevelt and Dawes exert 
a great deal of quiet power in Wash- 
ington. 

At all events, the conception has 
changed, and because there is a new 
and finer public notion of what the 
second great office of the Nation 
means; because of that singular chance 
the Vice President seems to have to suc- 
ceed to the greater office, the personali- 
ties of Charles Curtis of Kansas, Re- 
publican running mate of Herbert 
Hoover, and Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas, Democratic running mate of 
Alfred E. Smith, now become of ex- 
traordinary import and interest. 

We know pretty well what Curtis 
and Robinson have done in the field of 
legislation and political activity — but 
what kind of men are they? What are 
they like? What do they laugh at or 
fight about? From what stock do they 
spring? How do they play? What is 
their caliber in the armory of brains? 
These and other such questions this 
article will attempt to answer, taking 
up the two men alphabetically. 


CHARLES CURTIS OF KANSAS 


Fifty-one years ago this September 
a French-Indian lad, slim and straight 
as an arrow, riding like a demon, black 
eyes glittering and black hair flying in 
the wind, whipped to a nose-finish vic- 
tory out in Kansas City a speedy and 
stout-hearted little filly named Little 
Casino. 

To-day this French-Indian, by the 
magical transmutations of American 
opportunity, is the nominee of his party 
for Vice President of the United States 
—and the nomination came to him not 
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a stone’s throw from the half-mile race 
track where he won not only a horse 
race, but his chance for schooling and 
a place among white men. 

That was the start of Charley Curtis 
of Kansas, Kaw Indian running mate 
of the Quaker, Herbert Hoover. In 
the anything but prosaic annals of the 
origins of our political leaders you can 
search a year before you come across 
a story to match this for color and pic- 
turesqueness. | Newsboy, bootblack, 
jockey, hack driver, hotel porter, law- 
yer, prosecuting attorney, Representa- 
tive, United States Senator and now 
the candidate for Vice President! 

Push into the swirling mob of wor- 
shipers of a new hero—this amazingly 
popular fellow who is counted on to 
keep the corn belt safely anchored to 
Republicanism—and take a look at 
him as he campaigns over the country, 
overwhelmed with congratulations and 
adulation, his gray head in the clouds, 
but his feet still upon the solid ground. 

At sixty-eight Charley Curtis has 


nothing left of the arrowlike Indian 
lad who rode Little Casino over the 
winning line in the old centennial year 
except the coal-black eyes with their 
inextinguishable keenness and the cop- 
per-olive face of his Indian and French 


voyageur ancestors. Half a century 
has made the slim youth a bulky, solid 
figure of a man, with a shock of gray 
hair and a close-clipped gray mus- 
tache, which used to curve down 
around his mouth and chin like the 
tusks of a walrus. 

Under medium height, Curtis looks 
with the stoutness of elderly years 
shorter than he really is, but there is 
something prepossessing and attractive 
about the great-grandson of the Kaw 
Chief Pawhuska and the Kaw Prin- 
cess White Plume; this interesting 
chap, who by birthright of his red 
blood, never forgets a friend nor for- 
gives an enemy. 

Happily, in a kind of exaltation that 
such triumphs as his throw over the 
spirit of men, he talks with his friends 
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and well-wishers of those long past 
days when, a little boy of seven, fifty 
miles from where the Kansas State 
Capitol rears its dome, he watched his 
people of the Kaw tribe. being slaugh- 
tered by the raiding Cheyennes under 
Little Robe, and then slipped away 
through the night, riding a barebacked 
pony, to bring help from the United 
States cavalry. There was a test of a 
boy’s stout-heartedness, that lonely 
frightened ride through the night to 
save his own people. 

Among them was his French-Indian 
grandmother, Julie Gonville, who gave 
him the sound advice a little later: 

“Leave us, boy. Go among the 
whites and build your life among them. 
There is no hope for us Indians.” 
That was the advice, which placed the 
picture of Charles Curtis side by side 
to-day with the picture of Herbert 
Hoover. 

In those days the big horseman in 
the Kaw country was Uncle Dan Wag- 
staff, who owned a stable of quarter 
horses and half-milers, and Uncle Dan 
took a fancy to the youngster from 
the tribe. He taught Charley Curtis 
how to stick on a horse’s back; taught 
him, indeed, all the tricks of the 
jockey’s trade. ; 

And for years, until he was more 
than sixteen, Charles Curtis, later to 
become the darling of the W. C. T. U. 
and the Anti-Saloon League, made his 
living and his schooling out of the god- 
less money of the race track, among 
gamblers and roisterers and drinkers 
of hard liquor. 

“My grandfather Curtis owned 
some pretty good horses,” the Senator 
said to the writer, “as did most folks 
in those days when everybody liked a 
good race, and I began riding about 
1869. I rode every summer until 
1876. In the winter I went to school. 

“In the centennial year, 1876, I was 
riding for a man named Charley 
Search and his partners. They owned 
two of the fastest horses in the coun- 
try, Tilden and Little Casino, and I 
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rode Little Casino in a winning race 
right here in Kansas City. They paid 
me fifty dollars a month and ten per 
cent of what I won in purses, and that 
was big money for a little shaver in 
those days. 

“T might have kept on riding, for 
the program that year was to go on to 


New Orleans and then to Philadelphia, 
where they were holding the big expo- 
sition, but my grandmother said to me: 

“* Tf you want to make a useful man 
of yourself, Charley, you will have to 
stop this hanging around race tracks 
and riding horses. You will have to 
go to school until you know something. 
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You have saved some money, and it’s 
time you began to think about your fu- 
ture. You are sixteen now, and pretty 
soon you will be too big and heavy to 
ride.’ 

“So I thought the matter over on 
Sunday, and the next day I went to 
Charley Search. ‘I rode for you last 
year,’ I said, ‘and I am under contract 
to ride for you this season. I will do 
as I promised, but if you will release 
me from the bargain I’ll be greatly 
obliged, because I want to stop riding 
and go to school.’ Charley Search let 
me off the contract, paid me what was 
coming to me, and gave me fifty dol- 
lars besides.” 

When Curtis talks he radiates a 
cheerfulness that is perfectly con- 
tagious. You don’t think about his 
somewhat wrinkled and baggy clothes 
or his little black string tie that is the 
old-fashioned mark of the mid-West- 
ern statesman. You watch the black 


eyes twinkling in the dark face, and 


catch the infection of his joviality. 

Such qualities of personality have 
made him one of the most successful 
party leaders the Republicans of the 
Senate have ever had. Curtis has been 
the well-nigh perfect collie of the Re- 
publican sheepfold. He seldom snaps 
and bites at the legs of the straying 
ones. He gallops around them tire- 
lessly and nudges and herds them back 
into line. 

Senator Curtis’s brother-in-law, Ed- 
ward E. Gann, a lawyer of the national 
capital, plucks the Senator’s elbow, a 
hint that the campaign train won’t wait 
even for Vice Presidents, and there is 
a lot of red fire waiting to be burned 
in the next big town on the itinerary, 
and a lot of bands fairly bursting with 
triumphal music. 

So the Senator packs himself off 
with his pretty daughter, Leona Curtis 
Knight, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
who shyly seconded her father’s nomi- 
nation at Kansas City last June, and a 
crowd of a thousand persons follows 
him to his train, where three or four 
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thousand more give him a rousing 
send-off. 

It is interesting to hear the men who 
know Curtis best as they talk about 
him to-day—Borah of Idaho, who 
placed him in nomination and took 
obvious pleasure in doing so; Senator 
Bingham of Connecticut, Senator Edge 
of New Jersey, Senator Capper of 
Kansas, and even Senator Jim Reed, 
Democrat, of Missouri. They know 
him from the group and like every inch 
of him. 

“A great reconciler and a walking 
legislative manual,” says Borah, “ and 
one of the best political poker players 
in America.” 

Talk to these mates of Curtis in the 
Senate and they will tell you that he 
is no prima donna, nor much of a man 
for brilliant show, but that he is a 
wonderful plodder and worker—inde- 
fatigable and inexhaustible. He some- 
times works in the dark while he is 
pulling the strings of majority leader- 
ship in the Senate, but nobody — not 
even his Democratic foes — are ever 
fearful that he is making treacherous 
medicine. 

“ He’s the soul of loyalty and friend- 
ship,” says Reed. 

Proud of his Indian blood—he is 
exactly one-eighth Indian, two-eighths 
New England Yankee and five-eighths 
Voyageur French—Curtis seems to try 
to live up to his blood’s finest qualities. 
For party regularity he is the pattern 
and model. Curtis would just as soon 
think of doubting the sacred tenets of 
the Republican party as he would think 
of doubting the Bible or the creed of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

But it is the essential humanity of 
the man that has made him a host of 
friends. 


JOSEPH ROBINSON OF ARKANSAS. 


About every four years the Hon. 
Joseph T. Robinson, Democratic can- 
didate for Vice President, gets down- 
right mad at somebody or something 
and lets fly a right swing which is 
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ruinous to the individual on the re- 
ceiving end. At San Francisco in 
1920, a very fresh clerk in the employ 
of the Democratic National Committee 
used language to Senator Robinson 
that should never, never be used in any 
hasty description of a Southern gen- 
tleman, however hasty. 


When they revived the clerk after 
fifty-seven minutes of strenuous re- 
storative labor, he cooed like a dove. 
In the Palace Hotel in the city of St. 
Francis they will show you the identi- 
cal dent in the wall which Joe Robin- 
son made with that very clerk. 

On the Chevy Chase Golf Club links, 
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just out of Washington, the Senator 
from Arkansas was rolling along in a 
gladsome foursome with brother Sena- 
tors, when one of those soul-madden- 
ing, painfully deliberate threesomes 
got in the way. After three-quarters 
of an hour of dawdling and picking 
at the dandelions, Robinson addressed 
the members of the threesome and 
asked quite politely if they expected to 
finish their round by nightfall of that 
lovely day. _ 

He said it made virtually no differ- 
ence to him. - His health was good. 
The night air did not bother him. Mrs. 
Robinson didn’t mind how late he got 
home. But after all, he had duties 
and responsibilities. Arkansas expect- 
ed him to represent her in the Senate 
that night. Could anything be done by 
the gentlemen of the threesome to 
_bring about that reasonable end? 

It must have been the tone—the 
words weren’t in themselves provoca- 
tive of anything worse than man- 
slaughter in the second degree. At all 
events a distinguished physician and 
surgeon of Washington, who felt that 
Robinson’s irony was leveled at him, 
replied in kind. The foursome drew 
near to the threesome. 

The Senator and the doctor stood 
toe to toe. Then the doctor made a 
sad strategical error. He muttered 
something about Southerners and bad 
manners. 

Wham! ‘They heard the sock all 
over the Chevy Chase Club grounds. 
The recipient made a parabola over a 
bench on No. 12 tee, describing a per- 
fect half circle for twenty yards, stood 
upon his head, whirled like a child’s 
top, and fell flat face down. 

Now such episodes as the Palace 
Hotel punch and the Chevy Chase sock 
do not constitute accepted Senatorial 
behavior. They convey virtually no 
notion of the intellectual equipment of 
the puncher and socker, but they do 
indicate pretty clearly that the gentle- 
man has a temper and a strong notion 
of what is due his rights and dignity. 
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In other words, the gentleman is hasty 
but human. 

That is Joe Robinson, although he 
has mellowed down quite a bit in the 
last few years. His temper used to 
be red haired, but it is toning down to 
a nice salmon pink. The gray hairs - 
of restraint and advancing years are 
creeping into the flaming field. Rob- 
inson would not knock ’em down in 
the first ten seconds nowadays. He 
would wait at least fifteen or twenty 
seconds. 

“ Fighting Joe” -has been his nick- 
name for a good many years in and 
out of the Senate. He is a born scrap- 
per with a strong predilection for right 
and justice. Only a little while ago 
the United States Senate and the 
whole country were stirred by his pas- 
sage at arms with Heflin of Alabama, 
fellow Southerner and fellow Demo- 
crat. Heflin challenged him to resign 
as party leader. Robinson accepted 
the challenge, called a caucus of the 
Democratic Senators, and_ received 
from them an overwhelming vote of 
confidence. 

The Democratic candidate for the 
job now held by Charley Dawes is 
fifty-six years old. He is a native of 
Arkansas, and was born in the village 
of Lonoke, not far from Little Rock, 
where he first hung out his lawyer’s 
shingle. That was thirty-three years 
ago. The same year he took a jump 
into the State Legislature. 

He has often done things in a quick 
way, this Robinson. Pretty soon he 
jumped into Congress, and stayed there 
five terms. Then he broke a record. 
Within the period of a single fortnight 
he was Representative in Congress, 
Governor of Arkansas, and United 
States Senator—an acrobatic perform- 
ance due to a curious set of circum- 
stances. No other man in the history 
of the United States had ever held 
those three jobs in so short a time. 

In the House, Robinson numbered 
among his friends such men as Uncle 
Joe Cannon of Illinois; Oscar Under- 
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wood and John H. Bankhead of Ala- 
bama; John Sharp Williams of Mis- 
sissippi; Frank Brandegee of Connec- 
ticut; William P. Hepburn of Iowa; 
Charles Curtis of Kansas; Champ 
Clark of Missouri; and Claude Swan- 
son and Carter Glass of Virginia. Al- 
most all of these men became his col- 
leagues in after years in the Senate. 

He became an important figure in 
the House because of his vigor, forth- 
rightness and genuine ability, and it 
was not long until he took similar rank 
in the Senate. He forged to the front 
by slow degrees, not by spectacular 
effort. 

When John Sharp Williams grew 
tired of the Democratic leadership and 
passed it along to Oscar Underwood, 
Robinson became Underwood’s lieu- 
tenant. Two men were never more 
unlike. Underwood was a fashion 
plate when it came to clothes. Robin- 
son has always been a bit casual about 
his duds. Underwood was suave and 
an easy disciplinarian. Robinson was 


curt—often gruff—and a rigid disci- 


plinarian. 

Underwood kept his temper. One 
of the easiest things Joe Robinson used 
to do was lose his. But he had the 
stuff; he delivered the goods. Wood- 
row Wilson ranked his brains as about 
the best in the Senate. He had a very 
high opinion of Robinson, had Wil- 
son, and Robinson became his very 
loyal follower. 

The only time he ever swerved from 
his devotion to Wilson was when Jim 
Reed ran for the Senate in Missouri, 
and Mr. Wilson made it more than 
plain that he wanted Reed beaten. 
Robinson couldn’t stand for that. He 
was a warm friend of Reed. He went 
out to Missouri, helped Reed, and then 
returned to his allegiance to Wilson. 
To-day he looks upon Wilson as one 
of the immortals—sincerely believes it. 

One of his particular friends is his 
opponent in this election, Charley Cur- 
tis. In the Senate they know them as 
“ Charley and Joe,” close friends, both 
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stanch fighters and hard party men, 
but just naturally drawn to each other. 

Whenever a knotty problem of leg- 
islation develops, and orators on both 
sides begin to spout and it looks as if 
a tie up might last for days, then 
Charley and Joe get together in the 
back of the Senate Chamber or in some 
private office, and pretty soon they 
edge into an agreement. When they 
are all set, the knot comes untied no 
matter how much the spouters spout. 

Withal, Robinson is a terrific parti- 
san. He never shakes hands with a 
Republican without feeling contami- 
nated. He has been probably the most 
aggressive leader the Democrats have 
had in the Senate for many years. He 
cannot be bluffed. He is either for or 
against a thing—no shillyshallying. 
Everybody knows where he stands. 

In private life he is very much of a 
gentleman; well read, a student, a cul- 
tivated man. As leader of the minority 
he has been as ruthless as they make 
"em. He is a fluent speaker with a 
fine command of the English language, 
and with a special vocabulary which 
can rip and burn and sear. ‘There is 
color to about everything he does. His 
personality is decided, positive. 

Robust physically—he is five feet, 
nine inches tall, and weighs one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds without being 
fat—he has a thundering voice, ap- 
propriate to his personality. He never 
hesitates to express himself in unmis- 
takable language. 

Robinson is a sportsman, an excel- 
lent shot, and a keen fisherman. Every 
year he goes duck hunting in South 
Carolina, and has brought in some 
whacking big bags. He goes over to 
Scotland now and then for grouse 
shooting on the moors, and they know 
him over there for one of the most skill- 
ful guns that ever waited for the whir 
of wings. He is good at the traps with 
clay pigeons, and can score around 
eighty-five to ninety out of a hundred 
when he is going strong. ‘ 

He has fished from the Atlantic to 
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the Pacific, hooking all varieties from 
tarpon to mud cat. He is also one of 
the best golfers in the Senate, although 
that may not be saying so much, and 
can show a card under one hundred 
without blinking his honest eye. His 
opinion of golf is interesting: “ No 
old man can ever learn it,” he declared. 
“Few young men ever master it. It 
is the exercise par excellence of the 
middle-aged. It is the consolation of 
the senile. It is the despair of the am- 
bitious.” 

Robinson is a fine lawyer — better 
before a jury than anywhere else—and 
a whirlwind on the stump. He won't 
take much dust from Smith, good as 
Smith is. When it is necessary for 


Joe Robinson to talk they say he can 
talk a bird right out of a tree, but when 
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he thinks it is time to be silent a public 
library closed for Sunday is an iron 
foundry compared to him. 

He will listen when it seems to be 
his turn, but he does not stop long for 
interminable tales or reminiscences. 
He doesn’t hesitate to get the conver- 
sation around to himself, for he is am- 
bitious—always has been. He makes 
no bones about it. 

But they who know him best know 
him for a warm-hearted fellow, loyal 
and kind. He can be hard as nails in 
political combat, but as gentle as a 
woman, they say, when it comes to 
friendly need. 

If destiny should carry him into the 
Vice Presidency the Senate will find a 
master in him—one that knows all of 
its tricks and artifices. 





THE EVENING ROAD 


At eve we took the broad road, 
The curved road, the white road, 


A clear sky over us, 
A night-hawk on the wing; 


Up climbed the moon and made the road 
The ribbon of a bright road, 
And in the coppice near to us 

A thrush began to sing. 


Beside the road, the dipping road, 

The fair road, the long road, 

There was a little rivulet 
That raced with silver speed, 

And made the road a frolic road, 

A blithe road, a song road, 

Where flower and fern went dancing 
With the dancing weed. 


It’s O to take at eve again 
That dear road, that old road, 
To follow it and follow it 
As does the lilting stream, 
The moon above us making it 
A glamoured and a gold road 
Leading our footsteps on and on 
To find the Land of Dream! 


Clinton Scollard 





Castaways 


Lloyd Talbot’s Plane Crashed in a Western Wilderness, and Tumbled Its Pilot 
and His Girl Passenger into Perilous Adventure and Swift Romance 





SPOKE. TALBOT 1G- 
NORED IT. NOW 
WAS THE TIME | 


of the Air 


By Ivan March 


HE motor droned on and 
on monotonously. They 
were out of the storm belt 
now, but it was almost 
dark. Above them a few 
pale stars had already gath- 
ered in the wintry sky, and 

far below stretched a silvery sheen of 
snow, spotted here and there with black 
irregular patches of shadow which 
Leah Laidlaw, thanks to a summer 
spent on a “ dude” ranch, knew to be 
tamarack and jack pine. 

For the thousandth time she glanced 
at the broad shoulders and helmeted 
head of her pilot in the front cockpit 


of the biplane. Yes, he was still there. 


His head was bent forward a little as 
he peered through the gathering dusk. 
She wished tremendously that he 


~would turn around and smile at her, 


or pass her a note with a few hearten- 
ing words. She would like to have an- 
other opportunity to see what he looked 
like. 

At the flying field, three hours be- 
fore, she had been too excited to notice 
much about her pilot except that he 
was young, tall, and good-looking, with 
the level eyes and coldly abstract man- 
ner of one accustomed to life’s perils. 
He had gazed at her with a disparag- 
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ing, resigned look which seemed to 
say: 
“Oh, Lord, another of these débu- 
tante thrill chasers! A blond, blue- 
eyed beauty, at that!” 

She had been late, as usual. The 
plane had already been wheeled out, 
and its motor was warmed up and run- 
ning. The attendants had hustled her 
into a flying coat and boots much too 
big for her slender figure, and then the 
superintendent himself strapped a 
parachute to her back. 

“Please hurry up, Miss Laidlaw! 
‘Your passenger, Lloyd. Miss Laid- 
law, your pilot—Lloyd Talbot. Here, 
let me take another look at your para- 
chute. You understand how to use it? 
All right—up you go! Put your foot 
in that hole. Have you fastened your 
safety belt? Ready, Lloyd? Good! 
She’s sounding sweet. Pull the block, 
boys!” 

A moment later the big plane ca- 
reered down the field, gathering mo- 
mentum, until with a last gentle bump 
it took the air. 

That had been three hours ago— 
three hours that seemed like eternity— 
time spent in another world, a limbo of 
swirling cloud, snow, and_ wind 
through which the plane lurched like 
a mad thing. It had been fine weather 
at the start, but after less than an hour 
of crystal air, bright sun, and white 
snow fields gliding beneath, the plane 
had run into nasty weather. 

Gathering the fur collar of her fly- 
ing suit more closely about her ears, 
thankful that at last they had weath- 
ered the storm, Leah nestled down be- 
hind the protecting cowl of the cockpit, 
exhausted, cold, but reassured. In an- 
other hour she would arrive at her des- 
tination, where a limousine would be 
waiting to whisk her to a hot bath and 
a hot dinner. Really, flying was as 
safe as motoring, just as every one 
said; but most people only said it— 
they didn’t test their belief as she was 
doing. 

Suddenly the motor coughed spas- 
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modically, groaned for an instant, and 
then, with a last asthmatic sigh, 
stopped altogether. The sudden si- 
lence was like the report of a gun. It 
was an unbelievable thing. She had 
momentarily gone deaf, the girl de- 
cided—that must be it. 

She sat bolt upright. The helmeted 
head of the pilot had disappeared. For 
a panic-stricken moment the thought 
seized her that her companion must 
have abandoned the plane while she 
had been crouched low in her own 
cockpit. Then she caught sight of his 
head for an instant, and realized that 
he was working desperately to start 
the motor. 

Again the helmeted head appeared, 
and Lloyd Talbot shot one quick back- 
ward glance at the girl before he 
plunged the plane almost vertically 
downward in a frantic attempt to catch 
the propeiler. Leah closed her eyes. 
This was the end, she was sure. 

The wires screamed in her ears, the 
whole fuselage vibrated. She was be- 
ing hurtled through eternity, irrevoc- 
ably lost, irrevocably alone; but sud- 
denly she felt the plane go level again 
and glide on smoothly. 

“Ts your parachute buckled secure- 
ly?” a cool voice was asking. : 

She opened her eyes. ‘Talbot was 
looking at her, his face as composed as 
if he were about to make a landing on 
the broad, smooth acres of the Denver 
airport. 

“We're up five thousand feet,” he 
continued casually, his level gray eyes 
watching her face for signs of panic. 
“There’s plenty of time, but we’ll have 
to abandon the old ship. The motor 
has ‘ conked’ on us—magneto trouble. 
When I give the word, climb over the 
side and jump. Don’t be afraid. Your 
parachute will open all right. When 
you have counted ten, pull the ring.” 

With a valiant effort Leah Laidlaw 
subdued the cold fear that clawed at 
her heart. The coolness of the pilot 


reassured her, and, strangely enough, 
it also irritated her. She remembered 
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in a flash that disparaging glance at 
her, back on the flying field. Well, she 
would show him! 

“IT understand,” she said, steadying 
her voice. ‘ They told me back there 
—jump, count ten, and pull the ring.” 

For the first time Talbot smiled at 
her—a little crooked smile with some- 
thing of admiration in it. 

“As soon as you're clear,” he told 
her rapidly, “I'll circle around and 
jump myself. I’d try to land, :but it’s 
too dark. Besides, there’s not enough 
level ground for a sparrow to land on 
down there. We'd be sure to crash. 
When your feet touch, trip the para- 
chute—pull on the ropes on one side, 
so that the air will spill out. Other- 
wise it might drag you.” 

Leah nodded, not trusting herself to 
speak again. 

Slowly and in great circles the plane 
was descending. The black shadows 
had become blacker and the gray snow 
whiter as the earth rose to meet them. 

“ All right — unbuckle your safety 
belt,” Talbot ordered loudly. ‘“ Keep 
your nerve! Ready?” 

Leah unbuckled the safety belt. Her 
legs were wooden; they were no longer 
bone, sinew, and nerves, but inanimate 
things. For one horrible moment she 
could not move; then, with a supreme 
effort of will power, she rose to her 
feet and crouched on the edge of the 
cockpit, her right hand gripping the 
top wing of the biplane for support. 

“Remember not to pull the ring too 
soon!’ the pilot shouted. ‘“ Here goes! 
One, two, three!!’’ 

Leah Laidlaw leaped into space. She 
was falling, suffocating. 

“One, two, three—” 

She strove to keep her head and 
count slowly, but she began to pull 
madly at the release ring. The para- 
chute was not going to open. She knew 
it would not open. In her mind she 


felt the terrible, stunning impact of 
her body striking the ground—a sensa- 
tion almost as horrible as if it had 
struck in reality. 
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“Open, oh, open!” she prayed. 

It did, with a jerk that seemed al- 
most to snap her in two. Then gradu- 
ally, deliciously, she floated downward 
—or, rather, the snowy expanse seemed 
to rise gently to meet her. 

As her feet touched the yielding 
surface of the snow, she tugged at one 
of the ropes of the parachute to spill 
the air, as Talbot had told her. In 
spite of her efforts she was dragged 
forward on her face, floundering in the 
snow. For a moment she lay there, 
too dazed and too thankful to move; 
then, still in a trance, she undid the 
straps under her armpits, brushed the 
snow from her face, and pushed her- 
self to her feet. 

Above her, now comparatively close 
to the ground, circled the plane like a 
great gray shadow. Talbot was taking 
a desperate chance, she realized, in de- 
scending so low before jumping. He 
had barely a thousand feet of altitude. 
Suddenly she saw the machine lurch 
upward, and a black speck came hur- 
tling toward the ground. 

To Leah Laidlaw, standing with her 
eyes fixed on the falling man, her 
hands pressed to her blanched cheeks, 
it seemed that the parachute would 
never unfold. When it did, she gasped 
with relief. 

The big plane wavered above its 
pilot, and then, sideslipping sharply, 
went into a tailspin. Leah Laidlaw 
watched it whip perilously close to 
Talbot’s parachute, pass it, and crash 
with a hideous rending noise a hundred 
yards away from where she stood. 

A moment afterward Talbot touched 
the ground, spilled the air out of his 
parachute, and came lurching through 
the knee-high snow to where she stood. 

“Well, old Betsy stayed with us,” 
he called cheerily, as he approached. 
“T pulled her up into a stall before I 
jumped. Otherwise she might have 
gone on for half a mile, and we would 
have had a darned hard time finding 
her. I think we’ll need her plenty be- 
fore this night’s over. How you feel- 
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ing? Get bruised any?” 

Leah wondered dazedly what fur- 
ther need they would have for the de- 
molished plane. They were safe, their 
feet were on good solid ground. What 
else mattered ? 


II 


TaLBor was already folding up 
Leah’s parachute. 

“You’re not hurt, are your” he 
asked. “If not, you better help me 
gather together these umbrellas. It 
looks like we'll have to camp out to- 
night, and with the thermometer 
around zero, we'll need some sort of 
blanket.” 

Without speaking, Leah helped him 
fold the parachutes. Talbot fumbled 
in his pocket and produced a jackknife, 
with which he cut the ropes attached 
to the circle of tough silk. He paused 
to study the girl, who was still speech- 
less. 

“* How do you feel?” he asked again. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” the girl replied. 
“ Awfully hungry, though” 

Talbot laughed with rising humor, 
as if he actually enjoyed the girl’s re- 
action to the situation. 

“There are some emergency rations 
in the plane, if we can ever dig them 
out of the wreck,” he told her. “‘ That’s 
one of the reasons I didn’t want old 
Betsy to go on without us. I didn’t 
think she’d catch fire in this snow. We 
can make some sort of a shelter out of 
what’s left of her, and use the broken 
struts and the gasoline for a fire.” 

He rolled the fabric of the para- 
chutes into a compact bundle and placed 
it under his arm. Then he faced Leah, 
his expression momentarily serious. 

“We'd better get settled for the 
night. I’m afraid there isn’t a chance 
of any one coming to help us for 
awhile. I don’t suppose there’s a house 
within ten miles—no, nor twenty miles. 
You might as well know that we're in 
a pretty awkward fix. They'll send 
planes and searching parties out to look 
for us, of course, but the storm drove 
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us miles off our regular course, and it 
may be days before we are found or 
work our way out.” 

““ Have you any idea where we are?” 

““ An idea, that’s all—somewhere in 
Wyoming, in the wildest part of the 
State. If we don’t buckle down and 
work together, we may never get out. 
We'll probably have a pretty hard 
time, Miss Laidlaw. It may take all 
the nerve you’ve got. How about it? 
Are you going to fight alongside of 
me until we get out of this fix?” 

His words brought the girl com- 
pletely out of the lethargy that had 
dominated her since the motor of the 
ill-fated plane had stopped so sudden- 
ly. In the gathering dusk she could 
see only snow, irregular patches of 
forest, and the dark silhouettes of 
mountains and hills in the background. 
A hopeless picture of desolation, it 
seemed, and she wanted to cry. Yes, 
she would have liked tremendously to 
cry on the big shoulder of this strange 
man. Instead, she blinked twice, man- 
aged to twist her lips into the sem- 
blance of a smile, and held out her 
hand. 

“Til be game, and we'll get out of 
this—together. Let’s shake hands on 
it!” 

Talbot took her small hand in his 
own large one. His eyes met hers and 
dropped suddenly. He shifted awk- 
wardly from one foot to the other, and 
decided that even tiny blond girls with 
big blue eyes can be dead game in a 
crisis. 

“We'd better hurry,” he mumbled. 
“It’s almost dark, and we’ve got a lot 
to do.” 

Together they plunged through the 
snow to where the airplane lay crum- 
pled like a giant bird. The motor had 
burrowed through the snow to the 
earth below, and was a mass of bat- 
tered metal, but the wings, although 
torn from the fuselage, were almost in- 
tact, and stood tilted upright in the 
snow. 

“A lean-to made to order,” Talbot 
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announced cheerfully. “Here, take 
this piece of broken strut and help me 
shovel snow. We'll have a camp here 
in a jiffy. Besides, it “ll help to warm 
rou.” 

Shoulder to shoulder, the two began 
to scrape the snow from under the 
slanting lower wing of the plane. 
When this was done Talbot cut large 
squares of fabric from the surface of 
the upper wing, with which he made 
sides and a floor for their shelter. It 
was completely dark by the time they 
had finished their task —a deceiving 
darkness against which the ground 
snow seemed to struggle. 

“Now a little fire and some hot 
food, and we'll be all O. K.,” he said. 
“ How about it?” 

Leah nodded and forced a grin. 

“TI hate bouillon cubes,” she admit- 
ted, “and I abhor chocolate, but right 
now I believe I could eat a shoe. If—” 

““Good Lord!” cried the man in 
sudden excitement. “I forgot the—” 

He whirled and plunged into the 
crumpled fuselage, while the girl won- 
dered what new peril his excited tone 
promised. A moment later he reap- 
peared, obviously relieved. He carried 
a tin box of emergency rations and a 
large leather pouch. 

“You open these,” he told her, hand- 
ing her the tin box, “ while I stow this 
pouch in the back of the tent. It con- 
tains a lot of valuables—registered 
stuff, you know—I’d hate to tell you 
how much. I forgot it for a minute 
during the excitement. We'll have to 
carry it out with us, whatever hap- 
pens.” 

While the girl struggled with the 
tin box, Talbot gathered some broken 
pieces of struts, soaked them in gaso- 
line from the reserve tank, which for- 
tunately had not cracked, and ignited 
a fire. Soon hot bouillon was steaming 
in an improvised saucepan made from 
the tin ration box. 

Leah Laidlaw felt better after a cup- 
ful of this hot beverage, and munched 
hungrily at a hard biscuit. A choco- 
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As soon as they had finished the 
frugal meal, Talbot went out into the 
night in search of firewood. Half an 
hour later he returned, dragging some 
dead branches, which he had found in 
a growth of scrub pine not far away. 

“Lucky we have lots of gasoline,” 
he said. ‘‘ Otherwise I’m afraid this 
stuff wouldn’t burn very well.” 

“ Any signs of civilization?” the girl 
asked. 

“Lord, no! Not a light to be seen, 
and no sort of a road anywhere; but 
we're comfortable, so why worry?” 

He set about breaking up the dead 
wood into small bits and stacking it on 
one side. Into the embers of the little 
fire he thrust short pieces of wood, 
over which he had sprinkled gasoline. 
The flames threw off a radiance which 
soon warmed the snug shelter. Fol- 
lowing Talbot’s advice, the girl rolled 
herself up in the folds of her para- 
chute like a cocoon. She was warm 


and comfortable and very tired. 
“Won't the papers make a fuss 


about this?” she thought. “‘ Leah 
Laidlaw in forced landing in wilds of 
Wyoming — Débutante heiress and 
pilot forced to make primitive camp in 
wilderness.” Oh, dear, I’m hopelessly 
lost!” She added irrelevantly: “ He 
is good-looking!” 

Talbot sat close to the fire, absently 
feeding it with short lengths of wood. 
Occasionally he stole a glance at the 
drowsing girl. She had lots of nerve, 
he admitted—not showy nerve, like 
other girls he had known—stunt per- 
formers, for instance. She was game 
—game clear through; and she was 
pretty, too—mighty pretty. Just the 
size he admired, small but beautifully 
proportioned. He liked the shape of 
her nose, straight, with just a hint of 
a saucy upward turn, and the soft line 
of her cheek in the firelight. When 
she looked at him, he remembered, her 
clear blue eyes seemed to understand. 

He glanced at her again in the fire’s 
glow, noting the butterfly sweep of the 
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dark lashes over her tightly closed eyes. 
While he was watching, the eyes 
opened to look straight at him. Again 
his own eyes wavered and dropped, 
and he hurriedly thrust another stick 
into the fire, almost burning his hand. 

“I’m awfully sleepy,” the girl mur- 
mured drowsily. “Good night, Mr. 
Talbot!” 

Lloyd Talbot flushed. The thought 
struck him that he was responsible for 
this small, trusting creature. It was up 
to him to bring her out of the scrape. 
Nothing must happen to her—nothing. 
There was a curious sinking sensation 
as he considered all that might happen. 

His glance fell on the registered 
pouch at the back of the shelter. It 
contained, he knew, a package of un- 
registered bonds worth many thou- 
sands of dollars. He would have to 
protect that, too, but his other charge— 
the girl—was different. He didn’t un- 
derstand much abont girls — at least, 
not about girls like Leah Laidlaw. 


“Good night,” he muttered gruffly. 
“ Good night!” 


Ill 


LEAH LAIDLAW stirred and opened 
her eyes. For a moment she wondered 
where she was; then came memory ot 
the previous night. Above her the 
strange tent was gray, its color rapidly 
becoming brighter. The sun was ris- 
ing, she decided; she must leave the 
luxury of her warm little nest. She 
turned to greet her companion, her pro- 
tector, and sudden alarm smote her 
when she discovered that he was not 
in the shelter. 

Instantly she was on her feet. For 
a moment she tottered stiffly; then she 
stepped out in the open, blinking her 
eyes from the snow dazzle. 

For the first time she had a chance 
to study her surroundings, and she 
saw that the plane had crashed into a 
narrow valley, perhaps half a mile 
wide. On each side rose high, rocky 
hills covered with a straggling growth 
of scrub pine, and behind these ruse 
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mountains—sheer cliffs and tumultu- 
ous piles of stones, painted pink where 
the dawn struck them, purple in the 
shadows where night lingered. Across 
the rugged landscape she stared, seek- 
ing Lloyd Talbot. Suddenly she saw 
him quite close to her, dragging across 
the snow a dead pine to be used for 
firewood. 

“Hello!” he called. “Good morn- 
ing! Did you sleep well?” 

““ Never better,” she replied. 
you?” 

“Fine,” he lied, dropping the tree. 
“Vve been looking around. Nice 
country we picked out to land in, didn’t 
we? And unless the searching planes 
figure that we were blown miles from 
our course, we’ve got to get out of this 
place by ourselves. After we've had 
breakfast, we'll take a little climb and 
see if we can locate some trapper’s 
cabin or ranch house. Not much 
chance for even a ranch house in this 
country, though!” 

The girl noted that Talbot’s tone was 
as casual as if being lost in a vast ex- 
panse of snow-clad mountains was a 
thing of everyday life. She accepted 
the challenge, forcing a smile. 

“Oh, we'll make it, all right,” she 
declared cheerfully. “I love winter 
sports!” 

She caught the man’s sharp glance, 
the glint of admiration in his eyes, and 
felt repaid for the effort it cost to be 
cheerful in such a desolate place. 

Talbot set about to revive the em- 
bers of their fire, and once more the 
two prepared hot bouillon in the im- 
provised kettle and munched at hard- 
tack and chocolate bars. Breakfast 
over, they started out to climb the near- 
est rocky promontory, which was a 
quarter of a mile east of the spot 
where the plane had crashed. ‘Talbot 
led the way, breaking a trail through 
the snow, and the girl followed closely 
behind, glad that she was with him and 
not alone in the forlorn camp. 

Progress up the steep hill was slow. 
Beneath the snow the footing was 
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rough and treacherous — loose rocks, 
frozen rubble, crumbling ledges.  Fi- 
nally, however, the crest was gained, 
and from it they could see the whole 
valley. 

In vain they searched for a wisp of 
telltale smoke to point the way to some 
cabin or outlying ranch house, in vain 
they studied the ground and the ho- 
rizon for some sign of a trail or a pass. 
Unconsciously they moved closer to 
each other, as if the brooding moun- 
tains and the vast expanse of whiteness 
threatened them individually. 

“‘Not much relief in sight,” Talbot 
announced, low-voiced. ‘‘ Guess our 
best bet will be to follow the slope of 
the valley. It’s bound to lead some- 
where.” 

Leah didn’t answer. She had been 
staring fixedly up the valley. Sudden- 
ly she uttered a little cry of pleasure. 

“Look!” she called. ‘“‘ Over there 
—moving around that large rock. Do 
you see it?” 

Talbot turned his gaze in the direc- 


tion indicated by the girl’s outstretched 
arm. A quarter of a mile distant, and 
moving rapidly around a rocky spur 
which jutted into the valley, was the 


figure of a man on snowshoes. He 
wore a lumberman’s Mackinaw jacket 
of red and black checks, which stood 
out vividly against the white back- 
ground. 

The fellow had seen the plane, there 
was no doubt of that, because he was 
headed directly for it. To Talbot, who 
was studying him, the man seemed to 
shamble through the snow with a pe- 
culiar lumbering gait like that of a 
bear. There was something eager and 
anticipatory in his manner, something 
ghoulish, which conveyed a vague 
warning to the aviator. 

“ Let’s not make any noise,” he ad- 
vised, laying a restraining hand on the 
girl’s shoulder. “ Don’t call out. Let’s 
see what he’s up to. That fellow must 
have heard us in the air last night, and 
probably he saw or heard the plane 
crash. If he had an ounce of human 
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kindness in his nature, he would have 
come to our help then. Let’s watch 
him.” 

The figure on the snow had broken 
into a peculiar, sliding run on his snow- 
shoes. A hundred yards from the 
plane he stopped suddenly and peered 
cautiously about him. When he went 
on again, his head was thrust forward 
and his hand rested on his right hip. 

“That fellow means mischief,” Tal- 
bot muttered, half to himself and half 
to the girl. “ He’ll be mighty disap- 
pointed when he finds we’re not killed. 
He has his mind set on looting the 
wreck. Anyway, he must have some 
sort of a cabin around here, and he'll 
have to take us in. Come, let’s give 
him a surprise before he finds the 
pouch. Move as quietly as you can.” 

The two plowed down the steep 
banks of the hill and across the valley 
in the wake of the stranger. So in- 
tent was the man in examining the 
broken plane that he did not hear their 
approach until they were within a few 
yards of him. Then he whirled almost 
into Talbot’s arms. 

“Hello!” the pilot said. “ Nice 
morning!” 

The man uttered a single startled 
cry, and then gaped silently at Talbot 
and the girl, his head and his thick 
neck bobbing up and down like those 
of a turkey buzzard. His face, over- 
grown with a mangy scrub of beard, 
had an unearthly yellow color. His 
lips were blue, unusually loose and 
cruel. Black, oily hair straggled out 
from under a knitted cap which was 
pulled down over his huge skull, and 
his eyes, like his skin, were yellow, and 
seemed to have no irises. 

After a long speechless moment his 
face cracked into a mirthless grin, re- 
vealing snags of blackened teeth. 

“Howdy, folks?’ he cackled. 
“ Lordy, I’m glad to see you ain’t kilt! 
I started out to run my trap line this 
mornin’, and I seen this airyplane 
smashed up down the valley here. 
‘Joel,’ I says, ‘some poor avyator’s 
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gone and kilt hisself, and I'll jes’ go 
down and give the poor feller a decent 
burial.’ ” 

The yellow eyes wavered for an in- 
stant and rested hungrily on Leah 
Laidlaw. 

“Well, we're still pretty much 
alive,” Talbot announced coldly. “ My 
name is Lloyd Talbot, and this is Miss 
Laidlaw, my passenger. We'd appre- 
ciate it if you’d give us shelter in your 
cabin until our friends come for us. 
We'll lay out a marker here by the 
plane, and if we’re not found in a day 
or so, maybe you could guide us to 
some place where we could send word. 
How far is it to the nearest ranch 
house?” 

‘“‘ My cabin’s jes’ a mile or so up the 
valley,” the man said, motioning with 
a mittened hand. “Sure, an’ I’ll be 
glad to take you folks in. My name’s 
Joel Sims. My old woman’s up there 


with me, and she'll be glad of a little 
company. ‘The nearest ranch house? 


That’s clean down near Deerfoot, 
thirty mile from here. There’s a rail- 
road station at Deerfoot, and we can 
mosey down that way to-morrow, if 
your folks don’t locate you by ary- 
plane. Comé on, I’ll show you the 
way to my cabin. It ain’t no palace, 
but I reckon you'll be glad to get some 
hot chow inside of you. You jes’ start 
out and follow my footsteps, and I'll 
come after you.” 

Lloyd Talbot, studying Joel Sims 
thoughtfully, had a vague feeling that 
the fellow was too talkative, too eager. 
He remembered how that mittened 
right hand had moved in the direction 
of the bulge on the trapper’s right hip, 
under his Mackinaw. It was a threat- 
ening move, and Talbot decided to an- 
swer it. He thrust his own hand into 
the pocket of his flying suit, and 
pressed the handle of his ever present 
monkey wrench against the cloth, so 
that it was clearly outlined. 

Joel Sims watched the gesture. His 
face again cracked into that cunning 
smile, and he moved his hand from the 
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tip of his leather holster. 

“Thanks!” the air man said coolly. 
“ Now we'll go with you, but first I’ll 
leave a marker.” 

He cut one of the linen squares of 
the shelter into long strips, stretched 
the pieces carefully on the snow in the 
form of a large cross, and weighted 
the edges. That done—and he watched 
the trapper out of the corner of his 
eye as he worked—he reéntered the 
shelter. When he reappeared, a mo- 
ment later, he had the registered pouch 
slung over his shoulder and his hand 
was on the wrench which looked so - 
like a revolver. 

The eyes of Joel Sims rested on the 
pouch avariciously. 

“TI reckon you wouldn’t like to lose 
that there pouch, young feller, would 
you?” he snickered. 

Talbot stared coldly into the wolfish 
yellow eyes. 

“No,” he snapped, “ and I don’t in- 
tend to, either. Let’s be going. Miss 
Laidlaw is getting cold. You lead the 
way, Sims—we’'ll follow.” 

The trapper grunted a protest, but 
he couldn’t disobey the order of Tal- 
bot’s gray eyes. He started, and the 
airman and Leah followed at his heels. 

It was hard going. The trapper 
moved rapidly on his snowshoes, and 
Talbot dared not permit him to get 
very far ahead. He and the girl were 
both breathless long~ before they 
rounded the spur which had hidden the 
trapper’s cabin from their view. 

The place looked utterly deserted 
and forlorn, but as they approached it 
Joel Sims opened his mouth and 
bawled a woman’s name: 

“Emmy! Hi, you Emmy!” 

Almost immediately the cabin door 
opened and a disheveled head appeared 
in the entrance. 

“We got company, Emmy,” Sims 
shrilled, as he advanced. ‘“‘ Cook up 
a little breakfast for them, eh? They 
been sleepin’ out in the snow, and 
they’re ’most froze and starved to 
death.” 
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For a moment the woman gazed at 
the two strangers vacantly. No ex- 
pression came into her lined, leathery 
face. She seemed to be an imbecile, 
devoid of all reason. Only when her 
eyes rested on Leah Laidlaw did the 
light of intelligence show dimly for a 
second; then that flickered and disap- 
peared. 

“Come in, folks,” she said in a 
monotone. “I reckon I can fix you 
up a little snack. Sims, he shot a deer 
last week, and I can give you a little 
deer meat, corn pone and coffee. Ain’t 
much, but it’s all we got.” 

Joel Sims stood aside to permit his 
guests to enter the cabin, but Talbot 
motioned the trapper to enter first. In- 
side, the habitation was unbelievably 
dirty. Unwashed dishes cluttered a 
rough-hewn table, soiled clothing hung 
from pegs driven into the log sides, and 
at one end was a rough bed, unmade, 
with a filthy quilt hanging over its side. 
A small sheet-iron camp stove in one 


corner, which threw off a welcoming 
heat from its cherry-red sides, was the 
only cheerful spot in the room. 

Joel Sims kicked a bench close to the 
table. 

“ Set down, folks, while Emmy gits 


you a bite to eat,” he invited. “I got 
to be goin’, I reckon; I got my trap 
lines to look after. I’ll be back before 
you're through your vittles.” 

He pulled his knitted cap down over 
his head and moved to the door. At 
the threshold he paused and darted a 
baleful glance at his wife. 

“ He has probably gone down to see 
what he can loot out of the wreck,” 
Talbot whispered to the girl, as the 
door closed. ‘‘ The old vulture couldn’t 
wait, He’s bad medicine, that’s cer- 
tain!” 

Leah did not reply. Her gaze was 
fixed on the face of old Emmy. The 
muscles in the woman’s cheeks were 
twitching convulsively, and her eyes 
were dilated. For an instant she seemed 
to be on the verge of an epileptic 
spasm; then the curtain of imbecility 
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once more descended over her features. 
Like an automaton she cooked the food 
and placed it before her two guests— 
thick slabs of venison and smoking hot 
corn bread on tin plates, with steaming 
coffee in cracked cups. 

While the girl and man ate, old 
Emmy sat on the edge of the unmade 
bed, gazing vacantly into space. Only 
her hands moved, her long yellow fin- 
gers twining and untwining. Sudden- 
ly she spoke in a voice which seemed 
to issue from a detached spirit. 

“‘ Sims, he’ll be back,” she said. 

“Of course he will,” Leah replied 
gently, as if encouraging a small child. 
“Of course he’ll be back.” 

The woman regarded the girl blank- 
ly for a moment; then her eyes soft- 
ened, as if that pretty young face 
aroused some distant recollection. She 
reached out a talonlike hand and patted 
the girl’s arm. Then the light in her 
eyes failed. 

“Yes, he’ll be back,” she continued 
dispassionately. ‘“ He’ll come back to 
kill you. He’li kill you like he killed 
that old prospector who come here last 
year—kill—” 

The monotonous voice trailed off 
into nothingness on the word. 

Leah and Talbot stared into each 
other’s eyes. 

“‘ She’s mad—raving mad,” 
whispered pityingly. 

“No, I ain’t mad,” the woman 
shrilled with sudden anger. “I ain’t 
mad yet; and my ears ain’t so bad but 
I hear every whisper in miles. I heared 
your airyplane last night, and I knew 
right where it landed. If Sims found 
out I told you what I did, he’d kill me, 
too. You better git out of here quick, 
before he gits back!” 

Talbot had been watching the old 
woman intently. 

“T think she’s telling the truth,” he 
told the girl. ‘‘ She may be a little off, 
but she likes you, and she’s telling the 
truth to save you. Let’s take her warn- 
ing, and get out!” He turned to the 
old woman. “ Will you give us a little 


the girl 
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food and put us on the trail for Deer- 
foot ?” 

The woman’s head bobbed up and 
down emphatically. 

“Yes, he’ll kill you if you don’t go,” 
she declared. ‘“ Joel Sims, he’s a kill- 
er, a timber wolf. The prospector had 
a little bag of gold dust, and no one 
ever seen him again. I reckon you got 
somethin’ in that leather bag he wants. 
I seen him lookin’ at it, and then I 
seen that look come in his eyes.” 

While she spoke, old Emmy was 
busily gathering up scraps of food and 
wrapping them in a greasy piece of 
newspaper. All the time she worked 
her eyes followed Leah. 

“Why don’t you come with us?” 
the girl urged. ‘‘ Why don’t you leave 
him?” 

The old woman shook her head. 

“TI can’t leave, honey,” she said. “I 
got reasons— got reasons. I can’t 
leave jes’ yet.” 

Talbot, on guard near the door, saw 
a pair of sturdy old snowshoes stand- 
ing there. 

“Can you use these?” he demanded 
quickly of Leah. “It would help if 
you could.” 

“ Yes—I learned to snowshoe at San 
Moritz.” 

“Good! Let’s go!” 

The old woman moved to the door, 
opened it, and stood on the threshold, 
gazing out over the snow-blanketed 
valley. 

“ You-all better hurry,” she said in 
her dead voice. ‘I see Sims comin’ 
back up the valley. Here, you jes’ go 
back of the cabin, and you'll find the 
trail. It’s winter-blazed. You jes’ 
foller it east. You won't be able to 
make Deerfoot to-night, but you can 
put up at a cabin belongin’ to the Lazy 
L outfit bout ten miles short of town. 
Hurry now.” 

She placed the package of food in 
Talbot’s hands, gave him a little push 
toward the door, and then turned to 
Leah. Again there came a flash of in- 
telligence in her helpless eyes. She 
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gazed at the girl worshipingly, and two 
tears suddenly trickled down her 
leathery cheeks. Awkwardly she pat- 
ted Leah on the shoulder, and then sud- 
denly, without warning, leaned over 
and kissed her lightly on the cheek. 

““ Now run, honey, and God be with 
you! You’re so young and pretty, you 
can’t die yet!” 


IV 


THE trail was not difficult to follow. 
It had recently been blazed, undoubt- 
edly by Joel Sims, and it cut straight 
across a heavy growth of tamarack and 
pine; but the footing was difficult, es- 
pecially for Talbot, who had no snow- 
shoes and was burdened by the pouch 
of valuables. 

“The old woman may have been 
crazy,” Talbot argued, half to himself 
and half to the girl, in an effort to 
justify their retreat; “but from the 
first I didn’t like the looks of Joel Sims. 
I believe he meant to kill us when we 
first met him this morning, only that 
bluff of mine, pretending to have a 
gun, held him off. Yes, sir, I think. 
the old girl was right. I know she 
was!” 

Leah did not answer. She was giv- 
ing her whole-hearted attention to the 
task of manipulating her clumsy snow- 
shoes, which seemed to take a ma- 
licious delight in tripping her. For a 
long time they plodded ahead in si- 
lence, looking back over their shoulders 
every few moments, expecting to see 
a black and red Mackinaw-clad figure 
lumbering down the trail. 

Finally they emerged from the 
growth of tamarack, crossed a narrow 
valley, skirted a little lake, and climbed 
the farther hillside. On its crest, swept 
clear of snow by the wind, they halted 
for breath. Talbot’s wrist watch 
showed it to be noonday. The sun was 
warm, but the snow-chilled wind, com- 
ing down the valley, was penetrating 
in its sweep. 

“ We'll eat our lunch here,” Talbot 
told Leah. “No sense using our 
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strength too fast. We can see two 
miles back along the trail from here. 
If that old boy is following us, we can 
spot him easily.” 

The girl nodded. 

“ Yes,” she said; “ but I don’t think 
we'll have to wait very long. I think 
I saw Joel just then. He isn’t follow- 
ing the trail. He’s farther up the hill- 
side, in the shelter of the tamarack. 
See there? Did you catch that glimpse 
of red? Look! There!” 

Talbot swore under his breath. Yes 
—he, too, had caught a glimpse of a 
moving figure in the heavy under- 
growth above the trail. 

“ He’s trying to slip up on us,” he 
growled. ‘“ The old woman was right 
—he is a timber wolf. He must be 
crazy, too. No, he wants the pouch 


and he wants—” 

Talbot checked himself just in time. 
No use to frighten the girl by telling 
of the look he had seen in the eyes of 
Joel Sims. 

“ Can’t we give him the pouch?” the 


girl suggested. “ The sheriff or some 
one could arrest him and get it back.” 

“We'd never live to see the sheriff 
if he got the pouch,” Talbot declared. 
“He wouldn’t dare let a witness live 
and—oh, Lord! Imagine being hunt- 
ed like this! I wish I had a gun! Shall 
we stay here and have it out with 
him?” 

“No, no! He'll shoot us before we 
have a chance. Let’s run for it!” 

Beyond the crest was a second and 
broader valley. Here the trail, well 
worn by cattle and horses pastured 
there in the summer, was easier to fol- 
low. ‘Talbot, placing his arm under 
the girl’s, increased the pace until they 
were almost running. 

“Tf we can keep ahead of him until 
dark, we may lose him,” Leah panted 
after a few moments. 

Talbot shook his head. 

“The murdering cuss knows that, 
too,” he replied. ‘ The only thing that 
puzzles me is why he hasn’t caught up 
with us before. I can’t understand—” 
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His voice broke off suddenly, and 
he lurched to one side, carrying Leah 
with him to the ground. As they fell, 
a shot rang out in front of them and a 
bullet whizzed close to their heads. 

“The devil!” 

Frantically Talbot pushed the girl 
behind the trunk of a smali jack pine— 
not much protection, but better than 
none — and sought a like shelter for 
himself. 

“The old cuss slipped ahead,” he 
muttered. “ He’s been waiting for us. 
Apparently he still thinks I have a gun. 
Anyway, he’s trying to find out. Oh, 
Lord, why don’t I carry a gat, the way 
I should?” 

For five minutes silence reigned in 
the snow-bound valley, while Talbot 
and the girl strained their eyes to see 
where their enemy would show him- 
self. It was lucky, the airman thought, 
that Sims had fired when he did. They 
were at the edge of an elk pasture per- 
haps a quarter of a mile in extent. Had 
Joel waited only a few more minutes, 
he would have caught them in the open 
without any protection at all. In his 
eagerness he had shot too soon. 

“I see him!” Leah cried at last. 
Her voice trembled in spite of herself. 
“Over there, behind that clump of 
pine! See, he’s just dodging behind 
that big tree. Oh, let’s run back the 
way we came!” 

“We'd be potted like jack rabbits,” 
Talbot told her. ‘“ He’s edging around 
to get another crack at us. He still 
thinks I am armed, and—” 

A single sharp crack sounded, and 
a bullet cut the bark a foot above Tal- 
bot’s head. 

sé Oh ig 

The exclamation broke from Leah’s 
lips. This being stalked like a hunted 
animal was horrible. It was worse 
than battling the elements. The ele- 
ments, where they struck, struck quick- 
ly, but this wolfish brute hunting them 
seemed to delight in postponing the 
coup de grace. Again, as on the previ- 
ous day in the plane, she felt her nerve 
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going. If Talbot were killed, she 
would be alone—alone with Joel Sims; 
and quick death would be preferable 
to that. 

“We must run!” Leah urged fran- 
tically. ‘‘ He’s planning to keep cir- 
cling us until he hits you—us!” 

Talbot shook his head. 

“ Not now—” he declared. “ See, he 
knows now that we haven’t any 
weapon. When he gets close enough, 
I'll charge at him. It’s a long chance, 
but maybe I can rattle him into miss- 
ing me. It has been done, you know. 
When I break cover, you run in the 
opposite direction.” 

Leah shook her head. 

“No,” she replied. “ I'll stick with 
you.” 

Talbot flashed another of his 
crooked little smiles at her, but this 
time the admiration was not veiled. 

“Good girl!” he said. ‘“ Here he 
comes. Get ready!” 

Abandoning his shelter, Joel Sims 
moved across the elk pasture. At first 
he was cautious in his advance, but 
when no shot greeted him he pro- 
gressed more boldly, more rapidly. His 
evil yellow face was twisted into a gri- 
mace of anticipation. Gone was his 
shambling, bearlike gait, which the two 
had noticed that morning at dawn; 
now he stepped as softly as a hunter 
stalking deer. 

He was halfway across the clearing. 
On he came; he was sixty yards away, 
fifty yards. His eyes were darting 
right and left; his rifle was half raised; 
each moment he expected his game to 
break cover. 

“When he’s twenty yards closer, 
I’ll charge,” Talbot whispered tensely. 
“Be ready!” To himself he added: 
“It’s all over, if his rifle doesn’t jam. 
Sure death, I guess, but what else is 
there to do? I wonder if Miss Laid- 
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law couldn’t sort of pray—” 

Talbot crouched behind the tree, like 
a sprinter taking his mark. Joel Sims 
apparently saw the movement, because 
the gun flashed to his shoulder, and 
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once more the report of a rifle rever- 
berated in the valley. Talbot ignored it. 
Now was the time! 

He leaped from behind the tree and 
charged wildly in the direction of the 
trapper. Ten paces he went, expecting 
every instant to be whirled by the blow 
of a bullet, to hear the report of the 
rifle again. Why didn’t the man shoot 
and get it over with? Such a pitifully 
easy target for a hunter and this un- 
certainty was torture. 

The charging man stopped. There 
on the ground in front of him lay Joel 
Sims, face down in the snow, one arm 
outspread, the other crumpled oddly 
beneath him. Already a little crimson 
blot had crept from beneath his head, 
staining the white surface of the snow. 

“Well, I'll be—” 

Talbot’s mouth dropped open, in- 
capable of further speech. 
“What happened? 

pened?” 

He realized that the girl was tug- 
ging at his sleeve. Apparently she had 
charged forward with him. 

“Joel shot himself,” Talbot said 
slowly. “No, some one potted him 
just as he was aiming to kill me; but 
who could it have been?” 
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As if in answer, there came a shrill 
laugh from a clump of evergreens be- 
hind them. The man and girl turned 
quickly. Lurching down the trail they 
saw the grotesque figure of Joel Sims’s 
wife, old Emmy. In her hand she held 
a smoking rifle, and as she approached 
she laughed more shrilly, more in- 
sanely. 

With the idea that the crazed wom- 
an might turn the gun on them, Talbot 
started toward her, but Leah was 
quicker. She was already racing across 
the snow to the old woman, who stag- 
gered as much from hysteria as ex- 
haustion. 

“ He said he was goin’ to kill you,” 
old Emmy babbled. “ Goin’ to kill you 
both! Then mebbe he’d come back 


What = hap- 

















and kill me, so no one would know! 
But I fooled him, I fooled him! Hi, 


hi! He can’t come back and kill me 
now, can he? And he can’t kill you, 
honey!” 


Leah conquered the repulsion that 
demented people always arouse, and 
patted the old woman gently on the 
shoulder. 

“No, he can’t come back now,” she 
said soothingly. “ He won’t bother you 
any more.” 

The old woman brushed her fingers 
across her face, as if to clear her eyes 
of cobwebs. 

“T reckon he won’t,” she said. “I 
stood him killin’ that poor prospector, 
but I figgered I wouldn’t stand no more 
killin’, so I stole me some cartridges 
for his other gun and hid ’em. When 
he sot out after you, I follered, and I 
was—” 

Suddenly Emmy broke into a fit of 
hysterical sobbing. 

“Tt’s all right, Emmy,” the girl con- 


soled her. ‘“‘ Now, now, it’s all right! 
You had to do it! Don’t cry, don’t 
cry so!” 


The old woman lifted her leathery 
face and looked into Leah’s eyes. One 
clawlike hand reached up and touched 
the girl’s face. 

“IT was pretty myself once,” she 
mumbled in her dead voice. 

Talbot had turned back to where 
Joel Sims lay, and was engaged in ex- 
amining the warped figure. 

“Come here!” he called in sudden 
excitement. ‘ He’s coming around. 
He’s creased —that’s all. The bullet 
glanced off his thick skull. Guess we 
better tie him before he bites.” 

As he spoke, he jerked off his belt 
and wrapped it deftly around Joel’s 
wrists, tying them behind the trapper’s 
back, 

Before Talbot had finished the last 
knot, Joel Sims opened his eyes slowly 
and gazed stupidly at his captors. 

““What happened?” he mumbled. 
“ Hi-yi! What happened?’ 


At the sound of her husband’s voice 
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old Emmy uttered a little faltering cry. 
She fluttered across the snow and 
dropped beside Joel. Her thin hands 
began to stroke his unshaven face. She 
cradled his head in her arms. 

“You ain’t dead, Joel, you ain’t 
dead!” she sobbed. ‘Oh, thank the 
Lord, you ain’t dead! Talk to Emmy, 
Joel! Talk to Emmy!” 

Talbot waited a moment and then 
gently lifted the broken old woman to 
one side, 

“Don’t struggle, Joel!” he warned 
the man. “ Your hands are tied, and 
I’ve got your gun. You know what 
happened well enough. You tried to 
murder us. Now we're going to march 
you to Deerfoot and give you up to 
the sheriff!” 

At the mention of the word 
“sheriff,” old Emmy whirled and 
faced Talbot like a wild creature at 
bay. Her face was working convul- 
sively, and her hands were crooked in 
front of her like the talons of a bird, 
ready to scratch out his eyes. 

“No, you won't!” she shrieked. 
“ You won’t give Joel up to no sheriff! 
You won’t! You won’t!’” 

Startled by this sudden turn of 
events, Talbot stepped back, while 
Leah placed a restraining hand on the 
woman’s shoulder. 

“He won’t give Joel up,” the girl 
promised soothingly. ‘‘ Be quiet, Em- 
my! I won't let him give Joel to the 
sheriff if you don’t want it.” 

“T’m goin’ to take him back home,” 
Emmy muttered. “I meant to shoot 
him, ’cause he aimed to kill you, honey; 
but now that he ain’t dead, I’m goin’ 
to take him home.” 

Leah glanced questioningly at Tal- 
bot. 

“We'd better let her take him,” she 
said. ‘“‘ He’s had all the fight taken 
out of him for the present. Besides, 
we have his guns.” 

Talbot shrugged his shoulders. He 
saw the logic of the argument. 

“IT guess you’re right,” he agreed. 
“‘ She can have the brute, if she wants 
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him.” He stooped down and untied 
the trapper’s arms. ‘‘ You’d better be 
going, Joel, before we change our 
minds; and remember that Emmy has 
kept you from being in prison for the 
rest of your life. Now vamose! Make 
tracks!” 

Joel Sims rose stiffly, sullenly, to his 
feet. 

“ T’ve got to have a gun,” he whined, 
staggering uncertainly. “Me and 
Emmy live mostly on what I shoot, 
or we'll starve.” 

Talbot pumped one of the guns, a 
Winchester, empty of cartridges, and 
handed it over to the trapper. 

“All right—here you are! And 
listen—you be good to Emmy, under- 
stand? We’re going to have some one 
in Deerfoot keep an eye on you both. 
If anything happens to her—” 

He left his threat unfinished, but 
Joel Sims nodded understandingly. 

“ll be good to her,” he promised. 

Leah had taken the old woman’s 
hands in hers. 

“Good-by, Emmy,” she - said. 
“When I get home, I’m going to send 
you some pretty things. They'll be 
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waiting for you at the post office at 
Deer foot. 


Some time I’ll come to see 
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you again. Good-by, Emmy, dear!” 

The old woman passed her hands 
over her eyes. 

“Thanks, honey,” she said. ‘“ God 
keep you and your nice young hus- 
band!” 

" She turned away, and Joel followed 
er. 

Silently Leah Laidlaw and Lloyd 
Talbot watched the two grotesque fig- 
ures move back up the trail. When they 
had disappeared, Talbot spoke gruffly 
to cover his trepidation. 

“ She thought we were married.” 

The girl glanced at him. His eyes 
were downcast. 

“Ts that such a terrible thought?” 
she asked. 

The man did not answer. Picking 
up the captured gun and the registered 
pack, he started abruptly down the trail 
toward Deerfoot. Leah followed, an 
enigmatical gleam in her blue eyes. 

At the foot of a hill, a mile farther 
ahead, Lloyd Talbot whirled suddenly. 

“Damned if it’s such a terrible 
thought!” he declared. 

The girl moved toward him, laugh- 
ing into his gray eyes. 

“T’ve already promised to stay with 
you, you know,” she said. 





ALL WAYS ARE ONE 


ALL ways are one in that they lead to you, 
No blossom blows that does not hold your face 






Within its brimming cup of pink or blue; 
Each winging bird has something of your grace. 


There is no path down which I do not find 

Some hint of you; as lilacs haunt the spring 
And spill perfume on every passing wind, 

So each road echoes with the songs you sing. 


Even old houses hide you in their hearts; 
I hear your laughter running down a stair 

Or glimpse your smile that like a sunbeam darts 
Through their dim rooms to tell me you are there. 


Until you seem—ah, sweet and fleet and dear! 
No longer far, but exquisitely near. 





Elisabeth Scollard 
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at a Something 


Y Happened 


By J. N. Greely 


The Strange Story of Colonel John Knox, Known as Killer Knox—Small 


Wonder So Many Junior Officers 


OLONEL KNOX had slept 
well. He awoke to see the 
spring sunshine pouring 
through the window and to 
inhale a pleasant whiff of 
breakfast bacon crisping. 
He gave himself to the de- 

tails of dressing—for he must not let 
himself think, The shiny leather and 
burnished buttons of his uniform 
blended with his steel-gray hair and 
clear complexion to make him a fine 
figure of an old soldier. He was fifty- 
five. 

He came into the breakfast room a 
few minutes later with a quick step. 
The white and silver of the table and 
the steam of his coffee cup were invit- 
ing. Milly always ran her house well. 
If his face was serious and unsmiling, 
it at least carried an unmistakable air 
of well-being. 

“ Good morning,” he said. 

Milly Knox lowered the morning 


Were Promoted Over His Head 


paper so that he could see her face. At 
fifty she would still have been a hand- 
some woman except for a pouting 
mouth—a feature which is at all at- 
tractive only in the very young. It 
called attention to the little lines about 
her eyes, and to her slightly sagging 
cheeks. Her eyes were young enough, 
black and snapping. 

“General and Mrs. Hicks are com- 
ing to Washington for station,” she 
said in instant challenge. 

Something like a veil slipped over 
Colonel Knox’s face, leaving it sick 
and gray. It was as if he withdrew his 
life within himself, leaving a mask, a 
shell which could not be hurt too much, 
There was bitter unhappiness in this 
house. 

“So I understand,” he replied in a 
colorless voice. | 

“Little Billy Hicks a general at 
forty-five! Do you remember when 
you pulled him out of a scrape with 
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that awful Williams woman in Ma- 
nila? He was crawlingly grateful, and 
you gave him a lecture on what was 
needed for success as a soldier. Do 
you suppose he will return the lecture 
with interest, John? Will you be one 
of his staff officers—one of his office 
force?” 

No answer. 

Mrs. Knox warmed to indignation, 
her pretty hands flying, her eyes snap- 
ping. 

“ And that empty-headed little piece 
of fluff he married out of a five-and- 
ten-cent store somewhere, with her 
‘Yes, ma’am,’ and her ‘No, ma’am,’ 
and her ‘ Thank you, ma’am’! I sup- 
pose she’s got grandly over that— 
lies back luxuriantly and lets the gen- 
eral’s aide wait on her. Shall we give 
them a dinner, John? Little Willie 


Hicks and Mamie the beautiful sales- 
lady? These things count, you know. 
General Hicks might be able to give 
you a hand up.” 


No answer. Colonel Knox’s face 
was a cool, quiet gray. He ate me- 
chanically. He thought almost as me- 
chanically. This harrying by his wife 
recurred as often as bacon and eggs— 
nay, more often! They always had 
waffles on Sundays; but Milly was un- 
usually common this morning. Did 
misfortune always have to drag people 
down? 

He thought back a long time—to 
Milly as a girl, slender, superbly sure 
of herself, the toast of Baltimore, and 
twenty years ahead of her time. Men 
had been a little afraid of her then, 
but he had not. Those were war days, 
too. He had come back from Cuba, 
thin, tanned, with a bullet through his 
shoulder, and had carried her off. The 
happiness of that first year was a fan- 
tastic memory to a man who had been 
through years of hell. 

What was Milly muttering behind 
her paper? It did not matter. 

That year was only the beginning. 
The Philippines, then China, Spain, a 
perfect comradeship and happy memo- 
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ries all around the world. Everybody 
liked Johnny Knox, and every one ad- 
mired Millicent. They had always had 
enough money to be comfortable, to 
live a little better than any one about 
them. The whole army had been glad 
to know them. 

Mother Milly! How she had 
bloomed then, with Jack in her arms 
and the world at her feet! Four golden 
years in Spain, with Jack budding into 
boyhood. Sweet, formal, lazy years 
as military attaché, with Jack’s future 
to hold their hearts at home. He 
should follow his father and be a gen- 
eral—for all the Knoxes had been gen- 
erals. They had been so proud of 
themselves in that straight boy. 

Jack! A keen youngster, playing 
polo in the sun of San Antonio, try- 
ing to explain why his father was al- 
Ways passed over as generals were 
made, one by one. Partridge, Myers, 
Bill Lester, that lucky, lovable bum; 
young Satterlee, young Haines, little 
Billy Hicks! Colonel Knox could not 
explain it himself. He felt very old 
at times. 

“John!” There was Milly again, 
looking over the top of her paper, 
tragedy in her eyes. ‘“ You never told 
me! All the general officers in Wash- 
ington, and their wives, were at the 
French Embassy last night at the re- 
ception for Marshal Joffre; and we 
went to a leg show! John, it isn’t fair, 
it isn’t right! Why do they make all 
those younger men generals? They 
hadn’t half your war experience, they 
didn’t do half as well. You deserve a 
star. You ought to have had it years 
ago. Isn’t there something you can 
do? Isn’t there some one you can 
see?” 

He looked into her eyes, silent. This 
hurt him worst, to see the proud Milly 
come down to begging favors. There 
was no one he could see. His future 
was in the hands of good soldiers, men 
he had laughed with, worked with, 
played with, fought with. ‘There was 
nothing he could do. He had done his 
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work up to the hilt; there was never a 
hint that he had not. There was some- 
thing the matter with him. The war 
had done something to him. He was 
not the same man of whom the chief 
of staff had said years ago: 

“ Johnny Knox—good fellow, good 
man, he will go far.” 

He wanted to weep. Thank God he 
could keep his face straight, even be- 
fore Milly! He folded his napkin 
neatly, got up, and quietly left the 
apartment. 

The hall outside was comfortably 
dark, all doors within sight discreetly 
closed, the world shut out. Colonel 
Knox did a curious thing. He turned 
his face to the wall, with his cheek laid 
along the rough brick and his arms 
stretched out along it, like a man cru- 
cified. 

Milly could hurt him so! Some- 
times he thought he could not stand 
it; but—he was a just man—he could 
not find it in his. heart to blame her. 
She was a proud woman, and it was 


not a selfish pride; she was wrapped 


up in him, he knew. Whatever hap- 
pened, they stood together. She could 
not understand what had happened to 
him in the war. He could not explain 
it himself; but something had hap- 
pened. He had had to do things that 
were against all nature, not part of 
Johnny Knox who loved the world. He 
had never been that Johnny Knox 
since. 

He remembered a moaning boy, un- 
wounded but tortured with fear, who 
had screamed as he pulled him out of 
the shelter of a shell hole. He remem- 
bered another man whom he had tried 
to pull out, and who fell back because 
he was dead. He remembered the big 
major who said: 

“Colonel, nothing living can cross 
that ridge.” 

Some one whom he hardly recog- 
nized as himself had answered: 

“Major, the attack of ten divisions 
can’t wait on your battalion!” 

He saw the major call his captains 
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together and then send them back to 
their companies. He heard a whistle, 
and a faint “ Let’s go!” The major 
crossed the skyline first and went down 
with six bullets in him. The attack 
stopped. 

Colonel Knox remembered the look 
in the eyes of the senior captain, a 
frail little man in glasses, as he told 
him to take the battalion over the crest 
again. He could not stand that look 
and do nothing personally; so he him- 
self had gone over the crest with the 
battalion. The luck turned then. Some- 
thing had happened to the German ma- 
chine guns by that time, and the bat- 
talion had gone forward half a mile, 
into the woods, as if the battle were a 
parade ground maneuver. 

He remembered an officer whom he 
had found skulking behind his com- 
pany. He could see the man’s face 
now. He saw it often in his dreams. 
He had slapped that weak, tortured 
countenance, and had seen it writhe 
into madness. That was a mistake. 
He had stripped away from the man 
the last shreds of decency. 

“Killer Knox, Killer Knox!” the 
man had frothed, and run crazily to his 
death. 

That memory lived with Colonel 
Knox most. “ Killer Knox, Killer 
Knox!” What in the world was the 
man’s name? 

A bell rang up above, and the ele- 
vator door clanged below. Colonel 
Knox pulled himself together. He 
stood erect at the door as the elevator 
stopped for him. 

At the mail boxes in the lobby the 
postman was busy. He looked vague- 
ly familiar to Colonel Knox. Well, 
that was natural, after seeing him off 
and on for a month. He supposed all 
postmen looked vaguely familiar. 

Something clicked in the colonel’s 
mind, and he said in a sharp voice: 

“Where have I seen you before?” 

The man shuffled and looked down 
embarrassedly. 

“TI was wonderin’ if the colonel 
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would remember me. Don’t you re- 
member bawlin’ me out in the Argonne 
fight? I was a lieutenant in the old 
Hundred and Ninety-Second. My 
name is Higgins.” 

Higgins—that was the name! Colo- 
nel Knox felt himself quivering all 
over. 

“ Higgins! I—I—thought you were 
killed.” 

“No, sir—not me. We was all 
pretty excited that day. I went sort 
of nutty, an’ ran into a flock of ma- 
chine gun bullets, tryin’ to win the war 
all by myself; but the Heinies pulled 
me in, an’ the war was over an’ me 
back in the good old U. S. A. ina 
month. No, sir—I’m not dead, 
hardly!” 

This evidently struck him as being 
humorous. He laughed. 


Colonel Knox joined in, with a rusty 
cackle that was half hysteria; but he 
ended in a happy burst of real gayety. 
His poor tortured mind was suddenly 
He put both 


relaxed in pure relief. 
hands on the man’s thin shoulders and 
beamed down at him. 

“Well, Higgins! You of all men, 
Higgins! I must see you again and 
fight the old war over.” 

The pert telephone girl stared after 
him. 

“What funny story you been telling 
the old grouch?” she demanded of the 
postman. “I never heard him laugh 
before. I thought it hurt him.” 

“ Who—the colonel?” said Higgins 
proudly. ‘“ Why, him an’ me was 
buddies!” 

But Johnny Knox had gone oiut 
smiling into the sunny, happy world. 
He looked around for some one to en- 
joy it with him. He saw the Secre- 
tary of War. 

II 


Late that afternoon three old men 
sat in a big room in the War Depart- 
ment, trying to do right. The deputy 
chief of staff read from a list in his 
hand: 
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“ Six, Colonel John Knox. Mr. Sec- 
retary,” he added, “ the chief told me 
I could say something to you about 
Colonel Knox.” 

He got up, as if it was impossible 
for him to speak his mind sitting down. 
He was a big, hard-looking soldier, 
weather-beaten, with hair that had 
been fiery red toning down into gray. 
There was a great white scar reaching 
half across the back of his neck, where 
a Moro running amok had nearly be- 
headed him. He had broken the Moro’s 
back after that, and had lost three fin- 
gers in doing it. 

The deputy chief forgot all for- 
mality in his interest. He paced up 
and down as he talked, waving his 
huge maimed paw under the nose of 
the Secretary of War. 

The Secretary’s nose wrinkled faint- 
ly. It was a sensitive nose in a sensi- 
tive face, which would have seemed 
more in place on the State Department 
side of the building than among sun- 
scorched, wind-weathered soldiers. He 
put his delicate fingers delicately to- 
gether and leaned back in his chair, 
following the deputy chief with his 
eyes. He was interested in men, he 
liked men. This had made him a good 
Secretary. . 

“T know all those colonels listed 
ahead of Knox,” said the deputy chief. 
“Good men, and they might make 
good generals; but I say not one of 
them could do what I saw Knox do. 
I was chief of training at G. H. Q. 
when the Meuse-Argonne fight started, 
and I went up to see how the raw di- 
visions handled the real thing. The 
Forty-Eighth Division looked pretty 
bad. By the second night it was stalled, 
no reserves left, everything mixed up, 
no communications, and a lot of men 
straggling back, not all of them wound- 
ed. Old General Fussel went crazy. 
He broke one brigadier; split his part 
of the front with a line on the map; 
gave the other brigadier and Colonel 
Knox each half, and ordered them to 
advance immediately. It was a beau- 





SOMETHING HAPPENED 


tiful example of passing the buck when 
things looked bad.” 

“T went up with the orders to Knox, 
to see what he would do about it. His 
headquarters were in a covered piece 
of trench, half a dozen youngsters 
sleeping in the muck. His headquar- 
ters company, a hundred men or so, 
were scattered around in shell holes, 
and that was all he had to fight with, 
except what he could find up front. 
We started up at dawn. We struck a 
road and met a flock of shells there. 
A couple of the youngsters hit the 
ditch, one on top of the other. Knox 
didn’t. 

“* Keep on your feet!’ he snapped, 
throwing up his head. 

“A little Jew, liaison officer from 
the supporting artillery, was under- 
neath. He crawled out with a grin, as 
if it all was a joke. 

“““ Excoose me, colonel,’ he said, ‘I 
forgot I was in the infantry. We don’t 
have to keep going all the time in the 
artillery, and we always hit the ground 
when we hear a shell. It keeps you 
living longer. Your adjutant, he didn’t 
flop, though. He’s hit.’ 

“And so the boy was, through the 
shoulder; but I didn’t blame Knox for 
flaring up. He must have been upset 
by meeting that fiock of shells; I know 
I was. He had nothing on his stomach, 
and a lot on his mind. We went for- 
ward, and a little way up the road we 
stumbled on an officer—an_ officer, 
mind you—skulking in a shell hole. 
We yanked him out, and Knox slapped 
his face. He swung at Knox, and I 
knocked him down. He didn’t seem 
to mind me, but he cursed Knox like a 
crazy man, called him Killer Knox, I 
remember. Said he’d die, damn it, and 
Killer Knox could settle killing him 
with God. He stopped, sobbing, and 
ran stumbling up the road. An hour 
later we heard that he’d run clean 
through the front lines and a machine 
gun had got him. Knox looked a little 
gray when he heard that. I suppose 
it was disturbing, although he was ab- 
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solutely right. One of the youngsters 
told me that the man—his name was 
Higgins—was no good, had funked a 
raid in the last sector. 

“T said Knox went gray. I felt at 
the same time that he went hard, too. 
Certainly there was nothing lovable 
and human about him that day. He 
did more than you'd think any one 
man could do. The air was full of 
shells, the brush was full of machine 
gun bullets, and the ground was full 
of groaning men. He walked through 
it all as if he never heard it. He spoke, 
and things happened. Officers stood 
up; men crawled out of holes; pla- 
toons, companies, skinny battalions, by 
God, formed up in the rain and. went 
forward into the fire. By night he was 
a mile ahead in the woods, and there 
to stay. I left him there. He was 
hard, but he was good. I never saw 
him again till this year.” 

The Secretary smiled. A shy, silent 
man himself, he liked enthusiasm. He 
turned to the chief of staff. 

“We have heard something to that 
effect before, eh, general? Good, but 
hard—Killer Knox; but Higgins is a 
character new to me.” 

The chief of staff rubbed an anxious’ 
hand over his big, shiny head—his 
habit when he was thinking. He han- 
died men better than words, but he 
could stir himself to speech. 

“T never heard of Higgins by name, : 
either, Mr. Secretary,” he said. “I 
had heard of the incident, but I don’t 
think it has ever been made so real to 
me. Something happened to Colonel 
Knox about that time, and it may have 
been Higgins. I thought that perhaps 
sudden responsibility strained him too 
far, warped him out of shape. Things 
happen like that. I was the laziest lieu- 
tenant in the army when we went into 
Cuba. I fell into a muddle that had 
to be cleaned up, in common decency ; 
so I went to work, and I have never 
been able to stop. 

“Everybody in the old army knew 
Johnny Knox for a good soldier; but 
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they loved him, too. Something hap- 
pened to him in France—we all ap- 
preciate that. When my division re- 
lieved the Forty-Eighth, his brigade 
was half a mile ahead of the troops on 
either side. Every outfit used to claim 
that, of course; but the amazing thing 
about it was that his brigade actually 
was. ‘The rest of the division strag- 
gled out in little groups. His com- 
mand came out a fighting brigade, and 
proud of itself; but they called him 
Killer Knox. It may have been a 


whisper of this that caused the delay 
at G. H. Q. I was never able to find 
out. At any rate he was recommended 
for a generalcy twelve hours too late. 
and promotion 


The war stopped, 
stopped with it. 

“He deserved that promotion, and 
nothing hardens like injustice. Up on 
the Rhine I found that not only his 
brigade, but the whole division, from 
old General Fussel down, was afraid 
of him. It was a good division—it 
was afraid not to be; and it called him 
Killer Knox. I found him changed 
myselfi—very competent, but not very 
human. 

“What held up his promotion later 
on, of course, was the publicity value 
of that nickname. He stopped an epi- 
demic of absence without leave, and 
very properly stopped it hard. Some 
worthless hound who suffered whim- 
pered. Whipped dogs do. <A smart 
reporter played up his nickname, and 
overnight he became an awful example 
of the hard-boiled regular army. We 
could not afford to promote him until 
the hysteria died away. We got him 
out to the Philippines, and the hysteria 
did die. Knox had himself to blame 
after that. All reports showed the 
same cold creature; and perhaps the 
army wanted a little more humanity in 
its heads. We have discussed this be- 
fore, Mr. Secretary. You know that 
I have honestly felt you were right in 
passing over Colonel Knox for pro- 
motion.” 


The chief of staff fell silent, and 
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polished his head violently. It seemed 
to help him. 

“Something happened to-day that 
puzzles me,” he went on presently. “I 
have been seeing Colonel Knox every 
day for months. He has been compe- 
tent, serious, cold; but this morning I 
made an opportunity to see him, be- 
fore we met on promotion to general- 
cies. He swung into the office like a 
boy, with the smile that made the old 
Johnny Knox so lovable. He sat on 
my desk, swinging his long legs, for 
half an hour, telling stories about 
Daddy Seck, our colonel back in’94. I 
haven’t had such a good time for 
months. Something had happened to 
him that I did not understand. I don’t 
understand it now; but in that half 
hour he was the lovable man the old 
army knew. Something has _ hap- 
pened—” 

The Secretary broke in swiftly, dry, 
precise. 

“ Something has. I often walk down 
the Avenue to the Department. So 
does Colonel Knox, but he keeps on the 
other side of the street. On the rare 
occasions when we meet he is perfectly 
correct — and perfectly touch-me-not. 
I hate a self-seeker, but I like some 
show of human cordiality. This morn- 
ing Colonel Knox came smiling out of 
his apartment house, looked up the 
street for company, and saw me. He 
hailed me like a friend of his boyhood, 
and gave me a very gay walk. What 
he talked about I do not know, but he 
chattered like a woman. At Dupont 
Circle I was nearly fiattened by a truck 
while deep in some nonsense he was 
retailing from ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ 
This may seem absurd; but I think it 
concerned beautiful soup. I arrived 
at my office somewhat dazed. I sat 
down and collected my faculties. When 
I was calm, I said to’ myself: 

“* What a perfectly charming man! 
How am I to justify myself to the 
chief of staff when I tell him that I 
have decided to recommend Colonel 
Knox for the next generalcy? ” 





Let’s Talk It Over! 


A Public Conference in Which the Editor 
Humbly Repeats What the Readers Say. 
All Are Respectfully Invited to Hurl a 
Brickbat or Toss a Bouquet 


The heading illustrations in Mun- 
SEY’s MAGAZINE, in their original form, 
are pen and ink drawings on heavy 
artboard, ten by fifteen or fifteen by 
twenty inches. They make admirable 
wall decorations, and are pleasant re- 
minders of a good story. Professional 
drawings also are of great instructive 
value to the beginners in the art. 

The writers of letters that appear in 
this department are entitled to receive 
these original drawings, free of charge, 
in return for their constructive criti- 
cism. Please name your selection, after 
you see your letter in print, giving first 
and second choices. We reserve the 
right to withdraw this offer at any 
time, without further notice, so do not 
delay in writing to us. 


Chicago, IIl. 
In your “Let’s Talk It Over!” department, 
T very sincerely would like to add a word. 
The Muwnstsy of the last year and a half is the 
best magazine on the market. I read an average 
of twenty periodicals a month, and that in- 
cludes new ones that come out. The only 
magazine at all close to the MUNSEy is one 

that prints quite a different type of fiction. 

The only improvement I could suggest in 
MunseEy’s would be to include two, instead 
of one, E. K. Means’s stories. My husband 
and I both read the Means story first in each 
Munsey You could change “The World To- 
Day” for another Means story and make a 
good improvement, but even now the MunsEY 
is by far better than any other magazine. 

Mrs, PAULINE PARK. 


The lady may have her choice of any 
heading illustration in the current or 
recent issues of the magazine. 
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Clearwater, Fla. 

I think, Mr. Editor, it’s time for you to 
print stories about the Great War. Ten years 
have about passed since the Armistice, and 
your authors ought to be able to get their ideas 
in the proper focus on the subject. - 

L. B. 


New York City. 
“Forage,” in the September MuNsEy, was 


good. I would like more war stories. 
A. W. C. 


Upon receipt of the two foregoing 
letters “something happened.” See 
page 137 of this issue. 


READER’S BALLOT 





Ballot Editor, 
Munsey’s MAGAZINE, 
280 Broadway, N. Y. C., N. Y. 
The stories I like best in this 
issue of the magazine are as fol- 
low: 
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For NOVEMBER 


A Fascinating Romance of Big Business 


OFFICE POLITICS! 


By 
EDGAR FRANKLIN 








A Timely Sport Feature by an Authority 


The Greatest Football Player of All Time 


By 
GEORGE TREVOR 


Many collegians may grow hostile over the writer’s nominee, 
but readers with open minds will thrill to the drama of this 
superman running amuck on the football field. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


Herbert Clark Hoover and Alfred Emanuel Smith 
reviewed by 





EDWIN C. HILL 
Author of “Vice Presidential Candidates.’ 





The final installment of “SPOTLIGHT!” a vaudeville 
classic by Ellen Hogue and Jack Bechdolt, and the usual 
excellent short stories will complete the 


NOVEMBER MUNSEY 


On Sale at all News-stands Saturday, October 20th. 
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WHO RIDES? JOHNSON 
SIDES, THE PIUTE COP 
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Bob Davis Recalls 


A Drink in a Graveyard, and How It Was Rendered 
Nall and Void 


By Bob Davis 


PROLOGUE 
This is no light-wines-and-beer tale. 


CHAPTER I 


ONCEDING the constitu- 

tionality of the well-known 

Volstead Act, it may be 

apropos to recall a demon- 

stration of States’ rights 

that lifted its defiant head 

out West in the latter "80s. The nar- 
rative has to do with red liquor poured 


one cold and stormy night down a red 
throat hard by a cemetery situated a 
mile outside of Carson City, Nevada. 

The cast of characters was small, 
but the principle involved was signifi- 
cant and far-reaching. Let me intro- 
duce the Piute Indian, Johnson Sides, 
who plays the stellar role. In his stal- 
wart manhood he became a celebrity 
through having put down a race riot 
threatened, between a mob of Chinese 
and a score of Johnson’s people in the 
hop fields of the Sacramento Valley. 


Copyright, by Robert H. Davis 
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Pistols and hatchets were drawn. The 
Indians unlimbered a chorus of war 
whoops and the Mongolians released 
the curse of Confucius. Death was 
due to stalk abroad with red hands. 

A cloud of dust appears in the dis- 
tance and the thunder of flying hoofs 
rings out as a solitary horseman, with 
his black hair flying in the wind, gal- 
lops into the scene. 

Who rides? 

Johnson Sides, the Piute Cop. 

He hurls himself from his foam 
flecked steed, strips the maddened con- 
testants of their knives, pistols, 
hatchets and tomahawks and _ tosses 
them apart with superhuman frenzy. 
The audacity of the action was so com- 
pelling that the riot ceased and the 
combatants froze in a hundred posi- 
tions of belligerence as men petrified. 
In the name of the law Johnson Sides 
commanded the rioters to return to the 
simple occupation of gleaning hops. 

The malt makers of California, with 
the solid indorsement of the beer con- 
sumers of the entire Pacific coast, met 
in solemn conclave and presented John- 
son Sides with a handsome silver 
medal about the size of a pie plate. 
On one side was the scene of a raging 
battle; on the other this inscription: 





Presented by 
The Hop Growers of California to 
JOHNSON SIDES 
PEACEMAKER OF THE PIUTES 
In Recognition 
of His Signal Valor in Putting Down a Riot 
in the Elysian Fields 


Johnson, with the great metal honor 
reposing on his manly bosom, gathered 
his warriors at the end of the season 
and returned triumphantly to Nevada, 
there to live his life amid the plaudits 
of his people. In order to give the 


medal a proper setting he made a col- 
lection of trunk checks from the stores 
of friendly baggage busters and com- 
pletely surrounded his central honorific 
with a fringe of glittering brass. 
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Thirty years elapsed before the aged 
hero began to break under the pitiless 
assaults of the mountain storms. His 
decorations weighed upon his bent 
form, though never upon his pride. 
What price glory? 


CHAPTER II 


OnE night, driven by a blizzard that 
came romping down from the Sierras, 
Johnson lost his way, floundered from 
the trail that led into Carson and sank 
at last exhausted on the edge of the 
cemetery. A sturdy cow-puncher in- 
ured to the blast came riding by and 
found the old hop field hero in the 
snow. The broncho buster slipped 
from his saddle and gathered Johnson 
in his arms, emptying as with one ges- 
ture nearly a quart of redeye between 
the cold lips of the aged Peacemaker. 
A Samaritan though lawless act. 

It was drastic treatment, the more 
so for the reason that it was the first 
fire water that had ever wet the old 
redskin’s tongue. Johnson got to his 
feet, choked violently and announced 
his complete recovery. The cowboy 
rode away singing, while the resusci- 
tated red man broke a trail through 
the silent monuments that marked the 
city of the dead and went to sleep in 
the dismantled tomb of Powell Clay- 
ton, whose remains had long reposed 
in that isolated graveyard. 

Came the dawn, as they say in the 
movies. Johnson crawled from his 
refrigeration and staggered into town. 
There was a blear in his eyes and his 
soul was torn with self-accusation. 
Forbidden rum had passed across his 
teeth. He was accursed, and the finger 
of scorn would be his portion. There 
was lamentation in the land. Having 
some familiarity with the law, he made 
his way to the Capitol, where the Leg- 
islature was in session, and threw him- 
self upon the mercy of the solons. His 
plea was a maudlin recital of his re- 
grets. The news of his downfall went 
through the State House like a stream 
of quicksilver. An intemperate wag 











caught the spirit of Johnson’s remorse 
and took him in hand with a guaranty 
of complete legislative exoneration. 
The idea caught the lawmakers, in a 
manner of speaking, and without de- 
lay the following document was drawn 
up and introduced in the Senate during 
a forced recess: 

Senate Bill No. 58493.—An. Act entitled 
an Act to render ineffective the curse of 
alcohol. The People of the State of Ne- 
vada in Senate and Assembly assembled, 
do hereby enact as follows: 

Section One—That the drink taken by 
Johnson Sides in the Carson Cemetery on 
the night of January 14, 1887, is hereby de- 
clared null and void. 

Section Two—This Act goes into effect 
immediately. 

The document was decorated with 
not less than two pounds of red wax, 
and a large gold seal through which 
ran a yard of blue ribbon was imprint- 
ed on the lower left hand corner. The 
signatures of the Janitor of the Capi- 
tol and half a dozen lobbyists were 
affixed with a great flourish. The 
same hocus pocus was gone through 
with in the Assembly Chamber, all of 
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which Johnson Sides witnessed in a 
more or less dazed condition, after 
which the paper was passed over to 
him by a special committee of jokers 
who translated its provisions. 

The Peacemaker took the scroll with 
trembling hands, bared the seven 
pound medal upon his breast and in a 
halting speech expressed his high es- 
teem for his liberators. He then re- 
paired to the steps of the State House 
and addressed his fellow tribesmen 
who had gathered in the Capitol 
grounds to hear the big news. He ex- 
plained in a short speech that he was 
freed from guilt and acquitted of 
breaking the law which forbade the 
poor Indian to drink fire water. Fair 
enough. The group dispersed in si- 
lence, a cunning gleam in each red 
man’s eye. 

CHAPTER II 


THE next morning nineteen Piute 
bucks absolutely null and void were 
found in the Carson Cemetery sur- 
rounded by empty containers that 
smelled strongly of hard liquor. 





FRENCH CANADA 


Tere is both song and color in the names 
French Canada has lavished on its towns; 
Color as in the watered taffeta gowns 

Worn by the pioneering dames 

From Old World France— 


Laval des Rapides, Trois Riviéres, Bordeaux, 
Vaucluse, Portneuf, Pont Rouge and Isle Perrot; 
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Song as of islands, ports, divided waters, 

Broad placid streams and rainbow-plumed cascades, 
Bridges or pools as quiet as the daughters 

Of the grave Indian chiefs, deep dark-eyed maids: 


Color whose freshness somehow never fades, 
Song of old-fashioned sentiments, grand aims— 
Color and song whose mating must entrance 


All eyes and ears alive to true romance. 
Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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igarette 
meant there 


Down from a 
starless sky ... and after hours of 
utter strain, a moment of utter relax- 
ation. Safety after peril .. . rest after 
struggle . . . companionship after 
Jonely vigil . . . no wonder the solace 
of a friendly cigarette has a place of 
its own in men’s hearts. 


oe What a cigarette 


means here 
Up from the 


sun-drenched earth— drowsily nour- 
ished under smiling skies, the tender 
leavesof tobaccoripen intogold or bronze. 


From what soil and rain and summer 
sun prepare, we select the prize lots. 
Aroma and fragrance from Turkey; from 
old Virginia and the Carolinas, rare mild- 
ness; mellow “body” from Kentucky. 
We “age” it and blend it... and from 
earth’s choicest tobaccos we give you 
Chesterfield. 


And about six million smokers tell us it’s 
more than worth all the trouble we take! 





Harvesting “bright” 
1 tobacco and hauling 


-oo. and yet THEY SATISFY 
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Lady ‘Tenderfoot 


A Serial—Completing the Galloping Story of the Eastern Beauty Who Did Not 
Know That a Handsome Cowboy Could Be a Maverick in the Game of Love 


By George F. Worts 
Author of “ The Golden Brute,” “The Prince and the Piker,” ete. 


HE KNEW HE WAS TOO LATE. 
EVEN IF HE PICKED HER UP— 


PRECEDING CHAPTERS REVIEWED 


PFE RRY WILDER had never 


t «~ ||| regretted his six feet of 
Pp i} virile, Western handsome- 
}*~, | ness until he met Nedra 


Van Dyne, a girl of the ef- 

fete East. And then he re- 
gretted everything about himself, but 
particularly his soft-hearted generosity 
which had entangled him in a wild 
scheme of Jimmy Van Dyne. 

Jimmy, the failure, the losing gam- 
bler, the pale-faced Easterner who 
eked out a precarious existence in the 
cow town of Mustang, had confessed 
to Perry Wilder that he was actually 
the scapegrace son of the prominent 
millionaire, Pierpont Van Dyne. To 
placate the old man Jimmy had spun 
him fantastic tales of working hard at 
ranching, of later buying a ranch, and 
when his gratified father had sent him 
money to carry on the industry, Jimmy 


had used this easy source to continue 
his disastrous experiments at the gam- 
ing table. 

When his father decided to visit his 
son’s ranch for a needed vacation, with 
his niece Nedra and her fiancé, Colton 
Blick, Jimmy had turned to Perry in 
desperation, explaining that the senior 
Van Dyne’s delicate heart would prob- 
ably take him off if he learned the 
shameful truth about his only son. 

In a moment of weakness, Perry in- 
veigled Bob Quinnin into lending his 
ranch to Jimmy and himself for a 
month; Jimmy to pose as owner, and 
Perry as foreman. This part Perry 
could play with ease. He boasted the 
reputation of being the best cattleman 
and horseman in the State, and owning 
the famous horse Kid, which no man 
except Perry had ever been able to 
ride. 

The Easterners arrived, and from 
the first moment Perry Wilder met an- 
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tagonism in the large, athletic Eastern- 
er, Colton Blick, who regarded Perry 
with amused contempt. 
Perry looked into the mischievous 
green eyes of Nedra, the beautiful flap- 
per, which immedi- 
ately grew wistful, 
he knew that all was 
not going well. 

Nor was he dis- 
appointed. 

The Eastern girl insisted that she 
had searched all her young life for just 
such a man as Perry, and she decided 
at once that she loved him to distrac- 
tion. Perry, remembering the sage 
advice of Bob Quinnin, regarding flir- 
tatious Eastern girls, suspected she was 
trying to make a monkey of him. 

Colton Blick’s dislike of young 
Wilder, which had apparently been 
founded upon general principles, flared 
into hatred when Nedra so plainly re- 
vealed her preference for the good- 
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looking cowboy, and, maintaining that 
Nedra Van Dyne was his property, he 
warned Perry in no uncertain terms to 
give her a wide berth. Perry Wilder’s 
retort was no less uncertain in meeting 
the Easterner’s challenge with the re- 
mark that he was beginning to regard 
Blick as did Miss Van Dyne—as a 
pest. 

This denial of Blick’s rights to Ne- 
dra was based upon her own avowal 
of her hatred for her alleged fiancé, 
who wasn’t her fiancé at all, but—be- 
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cause she had no money in her own 
right and was dependent upon her 
uncle — forced his attentions on her. 
She was so delighted with Perry’s. de- 
fense of her and his own stand, that 
her desire for him led her into fresh 
indiscretions. 

She had overheard her Cousin Jim- 
my pleading with his ostensible fore- 
man, Perry, to keep their secret at all 
costs. Using this knowledge as a 
weapon, she forced Perry to kiss her 
as her price for silence. 

To add complications to her boldly 
determined pursuit of the young West- 
erner, the ranch hands threatened to 
expose everything concerning Jimmy 
if Perry did not retire at once and give 
them severally a chance to act as the 
fair Easterner’s escort. Perry’s last 
desperate act was in swearing Oscar 
Saul, wealthiest rancher in the State, 
and friend of old Van Dyne’s, to 
secrecy. 


CHAPTER IX 
A FOOL THERE WAS 
JERRY WILDER was rid- 
f ing a pink horse across a 
| meadow lush with young 


fF grass. The said meadow, 


bounded only by the hori- 


zon, was endless. He was 
galloping on the pink horse 
as fas for his life. 

Behind him, on a pale blue horse, 
rode the flapper. Her dark hair was 
yards long, and it went streaming out 
behind her like a banner. In one hand 
she had a black snake whip. No mat- 
ter how hard he rode, she was always 
just a few feet behind him, cracking 
the whip, lashing him across his shoul- 
ders. 

“On, on, on to our love nest!” she 
would cry every time she snapped the 
whip. “Faster! Ride faster! Our 
ranch is just over the horizon!” 

Over the endless meadow they rode 
to the thunder of galloping hoofs. 
Nothing was in sight but green grass, 
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mile after mile of green meadow as 
flat as a billiard table. 

“ Crack!” went the black snake. 

“You can’t escape me!” cried the 
flapper. “I’ve got your number! It 
takes two people to run a ranch. Gal- 
lop, you fool, gallop!” 

The thunder of -galloping hoofs be- 
came louder and louder until it threat- 
ened to split Perry’s eardrums. It re- 
solved itself into a measured banging. 
A voice bleated: 

“Hey! Hey!” 

Perry sat up in bed and stared into 
the white, worried face of Jimmy Van 
Dyne. Even amid the fumes of sleep 
he detected the fumes of something 
much worse, the fumes of cheap gin. 
Jimmy had been hitting the bottle. 

Perry rubbed his eyes and shook his 
head. 

“Get into your clothes!” Jimmy 
bleated. ‘ You’ve got to beat it!” 

“What are you talking about?” 
Perry sleepily demanded. 

“Colton Blick is having a terrible 
row with Nedra. He caught her last 
night in the act of sneaking into the 
house. He saw her come from here. 
And he caught her this morning in the 
act of sneaking out. She was bound 
for here again. She admitted it. 

“She says she loves you, and noth- 
ing in God’s world is going to stop her. 
They’re having an awful row! There’s 
only one thing for you to do: saddle 
up and get away from here and stay 
away all day. Give things a chance 
to simmer down. I’m having Ching 
Lee put up some lunch for you. I'll 
try to handle things.” 

“You’ve been hitting the bottle,” 
Perry snapped. 

“ How could I help it? I’m a nerv- 
ous wreck. I had to have something 
to steady myself.” 

“T’ve a damned good notion,” said 
Perry, “to ride away and never come 
back!” 

“Oh, my Gawd, Perry,” wailed the 
late dishwasher of the Eat Here, “ you 
wouldn’t let me down like that! Just 
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ride away until late this afternoon. 
Will you?” 

“You bet I will!” said Perry. 

Jimmy gripped his hand and fever- 
ishly shook it. Perry was almost 
dressed when another knock sounded 
at the door. He called: 

“'Who’s there?” 

“It’s Nedra, angel!” 

“Go away,” said Perry. 

“ But we’re going on a picnic, just 
you and I.” 

“We are not,” said Perry. “I am 
going out to look at a—at a water hole. 
It needs my attention. It’s thirty miles 
away. You can’t go. Besides, you’re 
nothing but a trouble maker. Go 
away!” 

Silence was his answer. He finished 
dressing and tiptoed to the front of 
the sitting room. Nedra, pink and ra- 
diant, was seated on the veranda rail, 
gazing dreamily at the distant hills. 
She was prettier than she had been 
last night. 


Her slightly tip-tilted nose, her red, 
full mouth gave to her profile a saucy 
charm which, to most men, would have 


been irresistible. Her slim, nicely 
rounded young figure should have ex- 
erted a powerful appeal to any mascu- 
line eye. 

An expression of acute distaste ap- 
peared on Perry’s face. It was as if 
he loathed the very existence of the 
delectable flapper. He tiptoed out of 
the room, through the kitchen and out 
the back door. He took a long, round- 
about route to the stable. He saddled 
his horse with the noiseless stealth of 
a burglar about to steal the watch from 
under your pillow. 

He said to his bright eyed mount: 
“ Now, for crying out loud, Kid, don’t 
begin talking and muttering. If you 
let out a peep, I am going to sock you 
right in the nose!” 

Kid looked at him mischievously, but 
restrained his vocal cords, if horses 
have vocal cords. 

Perry led him out the back door of 
the stable and walked him away in a 
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straight line, keeping the big barn in 
direct vision between himself and the 
foreman’s cottage. He began breath- 
ing a little more freely. At last he 
_ rid himself of the delectable flap- 
per! 

The more he thought about it, the 
funnier the joke became. There she 
was, sitting on the veranda railing, 
waiting for him to come out and be 
made love to, and here he was making 
his get-away! 

He presently mounted the buckskin 
and said: “ Travel, baby, travel!” 

Kid flattened his ears and flew. 
Thundering hoofs. A fine morning 
wind spanking his cheeks. ‘To hell 
with breakfast! To hell with lunch! 
A day of freedom! A day away from 
that green-eyed temptress! A day to 
forget the problems and complications 
and worries of Jimmy Van Dyne! 

Perry reached a dry lake. The bot- 
tom was hard, good riding. Later it 
would turn to brittle shards. The sun 
rose higher.. The day grew warmer. 
Great day! Great old world! Nota 
woman in miles! 

His dream of last night still held 
him in its thrall, however, as vivid 
dreams, nightmares, have a way of do- 
ing. On, on, on to our love nest! A 
pink horse and a blue one! Gallop, 
you fool, gallop! 

Perry did so, thinking of a black 
snake whip that coiled and snapped 
across his shoulders, of a girl whose 
hair was five yards long, a streaming 
banner, crackling in the wind of her 
flight. 

“ Crack!” 

It was the girth. 

Now Perry Wilder was, as experts 
had said, one of the best if not the best 
horseman in the State. It was said of 
him that he could ride anything on 
four legs. They exaggerated a little 
when they said that the outlaw had not 
been born that he could not ride, un- 
less it took it into its fool head to roll 
over on him. 

But that was too wide a statement. 
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The fact remains that Perry Wilder 
was a superlative horseman, but even 
superlative horsemen sometimes fail 
to rise to the contingency of a suddenly 
broken girth. 

The girth went. And so did our 
galloping knight. ‘The saddle swung 
to the right, and Perry pitched out of 
it. Eight million stars never before 
seen by the eye of man were born 
when he struck the hard lake bottom. 

The fact that Perry went as limp as 
an intoxicated man falling off a street 
car may have saved his life. He went 
as limp as he possibly could, but he was 
going fast, and the bottom of that lake 
twas hard, almost as hard as macadam. 

Constellation upon constellation of 
white, green, and pink stars greeted his 
shocked eyes, then all the lights went 
out, including the daylight. 

When Perry’s conscious self re- 
turned to this vale of sorrow it was 
with the mistaken impression that he 
had entered the wrong department, 
that he was in dreamland. He was ly- 
ing on his back under a broiling sun. 
His head was cushioned against a ten- 
der breast, and a sweet young voice 
was saying: 

“ My poor, dear, blessed angel! My 
darling lamb!” 

Perry’s eyes rolled to their proper 
position from the back of his head. His 
eyelids went up like a pair of lazy cur- 
tains, and he beheld the white, anxious, 
solicitous face of the one person in this 
whole wide world he was most eager 
to avoid. 

“Darling! Say you aren’t dead!” 

“Oh, my Gawd,” said Perry. 

“T never saw anything in my life 
so magnificent as the way you went 
off that horse,” said the cause of all 
this. “It was like the flight of an ar- 
row. Let’s see if there are any bones 
broken.” 

This was fairly sensible advice. 
Perry experimented with his head. It 
appeared to be intact, though father- 
ing an awful throb. He tested neck, 
arms, and legs. Apparently he was all 
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here. He waited a moment to see if 
he felt nauseated. That might mean 
concussion. 

He stood up and swayed, but did not 
feel seasick. With bright, anxious 
eyes, Nedra stood beside him, her arm 
around his waist. 

Kid was wandering about, fifty feet 
away. Perry whistled, and Kid came 
ambling toward him. 

Perry rubbed the*back of his head. 

“Why,” he demanded in a hopeless 
voice, “did you follow me?” 

The flapper gave him her eager, lit- 
tle girl’s smile. 

“Because you forgot your lunch, 
honey, and you went off without any 
breakfast. That was a low-down, cow- 
ardly trick, the way you sneaked off 
and left me sitting there! I ought to 
hate you for that. But I don’t. I 
couldn’t hate you if I tried. I—” 

“Yeah,” the cowboy sourly inter- 
rupted. ‘“ You love me. You love me 
so much you’re just going to spoil 
everything for everybody.” 

She took his rebuke calmly. 

“T don’t care what happens to any- 
body, so long as I’m somewhere within 
reaching distance of you.” 

“You’ve got me into a mess with 
my cowhands,” he _ accused her. 
“You’ve got me into another mess 
with your fiancé.” 

“Perry, as much as I love you, I 
must ask you not to refer to that man 
as my fiancé. He is not my fiancé. 
He never was my fiancé. I never cared 
a snap of my fingers for him. I told 
him so again last night, after I left 
you. I told him so again this morn- 
ing.” 

“That’s no business of mine,” said 
Perry wearily. “ Jimmy is back there, 
to try to keep peace. Maybe you don’t 
know Jimmy. When things go the 
least bit wrong, Jimmy grabs the near- 
est bottle. I left the ranch to give 
things a chance to calm down. Now 
they’ll be boiling worse than ever. Do 
you call that love?” 

The girl with the green eyes regard- 














ed him sternly. 

“ All that trouble has nothing to do 
with love. You were an idiot to engi- 
neer such a complicated lie. What is it 
going to do for you except, possibly, 
to get you into disrepute? If I hadn’t 
sized you up properly, if I didn’t know 
what you are unnderneath all this 
quixotic foolishness, I’d say you ought 
to be in some institute for the feeble- 
minded. 

“For my uncle’s sake, we must 
somehow carry it off, although he 
must be blind if Jimmy is fooling him. 
A bat would see that Jimmy hasn’t the 
stuff in him to make that ranch as 
successful as it certainly appears to be.” 

“Is that so?” snorted Perry. 

* Indeed, it is so!” 

“ Go on,” he said angrily. “ Go right 
on!” 

“TI am,” stated the girl with the 
skinned back hair. “One of these 
days, soon, you’re going to look back 
on all this—and laugh.” 

“The way a horse does,” Perry bit- 
terly suggested. 

“When trouble is past,” the deter- 
mined young woman went on, “ it’s ex- 
perience. I think you needed this ex- 
perience. You've been up in the clouds 
long enough. You think Jimmy needs 
reforming. How about yourself?” 

“You seem to be getting wise to 
me.” 

“TI am wise to you, Perry.” 

“Last night I was perfect.” 

“T never said that.. What I said, 
in substance, was that you would go a 
long way, with me to keep your feet 
on the ground. Don’t be so blind. 
The thing we most fear never hap- 
pens. Ever hear that one?” 

“It’s pretty good,” Perry admitted. 
He wondered whether his dazed con- 
dition was explained by his fall or by 
this new glimpse of the flapper’s amaz- 
ing personality. 

“The trouble with men like your- 
self,” she quickly went on, “is that 
you’re so selfish. It would never occur 
to you, for instance, to be the least bit 
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grateful for the trouble I went to to 
follow you. No! All you think of is 
your own petty troubles!” 

“ Petty!” Perry yelped. 

“T said petty,” the girl stoutly re- 
plied. “If you could have seen me 
fighting my way down the line, past 
Colton, past Jimmy, past Ching Lee, 
fighting to get food for you, fighting 
to get a horse saddled to follow you— 
Well, if you’d seen that, may be you’d 
realize you haven’t a corner on the 
world’s supply of courage.” 

“ Or capacity for starting mischief,” 
the ungrateful cowboy said. 

The girl shook her head hopelessly. 
She brightened. 

“Did you dream about me last 


“night?” 


a 


“T did.” 

‘é Oh ial 
dream?” 

“ Horrible,” said Perry. 

He thought he saw a glint of terror 
in her eyes, but he may have been mis- 
taken, because, next thing he knew, she 
was humming sweetly to herself and 
opening one of the saddlebags on Mid- 
night. He watched her expectantly. 

“What’s going to happen now?” 

“Your breakfast, sire.” 

“Have you got my _ breakfast 
there?” 

“T’ve got the makings. Sit down 
and smoke a cigarette. You're pretty 
pale, my lad.” 

Perry, acknowledging that he did 
feel a bit wabbly, sat down and kept 
sapphire eyes on her. Nedra removed 
a can of Sterno, a small saucepan, a 
package of powdered coffee, a can of 
condensed milk, and several packages. 

“JT don’t get you,” he complained, © 
as she kneeled down and lighted the 
Sterno. 

Nedra poured water from a canteen 
into the saucepan and looked brightly 
around at him. 

“You will, Perry.” 

Even with her here, it seemed peace- 
ful, and the smell of coffee was good. 
He disgorged a cloud of cigarette 


she exclaimed. “A nice 
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smoke and contemplated a fleet of 
small white clouds. 

“What a girl like you wants with 
a bird like me is a mystery.” 

“That’s because you don’t know 
anything about real women.” 

“Are you a real woman?” 

“ You bet your life I am!” 

Perry grinned lazily and drawled: 
“Try and prove it!” 

“Well,” she said, handing him a 
bread-and-butter sandwich, “a _ girl 
without standards or ideals would fall 
hard for a man like Colton Blick, 
wouldn’t she?” 

“Does that prove 
Perry answered. 

“It ought to prove that I’m not a 
gold digger, in any sense of the word. 
Maybe you don’t know how many girls 
marry simply because they want to be 
supported, legally purchased. I’m not 
that kind. Colton Blick is worth two 
million at least. He goes in the high- 
est society. He is tremendously popu- 
lar. He plays wonderful polo.” 

“He ought to be a catch for anv 
girl,” said Perry. 

“He is. But what he stands for just 
happens not to be the sort of thing I 
want.” 

“Which is what ?” 

“The things you stand for. 
some coffee.” 

“What do I stand for?” 

“ You're ambitious, courageous, and 
decent.” 

Perry thoughtfully sipped hot coffee. 

“Do you mean,” he asked, “a girl 
as clever and pretty as you are would 
throw over a catch like Colton Blick 
for an absolutely uncertain quantity 
like me?” 

“You're not uncertain. 
you like a book.” 

“ Just prove,” said Perry, “ that I’m 
any one of those three things. You 
can’t do it!” 

“T’ll prove all three!” she snapped. 
“Tf you weren’t ambitious, you would 
not excel others at this and that.” 

“Name me one this or that!” 


something ?” 


Have 


I can read 
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“In college,” she said briskly, “ you 
were the intercollegiate light heavy- 
weight boxing champion. That’s this. 
Every man I’ve talked to says you’re 
far and away the best horseman in this 
State. That’s that. Q.E.D.: You're 
ambitious!” 

“‘ So is Colton Blick!’ 

“T could prove he isn’t, but won’t 
waste my time. Next, you’re coura- 
geous. Why? Would a coward at- 
tempt to prove to a weakling’s father 
what you’re proving to my uncle? 
Take the risk, go to all the trouble? 
Not much! As for being decent, Perry 
Wilder, look me in the eye!” 

Perry looked into a pair of steady 
dark green eyes. 

“Can you honestly say that physi- 
cally I don’t appeal to you?” 

The cowboy blinked. 

“What would it prove if I said 
yes?” 

“Are you saying yes?” she snapped. 

“ Dog-gone your little hide,” he said 
angrily. ‘Do you suppose I’m not 
human?” 

Her gravity vanished. She smiled. 

“That’s the answer. Last night I 
gave you every opportunity to prove 
whether or not you were decent.. May- 
be the proof was too darned convinc- 
ing, but I’m not complaining, Perry. 
I’m learning all about you.” 

“A liberal education,” Perry lightly 
suggested. 

“I’m earning my way through this 
college,” Nedra said, not quite so light- 
ly. ‘So when we’re married and set- 
tled in the love nest on our little 
ranch—” 

His snorting stopped her. Perry 
snorted three times. 

The snorts brought flames to her 
eyes. 

, The delectable flapper sprang to her 
eet. 

“T said married!” she cried. “ You 
are a conceited, selfish, spoiled person! 
But you’re intelligent enough to know 
that if I go away, if you let me go, 
you'll regret it to your dying day!” 














“Ts that a fact?” said Perry sardon- 
ically. ‘“ Just why?” 

“ Because you know that we’d make 
an unbeatable team! We’re both am- 
bitious. We both have courage. We're 
both decent. A marriage like ours 
would last. It wouldn’t be one of these 
silly, cheap, so-called companionate af- 
fairs! Have I made my position 
clear ?” 

“You certainly have,” said Perry, 
and grinned. 

But the flapper wasn’t grinning. She 
was glaring at him. 

“T’ve been doing enough thinking 
for the two of us,” she hotly declared. 
“‘ Now you do some thinking for your- 
self. I’m not coming to you any more. 
If you want me, you'll have to prove 
it!” 

Perry was no longer grinning. So- 
berly he regarded her. 

““T never threw myself at any man 
before, and I’m through throwing my- 
self at you. If you want me, you're 
going to prove it by words, deeds, and 
actions!” 

She was pushing cans and utensils 
into the saddlebag. She closed and 
strapped the bag. She placed her foot 
into the stirrup and lightly swung her- 
self into the saddle. 

Perry remained on the ground, rest- 
ing on his elbows, smoking. He blew 
smoke lazily in her direction. He was 
enjoying himself. He drawled: 

“Wait a minute. What’s your 
hurry? Let’s talk it over some more.” 

“T’m through talking,” she snapped. 
“From now on, you're going to do the 
talking, if any. I think you’re a fool!” 

Five minutes later, with Midnight a 
dwindling black dot on the landscape, 
Perry was still reclining on his elbows, 
and saying: 

“So do I.” He proved that he was 
one kind of a fool by the reflections 
with which he addressed an unaware 
universe. 

“TI wonder if she is making a mon- 
key of me. Fora minute there— No! 
They’re all alike, these Eastern girls. 
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Many a good cowboy has damned the 
day they were born. And I’m not 
going to be one of ’em!” 

With which mature and seasoned as- 
sertion, he snapped his fingers for Kid 
and set about repairing the broken 
cinch strap. 





CHAPTER X 
EAST CHALLENGES WEST 


HEN Perry returned, the 
VA ‘I ranch appeared to be de- 

serted. While he was un- 
i | saddling the buckskin, Jim- 

my Van Dyne came into the 

stable. His eyes were un- 
usually bright. His face was flushed. 
His lips had a feverish look. He tee- 
tered slightly. His grin was loose, his 
expression vacuous. 

Perry scornfully considered him. 

“ Soused again!” 

“T’m not soused,” Jimmy weakly 
protested. “I’ve just had a coupla 
drinks. Come on in and watch the 
game, Perry. Gee whiz, what a game?” 

Perry placed his saddle on a saw- 
horse and asked: 

“ Who’s sitting in?” 

“ Saul, Blick, and my old man. The 
sky’s the limit! They’re playing table 
stakes, and, believe me, kid, the fur is 
flying.” 

Perry accompanied him to the 
house. Being a Westerner, Perry nat- 
urally was a devotee of America’s 
great indoor sport. He had literally 
lost his shirt at poker on more than one 
occasion. 

The three men were seated at a table 
in the small parlor. The air was thick 
with cigar smoke. On a side table 
stood a bottle of Bourbon. The men 
were coatless, playing in vests and shirt 
sleeves. 

When Perry went in, Colton Blick 
was saying: 

“Tl raise you a hundred.” 

Perry saw Oscar Saul carelessly toss 
a white chip into the litter of chips in 
the center of the table. A hundred 
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for a white chip! 

Colton Blick won the hand. He 
raked in the chips and looked up. The 
grin on his thin lips went away when 
he saw Perry. Color rushed into his 
face and his eyes blazed. He said: 

“ Oh, you're back, are you?” 

Nedra, across the room, looked 
gravely at Perry. But there were imps 
in her eyes. Perry to himself said: 
“TI told you so! Nothing but a trouble 
maker. Everything’s explained. Dog- 
gone her little hide!” 

Pierpont Van Dyne was smiling at 
him. 

“Good morning, foreman! Want 
to sit in?” 

“ Not at a hundred dollars a chip,” 


Perry laughed. “It ought to be a lib- 


eral education to watch this game.” 

“I’m paying through the nose for 
mine,” growled Oscar Saul. “ They’re 
stripping me, Perry. I’m going to walk 
out of here a homeless orphan.” 

Perry, who knew something of Os- 
car Saul’s resources, grinned. 

“‘How’s that horse of yours?” Col- 
ton Blick asked. 

Perry stopped grinning. 

“ Why, he’s first rate, Mr. Blick.” 

“T’d like to ride him.” 

Perry said nothing. Mr. Saul grunt- 
ed, spat with amazing accuracy into a 
tin cuspidor six feet away, and said: 

“Take my advice, young man, and 
keep off that horse. He’s a Western 
horse and you’re used to Eastern 
horses. There’s a big difference.” 

“TI don’t see it,” said Blick. “A 
horse is a horse. There are good 
horses and bad ones. I’ve ridden some 
mean Western remounts. I’ve yet to 
get on the horse I couldn’t master.” 

Oscar Saul snorted. 

“ That’s big talk, young man. Take 
the advice of a man who knows horses 
and stay away from that yellow man 
killer.” 

“Ts this horse as bad as all that?” 
Mr. Van Dyne put in. 

“ He’s worse,” growled the owner of 
the O-Bar-S. 
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“T’d like to see that horse,” said the 
capitalist. 

“You can see me ride him,” Colton 
Blick stated. 

The clear, musical young voice of 
the delectable flapper said: 

“Tl bet you ten dollars you can’t 
stay on him ten seconds, Colton.” 

“T’ll raise that bet to a thousand!” 
snapped Oscar Saul. 

“‘ ll take both,” said Blick, and rose 
from his chair. ‘“ Wilder, have that 
horse saddled.” 

Perry flushed. “I’m not a cow- 
hand, Mr. Blick. Furthermore, I have 
something to say about who rides my 
horse. I’ve told you twice you can’t 
ride that horse, and I meant it both 
times.” 

He looked at Oscar Saul. The own- 
er of the O-Bar-S winked his left eye. 

“Let him,” he said. “ Blick thinks 
he knows bad horses. Let Kid give him 
a whirl. He'll find out worse things 
about horses than I’m finding out 
about poker.” 

“Aw, let him ride the damned 
horse,” piped up Jimmy. 

“TLet’s look at him, anway,” sug- 
gested Mr. Van Dyne. 

“T’ll gladly show him to you, Mr. 
Van Dyne,” said Perry. 

There was a concerted movement to- 
ward the doorway. ‘The group filed 
out of the house. Perry led the buck- 
skin out of the stable. Kid, as if some- 
how sensing that excitement was in the 
air, showed a great deal of the white 
in each eye. With head up, ears cocked 
forward, tail threshing from side to 
side, he was a golden beauty. 

“There,” said Mr. Saul, “is a 
horse. Perry, the more I see that ca- 
yuse, the more I hanker to own him. 
Let’s not let a yellow old hoss stand 
betwixt friends. Sell him to me.” 

Perry only grinned. Mr. Saul 
ejected a stream of tobacco juice at a 
tempting knot-hole in the side of the 
barn. 

“Perry, I’ll give you two thousand 
dollars for that horse, cash.” 

















“You’re just joking,” gasped Mr. 
Van Dyne. “ That horse isa beauty, 
but he isn’t worth two thousand.” 

“No, sir,” Perry agreed. “He 
isn’t. He’s worth five. But I wouldn’t 
sell him for five.” 

“Who's he worth five to?” the cap- 
italist demanded. 

“Tom Mix, or some one like that,” 
answered Mr. Saul. “ He’d make a 
priceless movie horse. He’s perfectly 
trained, and he’d photograph like a 
house afire. Personally, I’d go as high 
as thirty-five hundred. He’s worth that 
much to me.” 

“You mean,” said the capitalist, “ to 
satisfy your vanity.” 

“ Only incidentally,” Oscar Saul re- 
plied. ‘“ He’s what we call a cutting 
horse, Pierpont. He can cut into a 
herd and single out just the animal you 
want. He’s a mind readin’ fool, and 
the nearest thing to a perfect cow pony 
God ever created. Nature sure was 
feeling generous when she made that 
pony!” 

“But you couldn’t ride him if you 
bought him. He’s a one-man animal!” 

Both Perry and Oscar Saul grinned. 
The rancher was the first to speak. 

“That’s just one of his tricks. 
Perry wants him to stay a one-man 
horse. Nobody’s goin’ to steal that 
horse and ride very far on him!” 

“Mr. Saul,” put in Perry, “ could 
train the worst outlaw born to walk on 
his front legs, and like it. Sure, he 
could train Kid, but he isn’t going to. 
Kid isn’t for sale.” 

“Well,” Colton Blick impatiently 
broke in, “ I’ve got a thousand and ten 
dollar bet that I can stay on that horse 
longer than ten seconds. Any other 
bets? This is my lucky day. Saddle 
up that horse. Who wants to bet that 
I can’t subdue the bouncing buckskin 
of the prairies?” 

“T’ve got a thousand that says you 
can’t,” put in Mr. Van Dyne. “TI re- 
fuse to be left out of what appears to 
be easy pickings. You can make it ten 
thousand, or fifty, if you wish, Colton. 
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This horse has a businesslike look in 
his eye. And look at that chest! I[ 
might be tempted to lay a cold hun- 
dred thousand on that horse.” 

“A thousand is plenty,” said Blick. 
“You never saw me ride a bad horse, 
did you?” 

“T don’t believe I ever did.” 

“Well, I have more tricks than the 
meanest outlaw.” 

“Perry,” Oscar Saul said soothing- 
ly, “don’t look so peevish. Let him 
ride Kid. He can’t hurt your horse, 
and if he gets tossed overboard on his 
neck—well, we haven’t had a nice so- 
ciable funeral in these parts in a long 
while!” 

Bill Manners, the rodeo bull dogger, 
was standing a short distance away, 
watching the proceedings with a bil- 
ious eye. 

“Take my advice, Mr. Blick,” said 
Bill, “and stay off that there hoss. I 
ain’t no slouch, and that hoss got rid 
of me so quick you might almost say 
I wasn’t even near him.” 

“He'll know I’ve been near him,” 
said Colton Blick. 

“ Bill,” Perry snapped, “ saddle him 
up. Saddle him well. I’m so curious 
to see Mr. Blick ride him that I can’t 
say no any more.” 

Bill Manners went into the stable. 
Colton Blick followed him. Later, 
Perry would wish that he had accom- 
panied him, or that he had at least ex- 
amined him closely when he came out. 
Never would he have permitted the of- 
fensive Easterner to mount his beloved 
buckskin with that short, thick club in 
his hip pocket. 

“TI won’t have anything to do with 
the saddling,” Perry said, when Bill re- 
turned with the saddle. “TI’ll hold 
him.” . 

Perry held him. And while he held 
him he whispered into Kid’s alert ear: 

“Kid, give this big stiff a nice 
bumping. But if you throw him off, 
don’t use your hoofs on him. I don’t 
think you’re a killer. But if you ever 
kill a man, as sure as God made little 
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green caterpillars, I’ll blow your brains 
out!” 

Kid whinnied. He tried playfully 
to bite Perry’s ear. He was nervous, 
His chest muscles were shivering. Not 
even Perry could make him stand still. 

“What,” Mr. Van Dyne wanted to 
know, “ were you saying to that horse, 
Perry?” 

“T was just telling him,” Perry an- 
swered, “not to forget that he’s a gen- 
tleman.” 

“ Do you think he understands what 


Then Colton Blick emerged from 
the brown shadow of the stable. He 
tested the stirrups and inspected the 
cinch. 

A number of cowhands had gath- 
ered. One of them was carrying an 
empty gunny sack. This Perry placed 
over Kid’s head. 

“ All ready!” snapped Blick. 

“Get back, everybody!” 
Perry. 

The arrogant Easterner jumped into 
the saddle. Perry jerked the gunny 
sack away and ran back. 


shouted 





CHAPTER XI 
YOUNG DON QUIXOTE 


fF ——aID did not move. For five 
H long, terrible seconds he 
(i did not use a muscle. He 
/ stood there, a golden statue 


| | | of a horse, the sunlight 
~ Shining on his beautiful 
coat, his ears cocked forward, his eyes 
bright and mischievous. 


Then a strange thing happened. In 
the crowd gathered some distance 





away he saw his master. At least, he 
seemed to see Perry. And in that in- 
stant, at least six things happened at 
once. Not one at a time, but at once. 


His ears went back, his head went 
down, his feet came together, his spine 
arched, his tail seemed to fur out, and 
Kid leaped into the air. 

“ Ride ’im!’ some one shouted. 
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The buckskin came down on legs as 
stiff as concrete posts. He snorted. 
He flung his head. He twisted his 
long, golden body. He leaped into the 
air again, sidewise this time. Again 
he came down on legs as ungiving as 
pillars. 

The fun went on. The amiable buck- 
skin was transformed into a raging 
demon. He flung himself madly about. 
He reared. The horseman clung. 

“ Three seconds!” cried Oscar Saul. 

“Wait till he starts rearin’ right!” 
counseled Bill Manners. ‘‘ Once was 
enough for me. I swear that fool was 
aimin’ to fall right on top of me like a 
ten story building!” 

Dust rose. Kid sunfished, leaped, 
bucked, kicked. Again he reared. On 
his long, powerful hind legs he lifted 
himself, with fore hoofs perfectly mo- 
tionless, his nose pointed toward the 
precise center of heaven. 

Colton Blick was leaning forward 
over the saddle horn, trying with his 
weight to counterbalance the force the 
buckskin was asserting. 

“ There he goes!” some one cried. 

“Six seconds!” shouted the owner 
of the O-Bar-S. ‘ Come on back, you 
Kid!” 

Another cowboy shouted: “ You 
better slide, fella! He’s comin’ back 
on you!” 

But Colton Blick did not slide, and 
Kid did not come back on him. Blick 
reached into his hip pocket. Strangely, 
no one had noticed the short, thick club 
before. He whipped it out of his pock- 
et and brought it crashing down on the 
top of Kid’s head. 

The buckskin stopped balancing; 
threw himself forward. He gathered 
for another spring. Blick struck him 
again with the club. 

It was a furious blow. Blood in- 
stantly appeared where it had fallen. 

Perry shouted: “ ‘Throw away that 
club!” 

But Blick continued to use it. Perry 
ran toward him, shouting again: 
“Damn you, Blick, throw away that 











club! Stop hitting that horse!” 

“Get away,” Blick panted, “ before 
you get hurt!” 

“Fight seconds!” snapped Oscar 
Saul. 

Kid reared again. Up and up he 
went. There was foam at his mouth 
now, and his. golden shoulders were 
white with lather. 

“That club ain’t fair!’ yelled the 
owner of the O-Bar-S. 

But Colton Blick brought it down 
again, and Kid seemed to stagger. He 
plunged forward. 

“Ten seconds!” 

Kid stood. He was trembling all 
over. And his head was hanging. He 
was a defeated horse. 

Colton Blick waited, with the club 
poised. But Kid offered no further re- 
sistance. _ 

Perry seized the bridle. His eyes 
were flashing with anger. His dark 
tan had turned to the color of lemon 
skin. Beads of sweat glistened on his 
forehead. 

“ Blick,” he said in a hoarse voice, 

“ you’re a damned dirty skunk to use 
that club. Get off that horse, damn 
rou!” 
He was absolutely unprepared for 
the manner in which the Easterner 
would retort. Blick brought up the 
club swiftly, and as swiftly brought it 
down—on Perry’s head. 

And for the second time to-day 
Perry was introduced to countless stars 
and the blackness of temporary obliv- 
ion. 

On this occasion, however, Perry 
did not return to awareness with his 
head cushioned against a woman’s ten- 
der breast. The world stopped going 
round and round presently and he dis- 
covered that he was lying on his back 
in the cottage bedroom. The room was 
apparently full of people, and the taste 
of excellent Bourbon was on his 
tongue. A great deal of conversation 
was taking place. ; 

“No,” Mr. Van Dyne was saying, 
“there were no conditions stipulated. 
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A bet is a bet. He conquered the horse. 
I'll admit I haven’t much use for a man 
who treats a horse that way, but he did 
ride him and he did lick him.” 

“Call the bets off,” Colton Blick 
crisply broke in. “I wasn’t interested 
in the bets. I merely wanted to show 
this ill-bred cow-puncher that his horse 
wasn’t as bad as he boasted.” 

“Yes,” spoke up Nedra angrily, 
“the wonder to me is, you didn’t shoot 
that horse through the brain. You 
could have conquered him that way, 
too.” 

“Nedra, this is not your argument; 
keep out of it.” 

“I’m making it my argument,” she 
snapped. “ No one but a beast and a 
bully would treat a horse as you treat- 
ed him. And no one but a coward 
would have struck Perry Wilder as you 
did. I used to think I hated rattle- 
snakes worse than anything that 
crawled, but you’ve made me change 
my mind.” 

“ Nedra!” 

“T detest you! I loathe you! I’m 
just sick and tired of pretending that 
I don’t. Now, I want every one of 
you to clear out of here.” 

She seated herself on the edge of the 
bed. 

“You poor old thing!” she said. 

Perry looked at her with swimming 
eyes. He wanted to get up and de- 
stroy Colton Blick, but his muscles did 
not seem to be working. He saw Mr. 
Van Dyne, Oscar Saul, Bill Manners, 
and two other cowboys file out of the 
room. Colton Blick remained. 

Nedra said savagely: “I told you 
to get out of here!” 

The Easterner pulled up a chair and 
sat down. - 

“T want to have a talk with you 
two. I didn’t come out here to be made 
an ass of. Wilder, look here!” 

Perry made an effort and focused 
his eyes on the face of the man he 
would have, if it had been physically 
possible, leaped upon and exterminated 
with his bare hands. 
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Blick leaned forward, with a ghost 
of a grin. 

“ You can thank God for the thick- 
ness of your skull,” he said. “ I would 
have killed you. I mean that.” 


It occurred to Perry, lying helpless, 


that the Easterner’s eyes were as dead- 
ly as those of a snake. 

“ Your skull is so thick that I’ll have 
to add an explanation to back up that 
club. It may penetrate your intellect 
in time that I am a dangerous person to 
trifle with.” 

Perry tried to lift himself up, but he 
dropped weakly back. 

“T warned you to keep away from 
this girl,” Blick went on in his clipped 
voice. “ You disobeyed my warning. 
If the slightest doubt remains that I 
don’t mean business, perhaps this little 
chat will clear it up. In future, you 
will go nowhere with this girl unless I 
accompany you.” 

The flapper sprang up. She was so 
pale that Perry wondered if she was 
not preparing to faint. 

“ Supposing I object?” she snapped. 

“You won’t object,” said the East- 
erner coolly. “ You will do just as I 
say. It happens that this cowhand has 
placed my honor at stake. I resent the 
fact that I must deal with him as an 
enemy, when he is not fit to lick my 
boots. I will tolerate no more of his 
trifling, and I will tolerate no more of 
yours, Nedra.” 

“Do you own me?” said Nedra in a 
husky voice. 

“No,” Blick crisply answered, “ but 
I certainly have a prior claim on you. 
I have given you my devotion for two 
years. I have let it be known that I 
intend to marry you.” 

“ But I won’t marry you. I’d starve 
before I’d marry you. I’ve asked you 
a thousand times to keep away from 
me, to let me alone. I think you're 
odious.” 

Colton Blick paid no attention to this 
outburst. With his icy blue eyes on 


Perry’s mouth, he said: 
“You have been taking advantage 
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of an innocent, emotional girl who 
does not yet know her own mind; a 
girl who has been carried away by the 
romance of this country.” 

“That,” breathed Perry, -“is a 
damned lie. I have not taken en 
tage of Miss Van Dyne, and she does 
know her own mind.” 

“TI won’t argue with you. I am tell- 
ing you to keep away from her. This 
is not a warning, it is a command.: I 
won’t repeat it!” 

He stood up. Jimmy’s white face 
appeared, mothlike, in the doorway. 
He seemed to sway. Jimmy was defi- 
nitely drunk. 

“Colton,” he bleated, “dad and 
Saul want you to come to the house. 
Right away! They’re dealing you in.” 

“Run along,” said the Easterner, 
“and tell your father I’m coming im- 
mediately. Nedra, I’ll give you five 
minutes with this prairie rat, then I 
want you to join us.’ 

Nedra did not reply. When Colton 
Blick had gone she said: 

“Perry, some day I want to see you 
knock every tooth in his head down his 
throat!” 

“Some day,” Perry groaned, “I 
will. Some day soon.’ 

She said quickly: “ You've finally 
seen Colton Blick in action. You’ve 
seen his mind work. You’ve seen how 
much he cares for others’ opinions and 
feelings. And you doubted me when I 
said I was desperate!” 

Perry sat up. The roof of his head 
seemed to leap up and fall back with a 
crash on his brain. His senses reeled. 
The room was sliding around again, 
like a crazy merry-go-round. He 
pressed the palms of his hands to his 
throbbing temples. 

“Don’t try to get up yet,” 
begged him. 

“Tl be all right in a minute. Look 
here, Nedra. I’ve been doing you a big 
injustice. I sized Blick up wrong, too. 
I—I didn’t think he had it in him. 
That fellow is bad. You’ve got to 
get away from him.” 


the girl 
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“Yes,” said Nedra. “ I’ve been tell- 
ing myself that for two years. But 
how can a girl in my position get away 
from a man as ruthless and as rich as 
he is?” 

“T’ve never run away trom trouble,” 
said Perry, “and I’ve never advised 
anybody to run away from trouble, but 
that’s what you’re going to do.” 

“ But, Perry,” she wailed, “ where 
can I run? I could go to China and he 
would find me, and lick me.” 

“No,” said Perry. ‘“‘ The West is 
big enough. I’m going to take you to 
a ranch twenty miles from here. It’s 
owned by one of my oldest friends, 
Jim Peters. Jim is indebted to me, and 
when I’ve explained the situation to 
him, he won’t ask a single question. 
The point is, the Peters family is a big 
family.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Nedra. 

“ Within five thousand square miles, 
Nedra—and that’s only a period after 
the word ‘ West ’—there are a dozen 


ranches owned by Jim Peters’s cousins 


- and brothers and uncles. The Peters 
family is more clannish that Carolina 
moonshiners. 

“Once we enlist the interest of Jim 
and his wife, the news will travel by 
grapevine telegraph to all the other 
Peters, and it won’t leak out. First, 
you'll visit Jim Peters and his wife. 


If Blick finds your trail, you will sim-° 


ply slip away a hundred miles or so to 
the ranch of another Peters. And I'll 
defy Colton Blick, aided by all the de- 
tectives in America, to follow your 
trail!” 

“ But I can’t live on their charity!” 
the delectable flapper protested. 

“You won’t have to,” Perry ex- 
plained. “You'll earn your keep.” 

“ Housework ?” 

“Yes. Are you game?” 

“T am!” Her eyes were glowing. 
“T think that’s a grand idea!” 

“ Swish,” Perry corrected her. 

“ Swish,” she laughed. “‘ But I have 
another idea. It’s based on the suppo- 
sition that Colton might find me at one 
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of the numerous Peterses. What 
would I do then?” 

“You're crossing a bridge that 
doesn’t exist,” said Perry. ‘‘ He won’t 
find you at one of the Peterses, be- 
cause by the time he gets there you'll 
be at another of the Peterses. But 
what was your idea?” 

“Vm afraid,” said Nedra, “ that 
you might suspect me of some under- 
hand motive.” 

“Tl do anything under the sun to 
help you!” Perry exclaimed with re- 
turning vigor. 

‘““ My idea,” Nedra began, and hesi- 
tated. She looked at Perry with child- 
like gravity. She passed one hand 
nervously over her skinned back hair. 

“ Well?” said Perry. 

“Well,” said Nedra, still hesitant, 
“my idea was that if he did find me at 
one of the Peterses, it would be terribly 
effective if I could wave a marriage 
certificate in his face!” 

Perry placed his two hands to his 
temples again. 

“Did I hear you say marriage cer- 
tificate ?” 

“You did, to save me from him, in 
case of dire necessity.” 

With his head in his hands, Perry 
looked up at her. 

“T’m a poor, lonesome cowboy, a 
long ways from anywhere. I haven’t 
a home for you. I haven’t an income 
for you. I haven’t even enough money 
in my pocket to pay the minister and 
buy the license.” 

“T have,” said Nedra calmly, “ if 
the total cost doesn’t exceed twenty 
dollars. That’s exactly what I'll have 
left in the world when I’ve paid my ten 
dollar bet to Colton. And I won’t ex- 
pect a thing from you—devotion, sup- 
port, or protection. All I want is the 
marriage license to wave under that 
cur’s nose. 

“Tt goes against my romantic na- 
ture,” she went on, “to marry a man 
who isn’t wild about me. And of 
course it’s a mean trick to play on you. 
Next week you might meet some girl 
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and fall in love with her, then where 
would you be, poor thing?” 

“Safe,” Perry answered. “ There’s 
nothing like a marriage license as an 
insurance policy against falling into 
trouble.” 

“Especially if your—your wife is a 
thousand miles away and you'll proba- 
bly never see her again as long as you 
live. They say that distance lends en- 
chantment, but it never would with 
you. You're girl proof.” 

“Yes,” Perry agreed. But he was 
wondering. In spite of the way Colton 
Blick had talked and acted, he was 
wondering if this girl might not still be 
trying to make a monkey out of him. 
First, love, and now—marriage! 

“ Marriage,” he said, “is a serious 
business.” 

“Not any more,” Nedra argued. 
“Tt isn’t any more serious than eating 
breakfast or taking a bath. As soon 
as I meet a man who appeals to me suf- 
ficiently, you can have a divorce. 
There is no catch in this marriage, 
Perry. 

“Whenever we meet, if we do, you 
can treat me just as you’ve done from 
the very beginning, like so much dirt. 
And I will not complain. Well, are 
you going to perform the most quixotic 
act of your gallant life, and save me 
from the remotest possibility of being 
conquered by Colton Blick, or aren’t 

ou?” 

“Well—” Perry hesitated. “It 
just doesn’t seem right.” 

“ But this is leap year, Perry. That 
takes away all responsibility from you! 
Where do we have to go?” 

“ Mustang,” said Perry. “It’s only 
an hour’s ride.” 
“Do you 

enough ?” 

“T want to ride,” said Perry. 

What he meant was that the thunder 
of galloping hoofs would clear his 
brain, would restore him to harmony 
with the universe. He had always 
looked upon marriage as one degree 
less serious than funerals. Perhaps 


think you’re strong 
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this girl was right, perhaps marriage 
wasn’t as terrible as it sounded! 





CHAPTER XII 
STAMPEDE! 


N the little white church at 
Mustang, Perry listened to 
| and uttered those fateful 








words which would give 

t =| him a status he had always 
dreaded: a married man. 

“T do,” he presently said. 

“T do,” said Nedra in a clear, ring- 

ing young voice. 

Not until the ceremony was over did 
Perry realize that he had throughout 
been clinging in terror to Nedra’s 
hand. Nor was his pallor due to the 
two bumps he had received on his head. 
He was simply a terrified cowboy. 

Jim Farley, the livery stable propri- 
etor, who was serving as a witness, 
heartily exclaimed: 

“Kiss yore blushin’ bride, Perry!” 

Perry deposited a birdlike peck on 
Nedra’s rosy cheek. Jim Farley did 
much better than that. 

Then the cowboy and the mysterious 




















-young woman who had so simply, so 


easily, become Mrs. Perry Wilder went 
on their honeymoon. It consisted of.a 
brisk trot back to the ranch. Rather, 
it would have, if two kinds of thunder 
had not intervened. 

“We'll have to hurry,” said Perry 
as they started up the valley. “ That 
cloud means business, and there’s no 
shelter between here and the ranch.” 

The cloud, a black, ominous affair, 
was spreading out from the southern 
horizon and threatened to fill the sky. 

Mrs. Perry Wilder said nothing. 
She was gazing at Midnight’s ears. 

Perry distinctly saw a tear go sliding 
down her cheek. If he had had more 
experience with women, he would have 
kept his mouth shut. But Perry was 
woefully inexperienced. He asked 
bluntly: 

“What’s the matter, kiddo?” 

Tear sparkling eyes glared at him. 
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“ What’s the matter!” she cried, and 
choked. ‘ You—you—you- ask me 
what’s the matter !” 

“Well,” he said dumbly, “I was 
just wondering.” 

“Kissing me like that, in front of 
all those people, as if I were a Gila 
monster or something!” 

“Aw, gosh,” said Perry. “ There 
weren’t so many people.” 

She uttered a small shriek. 

“What difference does it make if 
there were three or a hundred? You 
might have considered my feelings!” 

It seemed to Perry that this sort of 
conversation was vaguely familiar. 
Ah, yes! He had heard conversations 
between other married couples. 

“You were too busy,” she cried, 
“feeling sorry for yourself!” . 

“T was scared,” Perry admitted. 
“We'd better hurry, Nedra. This is 
going to be an electrical storm, and we 
have to go through all those cattle 
again. They don’t like electric 
storms.” 

“Don’t mind me,” she sobbed. “I 
—I’m just hysterical. My nerves are 
shot. I’m really terribly grateful.” 

Her swimming green eyes accused 
him. Her mouth was twisted with 
woe. 

“Don’t think I’m not! I’m just un- 
strung.” 

She returned to her contemplation 
of Midnight’s ears. Perry uncomfort- 
ably cleared his throat. 

Nedra flashed another — stricken 
glance at him. 

“T’ll try to thank you another time 
for be—being so gal—gallant!” 

“ Stop kidding me,” growled Perry. 

“Kidding you!” she wailed. ‘“ Kid- 
ding you!” 

Now she gave way unrestrainedly to 
sobs. Her small shoulders shook. Her 
head bobbed about, although she tried 
to hold it low. Perry swallowed again, 
more uncomfortably. Women, he re- 
flected, were certainly peculiar. 

“Look out,” he said. “ That horse 





is getting fidgety.” 
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“T don’t care if he runs away and 
kills me!” 

The cowboy firmly reined in. He 
pulled the buckskin over until he was 
riding knee to knee with the girl. He 
placed his arm comfortingly around 
her shoulder and gave her a small hug. 
He said huskily: 

“Pull yourself together, kid.” 

His bride turned impulsively, with a 
tearful smile. It was a ticklish mo- 
ment. It contained the elements of a 
strong man’s weakening. It brought 
the woman-shy cowboy the nearest he 
had ever come to kissing her volun- 
tarily. 

He was so sorry for her that he gave 
her another small hug. She was a 
good, game kid, he informed himself, 
and it was just tough that she was hav- 
ing such mean breaks. 

“When will you take me over to 
Jim Peters’s?” she wanted to know. 
His arm about her shoulders had 
stopped the sobbing. 

“ To-morrow,” he said, but his an- 
swer was obliterated by a crash of 
thunder. Both horses jumped. 

“Don’t let him have his head,” 
Perry warned her. “ He'll bolt.” 

Rain began to drizzle down. Perry 
had no poncho. They would be soaked 
to the skin. 

They began a cautious descent into 
a canon on a rise beyond which were 
clustered the buildings of the Circle-Q. 
The river bed at the bottom was dry. 
If much rain fell, it would be a raging 
torrent by morning. 

Perry cast an anxious eye up the 
cafion to where perhaps eight hundred 
or a thousand head of Circle-Q cattle 
were massed, driven into closer and 
closer formation by the rumble and 
crash of thunder. 

“We'll hurry,” he said. “ The air 
is full of electricity.” 

The girl suddenly gasped. “ Isn’t 
that Colton?” 

A man on a bay horse had appeared 
at the crest of the opposite hill. He 
was coatless. His shirt was white. 
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“Yes,” said Perry, and unbuttoned 
the flap of his holster. 

“You aren’t going to shoot him!” 
Nedra cried. 

“I’m not going to let him shoot me,” 
Perry answered, “and I’m not going 
to take any more of his nastiness.” 

She reined her horse closer. 

“First of all,” she said, “ you’re 
going to keep your head.” 

“T haven’t any intention of letting 

chim shoot it off,” said Perry. 

“ He won’t dare shoot you. He.was 
furious this morning. Now he’s only 
cold and mad. He'll be nasty, but 
don’t you be. You’ve been marvelotis 
so far. Don’t tell him we’re married. 
Please let me boss this, Perry. You 
want to save me from him, don’t you?” 

“All I can promise,” Perry an- 
swered, “ is not to shoot him unless he 
pulls a gun. If he does, damn his hide, 
Pll kill him!” 

Perry was never quite certain of the 
exact sequence of the events which 


promptly followed this brash assertion. 
The man across the way was suddenly 
blotted out by a gray curtain of rain. 


It was only a squall. The air was 
tinged with a sulphurous yellow. In 
the distance there was no color but 
sickly green. 

Thunder came again with a crash, 
and the world was flooded with the 
simultaneous blinding white flash of 
lightning. 

The buckskin jumped and pawed the 
air, snorting. Perry saw Midnight 
leap to the side, as if to avoid the at- 
tack of a striking snake. He saw Nedra 
fly out of the saddle. 

Then Colton Blick came galloping 
up. There was, as Perry had antici- 
pated, a gun in his hand. Rain had 
matted down his hair. Rain streamed 
down his face. He seemed all glitter- 
ing eyes and teeth, a caricature of fury. 

The buckskin, terrified, was pranc- 
ing in the mud, prepared to run at the 
slightest release of pressure on his bit. 

Perry said in a controlled voice: 
“ Kid, damn you, cut it out! Whoa!” 
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The Easterner went flashing past 
him, his bay no less terrified by the 
crashing of thunder than the other 
horses. 

Blick circled about and came toward 
him, holding the pistol ready. 

“ Catch that horse!” Perry shouted. 

“Tl settle with you first!” 

It was obvious that he did not hear 
that ominous drumming note, a rising 
thunder that broke above the sounds 
of battle in the clouds, the mad thun- 
der of galloping hoofs, as the massed 
cattle at the end of the cafion stam- 
peded. 

Nedra was lying where she had fall- 
en. She was on her back, with one leg 
doubled under the other, one hand 
flung over her face. 

Perry wheeled the buckskin about on 
his two hind hoofs. Through a rift in 
the rain curtain he could see the ad- 
vancing tide of horns, could even see 
the play of blue electricity which 
snapped from horn tip to horn tip. 

He jabbed his spurs deep into the 
buckskin’s flanks. The horse leaped. 
Once he bucked, then he broke into a 
slow gallop. 

Perry swung down from his saddle. 
He called, in a moaning voice: - 

“ Kid, steady! Steady!” 

He knew he was too late. Even if 
he picked her up, he was too late. The 
cattle, funneling down the narrow 
passage, were already upon him. 

He reached down with a hand as 
stiff as a steel claw. ‘The hand closed 
like a trap about the girl’s leather belt. 
He thrust his weight fiercely against 
the sudden jerk of her inert weight, 
and slung her up behind him. 

Perry was all but yanked from the 
saddle. He clutched the horn with his 
free hand. The reins flapped free. Kid 
laid his ears back and ran as he had 
never run in his life. 

And the black mass of cattle surged 
past in a malignant wave. 

From the slope of the cafion, safe 
by a margin of less than ten feet, he 
stopped. Glistening horns and shining 








wet backs plunged past. Across the 
cafion, he saw the Easterner’s horse 
rearing and pawing for a foothold on 
the slippery wet bank. 

The stampede passed. Perry, dull of 
brain and limp of body from that nar- 
row escape, could only stare at the 
torn, trampled body of the black horse 
Nedra had been riding. 

She was feebly clinging to him. He 
heard her say, in a small, groaning 
voice: “ Perry!” ‘Then she went limp 
again. 

Perry rode slowly on. He stopped 
at the ranch house and carried Nedra 
to her room. ‘Then he went to the 
kitchen. 

He was sipping hot black coffee and 
munching a sandwich, his first taste 
of food since the breakfast Nedra had 
prepared for him, when the door 
opened and Coiton Blick came in. His 
eyes were almost colorless, as if the 
rain had washed all the blue out of 
them. His skin was a yellowish gray. 
His hair, matted down over his fore- 
head, somehow accentuated the look of 
cold fury which possessed him. 

The Easterner stopped just inside 
the door. His teeth came together 
with a click. 

Perry placed his cup in the saucer 
and sprang up. His hand was on the 
butt of his gun. 

“We'll go outside and settle this 
now,” he snapped. 

Blick stared at him as if unseeing, 
then strode to the door that led to the 
sitting room. He turned and said in 
a clipped voice: “ Later.” 





CHAPTER XIII 
THE WORD IS PASSED 


ERRY had finished chang- 
|| ing to dry clothing and was 

Pp lounging against the fire- 
place mantel in the small 

+ sitting room in the cottage 
smoking a cigarette, when 


i 











Nedra, without knocking, opened the 
door and walked in. 
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Rain drummed on the roof. 

The flapper wore a shiny, transpar- 
ent green raincoat over a black satin 
dress. Her hair, still wet from the 
rain and slicked back, might have been 
a patent leather cap pasted to her head. 
Her face was colorless, except for a 
hectic spot on either cheek bone. Her 
dark green eyes were luminous with 
excitement. 

Before she opened her mouth, Perry 
knew that something was wrong. 

“ Perry, Jimmy’s playing poker with 
them!” 

The cowboy emitted twin jets of 
smoke from his nostrils. 

“What with?” he asked laconically. 
“ Buttons?” 

Nedra seized his nearest hand. 

“He’s gambling with this ranch!’ 

Perry’s eyes grew narrower. 

“ How can he? It isn’t his to gam- 
ble!” : 

Nedra excitedly explained. 

“When I’d changed to dry clothes 
and came down, he was just sitting in. 
Colton is banking. He allowed him a 
credit of fifteen thousand dollars on 
this ranch.” 

“ But how in Sam Hill—” Perry ex- 
plosively began. “But Oscar Saul 
knows it isn’t Jimmy’s ranch!” 

“Mr. Saul did all the protesting he 
could. He did everything but tell why 
Jimmy shouldn’t play, and Uncle Pier- 
pont kept saying: ‘Oh, let him sit in. 
If he loses this ranch, I’ll buy him an- 
other.’ They’ve all been drinking too 
much. 

“Tt’s really Uncle Pierpont’s fault. 
He’s been kidding Mr. Saul all along 
about the reckless gamblers of the 
West. And jimmy, Ching Lee says, 
has been sneaking drinks all day long. 
He’s as tight as a tick. He says he’s 
been dealing himself hands, and this is 
his lucky day. What are you going to 
do about it?” 

“T’ll bite,” Perry answered. “ What 
am I going to do about it?” 

“You can’t let Jimmy stay in that 
game!” 
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“How can I get him out of it? 
When Jimmy’s drunk, he’s a stubborn 
fool. He’s crazy. He has delusions of 
grandeur. He probably has convinced 
himself that he does own this ranch, 
Oh, why did I start this?” 

“You’ve got to finish it,” said the 
flapper firmly. “ You’ve got to go in 
there and do something.” 

“1m through.” 

“You're not!” she snapped. “ You 
are not a quitter. You started all this. 
You've got to finish it. Every one says 
you’re one of the best poker players in 
this part of the country. That ought 
to be your cue.” 

“To do what?” 

““ Sit in, and beat them all!’ 

“ With what?” asked Perry. “ That 
is a beautiful idea! Yeah! A nice ro- 
mantic idea! I’ve got forty cents in my 
* pocket. And they’re playing a hundred 
dollar limit!” 

“Your horse is worth thirty-five 
hundred !” 

“ Listen,” said Perry harshly, “ that 
horse isn’t going to be put up in this 
cutthroat game. That horse—” 

He became aware of a look in the 
delectable flapper’s eye. For some ab- 
surd reason one of the things she had 
said recurred to him: ‘‘ With me be- 
hind you, you'll go a long way, my 
lad!” If he lost that horse in a poker 
game, he might as well— 

“You started this romantic, quix- 
otic adventure,” the girl said rapidly, 
“for the sole purpose of saving Jim- 
my’s father from discovering what a 
failure he is. You didn’t think it would 
cost you anything. You thought it 
would be lots of fun. The moment it 
costs you something, you lie down.” 

“T’m not lying down,” Perry sput- 
tered angrily. “ ’m—” 

He stopped. The look in the flap- 
per’s green eyes was annoying. He had 
never seen that look in her eyes before, 
except once, when he had caught her 
looking at Colton Blick. It seemed to 


be penetrating to the secret places of 
his soul, to be illuminating every weak- 
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ness with which he was cursed. 

“Tl play!” he snapped. 

They ran through the pelting rain to 
the house. Colton -Blick was coldly 
saying, as they entered the sitting 
room: 

“Well, I'll take this pot with four 
jacks.” 

He raked in a mass of chips. Perry 
looked at Jimmy’s pile. Then he 
looked at Jimmy’s face. Terror was 
glittering in Jimmy’s eyes. 

“ Who’s winning?” Perry asked. 

“Colton and Pierpont,” Oscar Saul 
answered. “ This is a cutthroat game, 
Perry. I’m losing my shirt.” 

“T’d like to sit in,” said Perry. 

“ With what?” sneered Blick. 

“The general opinion,” Perry an- 
swered, “is that my horse is worth 
thirty-five hundred. ‘The saddle cost 
me a thousand. [I'll throw it in for 
five hundred. Do I get into this 
game?” 

“Stay out of it, Perry,” Saul ad- 
vised. ‘We are playing a hundred 
dollar limit. Your horse won’t last five 
minutes.” 

Blick looked up at Perry with nar- 
rowed blue eyes. Their old expression 
of amused contempt had returned. 

“You can have four thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of chips,” he said. 

Perry pulled up a chair. Nedra took 
up a position behind Blick’s chair as he 
counted out Perry’s chips.. 

It was Jimmy’s deal. He dealt fum- 
blingly. His eyes were glassy, his skin 
was chalk white. 

“We're playing plain jack pots,” the 
capitalist explained. “No stud. Noth- 
ing wild. Jacks or better open.” 

“That suits me,” Perry muttered. 

It was an exciting hand. Jimmy bet 
recklessly, so recklessly that, if Perry 
had not been aware of his poker habits, 
he would have suspected that foolish 
young man of possessing a royal flush 
or at least four of a kind. : 

Blick’s betting was almost as reck- 
less, but Perry was aware that, no mat- 
ter how weak the hand he held, he 
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would make every attempt to wipe out 
that small four thousand dollar stack. 
He was rich. He could afford to pay 
high for such a revenge. Pierpont 
Van Dyne, his face flushed, his eyes 
glittering, was playing an open game 
because he loved to. Oscar Saul, Perry 
and Jimmy, unless luck ran strongly 
with them, were doomed. 

Perry, with two pair, dropped out 
early in the betting. Every one else 
stayed in. Blick won a pot that, Perry 
estimated, was worth upward of his 
own entire stack. He held a full 
house, kings on tens. 

The next deal was Saul’s. He dealt 
slowly, trying to catch Perry’s eye. 
When he had caught it, he darted a 
glance at Jimmy and eloquently raised 
his eyebrows in an unspoken interroga- 
tion. Perry’s answer was a shrug “of 
the shoulders. 

Blick opened. Every one stayed. It 
promised to be a lively hand. Perry 
was watching Jimmy. And Jimmy 
pushed chips into the center of the 
table with the recklessness of his fa- 
ther. Perry knew that Jimmy was 
bluffing, knew it by the desperate glit- 
ter in Jimmy’s eyes. Jimmy drew three 
cards, which meant that he had been 
betting wildly on a pair. 

Jimmy continued to bet wildly. He 
pushed in piles of five white chips at a 
time. Blick or Jimmy’s father would 
raise him. He was being whipsawed. 
Perry dropped out. So did Saul. 

Blick said presently: 

“ Let’s stop this child’s play. Jimmy, 
I’m raising you two thousand dollars.” 

“Don’t be a piker,” sputtered Jim- 
my. “I know I’ve got you licked. I’m 
raising you—I’m raising you—” He 
pushed his remaining chips into the 
middle of the table. 

Blick calmly counted them. He an- 
nounced: ‘ Seventy-five hundred.” 

“T’d bet a million on this hand!” 
cried Jimmy. 

Blick slowly counted out seventy- 
five hundred dollars worth of chips. 


“You aren’t calling me!” Jimmy — 
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bleated. ‘Don’t be foolish, Colton! 
I’ve got you licked!” 

Perspiration appeared in pearls on 
Jimmy’s white forehead. Perry’s heart 
gave a sickening thud. 

Jimmy laid down his hand. Two 
pairs, queens and sevens. 

“Oh, my Gawd!” Perry groaned. 
And to himself: “There goes the 
ranch!” 

His guess was accurate. Blick held 
another full house, sevens on aces. He 
gathered in the pot. Jimmy turned to 
his father. 

“ Dad,” he blurted, “ you’ll stake me 
to another pile, won’t you?” 

“No,” said the capitalist. “ You’re 
playing rotten poker. That was a rot- 
ten bluff. Get out of the game.” 

Jimmy arose and tottered to the side 
table, poured himself a stiff drink and 
tossed it down. 

“T’ve got to make a dicker,” said 
Saul. “I’ve lost twenty thousand in 
cash. I’ve got to put up some land. 
Here’s my proposition, gentlemen. I 
own, adjoining my own ranch, a 
smaller one which is at present being 
used by me only for grazing. 

“Tt has a nice, well-built little shack 
on it—a cottage, you might say—with 
certain modern improvements; a good 
stable, a fine barn, and some land— 
about a thousand acres. It was used 
by my brother Michael, but he didn’t 
know ranching and his wife didn’t like 
the life. 

“Its title is clear. There’s no mort- 
gage on it. - Conservatively, it’s worth 
six thousand. I’ve refused fifty-five 
hundred. It could be sold to-morrow 
for that. If I stay in this game, I’ve 
got to put up that little ranch. Perry, 
you know that property.” 

“It’s worth all of fifty-five hun- 
dred,” said Perry. 

“ Put it in writing,” said Blick brisk- 
ly. “I’m beginning to think I’ll have 
to become a rancher, at the rate things 
are coming my way.” 

“ Fifty-five hundred?” Saul asked. 

“ Yes,” agreed the Easterner. 
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“On this condition,” Saul added. 
“ That this I. O. U., with the Flying-A 
as collateral, is put into every pot that 
exceeds fifty-five hundred. I mean, I 
want a chance to win the Flying-A 
back, because it’s worth more than the 
money. Is that agreeable to you, gen- 
tlemen ?” 

The gentlemen agreed that this sug- 
gestion was acceptable, and the game 
went on. 

Oscar Saul lost all equity in the 
Flying-A within five hands. Perry was 
playing a close game. When Oscar 
Saul was forced to drop out, he rea- 
lized that, uniess luck soon came his 
way, all would be lost, including honor. 
Blick was obviously determined to 
eliminate him, and Mr. Van Dyne was 
unknowingly aiding Blick. He had, 
as Nedra had told Perry, been drinking 
more than was good for him. 

Perry dropped out of three hands in 
succession. He would not stay on poor 
hands. He wanted some sign, some 
token, that luck was smiling in his di- 
rection. 

His winning streak of luck that has 
since become a legend in cow camps 
and bunk houses began with his fourth 
hand. He drew three kings on the 
deal, and a fourth when he discarded a 
seven and a nine. 

He knew that luck was at last 
smiling on him. His stack had been 
halved. He had only two thousand 
dollars to play with. But Perry knew 

oker. 

When that fourth king was added to 
his hand he glanced up at Nedra. 
There was nothing in his eyes, nothing 
in his expression, to indicate that his 
luck had changed. But he saw a glow 
suddenly enter her eyes. The cow- 
puncher knew that she had, with the 
unfathomable intuition of an extreme- 
ly alert, clever girl, read a message 
where no message was intended. 

“We might as well,” Blick said, 
“ eliminate this piker.” 

“I’m betting five hundred on this 
fistful,” the capitalist announced. 
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Perry met all bets and all raises un- 
til his stack was gone. Winning his 
pot, Perry proceeded to “ride his 
luck.” He had not played ten hands 
when he knew, with reasonable cer- 
tainty, when Blick was or was not 
bluffing. 

Playing a game that seemed reckless 
but was actually expert, Perry contin- 
ued to win. He won the scrap of paper 
that represented his buckskin horse and 
saddle. He won the scrap of paper 
that stood for the Flying-A ranch. His 
pile of chips continued to grow. It was, 
really, a phenomenal run of luck. But 
he did not lose his head. He played 
that luck for every dollar it was worth. 

He saw Pierpont Van Dyne grow- 
ing more and more irritable as his bad 
luck increased. He saw Colton Blick 
growing paler and paler as his own re- 
mained unchanged. 

Jimmy was standing beside him, 
clinging to his chair. Behind Blick, 
Nedra was watching him with excited- 
ly sparkling eyes. 

“Tm about through,” Mr. Van 
Dyne announced, after he had lost, on 
three hands, over twelve thousand dol- 
lars. 

On the next deal he dropped out 
when he had glanced at his cards. He 
gave a growl of irritation and tossed 
his cards to the table. 

Blick was dealing. Perry, drawing 
three aces on the deal, opened for a 
thousand dollars. Blick stayed. After 
he had discarded a five and a nine, 
Perry drew a fourth ace and a jack. 
He started the betting with ten white 
chips. Blick stayed, raising Perry five 
hundred dollars. His expression was 
grim. All the color had left his face. 
His eyes seemed to glitter. There were 
definite green lines bracketing his thin 
mouth, which was colorless. 

Perry met his raise and bet a thou- 
sand dollars. 

Blick said: “I’m calling you.” 

Perry tossed the four aces, face up, 
upon the table. 

The Easterner sprang to his feet. 
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His mouth was twisted in a grimace. 
His eyes seemed to flash. He drew in 
his breath loudly. . 

“You are,” he said in his clipped 
voice, “ a damned cheat!” 

Oscar Saul jumped out. 

“Be careful!” he cried. Perry 
dropped a glance at Mr. Van Dyne, 
who was crouched, pale and alarmed, 
in his chair. 

Quietly Perry said: “I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Blick, I have not been 
cheating.” 

“You’re a damned liar!” shouted 
the enraged Easterner. ‘ You’ve been 
getting signals from her! She’s been 
telling you what I’ve been holding! 
You're a pair of dirty cheats!” 

“ Colton!” Nedra gasped. 

“Tt’s so!” he shouted. “ I’ve been 
watching him! Every hand, he’s been 
looking up at you! You framed it up 
between you!” 

He seized Nedra by the shoulder and 
spun her about. 

“ You dirty little double-crosser!” 

Perry found, at this point, that he 
was no longer able to think reasonably. 
An impulsive young man always, the 
strain of the past few days had robbed 
him of all self-control. He should 
have continued to think of Pierpont 
Van Dyne’s weak heart, but he could 
not. 

With what remained of his ebbing 
self-control, he said : 

“Take your filthy hand off my 
wife!” 





CHAPTER XIV 
HE FIREWORKS—AND AFTER 
O Perry Wilder, the small 


Aa sit TE. 
NJ 





Bil sitting room became a 
FE} whirling red confusion, 
E}streaked with black. 


Things always looked like 
that when he lost his tem- 
per, nothing but whirling red and 
black, like the dance of a demon. 

’ He did not know why he had said 
just that. Heaven knows, there were 
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enough other things he could have said. 
But in a snarling voice he said it. 

“Take your filthy hand off my 
wife!” 

“So,” shouted the Easterner, “ you 
did run off and marry her!” 

“TI did! She’s my wife!” 

Colton Blick leaped at him. 

Nedra cried: “ Perry—now! Now, 
Perry!” 

With Perry, it simply had to be now 
and here. It couldn’t be elsewhere, 
outside for example, at any other time. 

He met Blick’s rush with a powerful 
smash in the nose. Blick coughed, 
cursed, and drove his right fist at him. 
Perry crowded in, took the blow on his 
shoulder, and answered it with a left 
hook to the jaw and a straight punch 
in the right eye. 

Blick staggered back with blood 
spurting from his nose. Panting and 
cursing, he leaped again. And again 
Perry jolted him to a staggering stand- 
still with hard, powerful blows in the 
face. 

The Easterner picked up a chair and 
savagely threw it. Perry seized the 
chair in midflight, tossed it aside, and 
drove three more smashing blows into 
Blick’s convulsing face. 

Blick retreated. Perry followed him. 
He struck him twice again, and Blick 
went sprawling to the floor, where he 
raised himself on one elbow. His 
other hand he placed to his cheek. His 
eyes were no longer baleful; they were 
terrified. 

Standing over him with clenched 
fists, Perry demanded, between deep, 
quick breaths: 

“ Had enough?” 

“Yes!” panted the Easterner. 

“You admit you're licked?” 

“Yes! Get away from me!” 

“You admit you’re through making 
trouble around here?” 

6é Yes.” 

“Then get on your knees, dog-gone 
you, and apologize to my wife for 
what you just said.” 

The whipped man, with terrified 
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eyes on Perry, got to his knees. He 
said brokenly: 

“ Nedra—I—I’m sorry I said it.” 

“It was a lie,” said Nedra. 

A sort of groan issued from the gray 
lips of Pierpont Van Dyne, who had 
been sitting all this time, unmoving, in 
his chair. 

Perry turned to him. Now that it 
was too late, he was sorry that he had 
not controlled his temper long enough 
to get Colton Blick outside to thresh 
him. Had he been responsible for a 
shock which would result in this old 
mart’s death? 

He looked anxiously into his face. 
Mr. Van Dyne blinked his eyes. He 
smiled. 

“Perry—” he began, and stopped. 
6 Perry—” 

“Yes, Mr. Van Dyne?” Perry said 
anxiously, and hovered over him. 

“Perry,” said the capitalist in a 
voice now clear and strong, “ I’ve paid 
money all my life to see fights that 
ought to have been as good as that 
one!” 

Oscar Saul, emerging from behind a 
table, said: 

“T want one thing to be straight- 
ened out soz. It’s this insinuation that 
this whelp has cast on Perry’s integ- 
rity as a poker player. I want to tell 
you people that I’ve played poker with 
Perry Wilder for years. I’ve played 
poker with other people for years. I’ve 
seen crooked playing. I know crooked 
playing. When I’m playing, I’m on 
the lookout for trickery. I’m prepared 
to stake my hope on going to heaven 
that Perry Wilder has never cheated in 
any game.” 

“So am I,” said the capitalist. 
“Certainly as far as this one goes.” 

Colton Blick came tottering to his 
feet, with watchful eyes on the tall, 
blue eyed young man who had van- 
quished him. 

“ Just the same,” he growled, “ this 
game does not stand. I mean, the re- 
sults of any game are void if it can 
be proved that any player without a 
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dollar in the world went into it on the 
pretension of having fifteen thousand 
dollars.” 

““We won’t talk about that,” Oscar 
Saul snapped. 

“We will talk about it,’ Colton 
Blick shouted. 

‘* Please—” Nedra entreated. 

“What are you jabbering about?” 
Mr. Van Dyne demanded. 

“Your son,” Blick answered. ‘“ He 
went into this game without a dollar in 
the world.” 

“You're crazy,” said the capitalist. 
“He went into it with this ranch, and 
lost the ranch!” 

“T happen to know,” stated Blick, 
“that Jimmy does not own this ranch.” 

“It happens,” argued Mr. Van 
Dyne, “ that Perry won this ranch.” 

The name of the man who owns 
this ranch,” Blick went on, “ is Robert 
Quennin. I know that Quennin loaned 
this ranch to Jimmy and Perry Wilder 
for God knows what purpose—to pull 
the wool over your eyes, perhaps. I 
learned it from the cowboys. Ask 
them!” 

The capitalist turned to his son. 

“Jimmy, is that true?” 

“No!” Perry cried. 

“Yes,” Jimmy bleated. “It’s true. 
I was nothing but a cook and dish- 
washer in a quick lunch restaurant. I 
—I had to back up those letters I 
wrote. And Perry helped me. He 
couldn’t stand the thought of shocking 
you. That’s the truth!” he declared 
with a defiant glare at the circle of 
faces. 

But no one was interested in him. 
Interest was centered in Pierpont Van 
Dyne. 

He did not, as Perry expected, 
clutch his heart, or betray other popu- 
lar symptoms of heart failure. In- 
stead, he faintly smiled. 

“T am not surprised. Jimmy was 
not cut out to be a rancher. I am 
afraid that Jimmy was not cut out for 
anything but a life of ease. For sev- 
eral years I’ve been putting the blame 
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for Jimmy’s shortcomings on the 
wrong shoulders. Jimmy is coming 
back home with me. Jimmy is my per- 
sonal responsibility, and a responsibil- 
ity I will no longer avoid. Now—” 
He paused and looked at Colton Blick, 
then at Perry. 

“ Colton,” he said, “ you’ve made an 
ass of yourself. We’ve had a fine game 
of poker, just about the most exciting 
game of poker I ever sat through. 
Figure up my losses. Figure up your 
losses. We will each write a staggering 
check payable to Perry Wilder.” 

“No,” Perry said. “Mr. Blick is 
right. It wasn’t a straight game. I 
sat in, only in an attempt to protect 
Jimmy. All I have coming out of this 
game is what I had when I went into 
it—a horse and saddle.” 

“That,” Oscar Saul growled, “is 
bunk. I knew Jimmy didn’t own the 
ranch, and I stayed in the game. Blick 
knew Jimmy didn’t own the ranch, and 
he stayed in the game. The time for 
him to have bleated was when Jimmy 
satin. It wasasquare game. And I'll 
fight the man who says it wasn’t.” 

Perry vigorously shook his head. 

“T won the Flying-A,” he said, 
“and I won't keep it.” 

The rancher chuckled. “ Perry,” he 
answered, “let’s stop this quixotic 
foolishness for awhile. If I’d won that 
buckskin of yours, would I have kept 
him? You bet your sweet life I would! 
That little ranch adjoins mine. I want 
you near me. 

“Tf you hadn’t won the Flying-A 
in this game, I’d have gladly made you 
a present of it. Because I want you 
for a neighbor, and I want you to stop 
this foolish prospecting and gallivant- 
ing around and settle down and ranch. 

“You can move right into that 
ranch, too, by the way, Perry. It’s all 
equipped for housekeeping. Unless 
I’m mistaken, there’s even a few cans 
of beans and some coffee still in the 
kitchen. There’s dishes, there’s bed- 
ding, there’s everything. And a dandy 
well! 
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“All you need is cattle, and you’ve 
won enough money to-night to start 
yourself off with a fine herd. How 
much has he won?” 

Colton Blick, seated at the table, fin- 
ished his figuring. 

“ Forty-four thousand dollars.” 

‘ Forty - four—thousand—dollars !” 
gasped Nedra. 

“ No, sir,” Perry said. 

“Twenty-one thousand from me,” 
added Blick, ‘“‘ and seventeen thousand 
from Mr. Van Dyne, and six thousand 
from Mr. Saul. A nice evening’s work 
for a penniless cowhand!” 

“Take my advice,” Oscar Saul 
growled, as he shifted his cud to the 
other cheek, “and don’t get this boy 
started again. He let you off easy, 
Blick. He pulled every one of them 
punches! Perry, I'll write you my 
check as soon as Blick gets through 
writing his.” 

“Tl tear them up,” Perry said 
stoutly. 

‘Oscar Saul turned helplessly to the 
delectable flapper. 

“Miss Van Dyne,” he groaned—“ I 
mean Mrs. Wilder, you seem to have 
as much influence over this jack rabbit 
as anybody. Tell him to use that gum- 
drop up there inside that thick bony 
head of his. !” 

“ Perry—” Nedra began. 

“No, ma’am,” said the stubborn 
cowboy. “I didn’t go into that game 
to win money. I won't take a dime of 
the money.” 

“Perry,” the flapper said sternly, 
“ will you listen to me just a moment?” 

“Sure!” said Perry and laughed. 
“Tl listen to you. “I'll be mighty 
glad to—to—” 

He stopped with a feeling of con- 


fusion. He had met Nedra’s eyes. 
There was a look in them he had seen 
before. It was the kind of look he had 


seen her give Colton Blick. 

His confusion increased. Anger 
came with it. What right did this girl 
have to look at him like that? He’d 
show her whether she could boss him! 
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He’d teach her to try to influence his 
seasoned judgment! 

Once again, those green eyes seemed 
to be seeking out the secret places of 
his soul, to be dragging forth on pa- 
rade all his weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings. To himself he said: “Is that 
so! Well, she can’t make a monkey 
out of me this time!” 

“TIT absolutely—”’ he began, and 
paused. Nedra was still holding him 
with her bright green eyes. “ I—I—” 
he tried again. 

“He says he'll gladly accept the 
forty-four thousand,” Nedra said. 

“ Yes,” Perry echoed feebly. 

“You look pale,” Mr. Van Dyne 
commented. ‘ You'd better have a lit- 
tle drink, Perry.” 

“No, thanks,” Perry replied. “I 
don’t feel like drinking.” 

“He wants to take a horseback 
ride,” Nedra explained. 

And she followed him out of the 
room. In the kitchen, he stopped. 

“How,” Perry wanted to know, 
“did you know I wanted to go for a 
ride?” 

“T’ve noticed,” she answered, “ that 
every time you want to blow off steam, 
you begin looking around for a horse.” 

They went out on the porch. The 
rain had stopped. The clouds were 
clearing. ‘The moon was beginning to 
shine through. 

“How,” Perry asked impulsively, 
“ would you like to take a little ride?” 

“T’d love it.” 

“T’ll saddle up,” said Perry, “ while 
you get into your riding clothes.” 





CHAPTER XV 
CAVEMAN 


HEY rode in silence, at a 
fast canter, for perhaps a 
2 mile. The night air, cool 
and fresh from the rain- 
storm, was soothing to 
Perry. The drumming of 
galloping hoofs on the soft ground 
was balm to his excited brain. ‘The 
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sense of confusion gradually left him, 
as if blown away by the wind. His 
nervousness went next. And prescnt- 
ly he began to think more clearly. 

He reined in his horse. The buck- 
skin slowed to a trot, then to a walk, 
Nedra rode up beside him. 

“Where are we going?” 

“T thought,” said Perry, “I’d take 
a look at the Flying-A buildings. I’ve 
never been up there since Oscar put in 
the improvements. I’m sort of ct 
rious.” 

“ So am I,” Nedra said. 

“TI can’t get used to the fact that 
I sat down at that table a busted cow- 
boy and got up a wealthy rancher!” 

“You will,” the girl said. “ Your 
hard job will be to keep your head. 
You'll want to blow that forty thou- 
sand on the first poor devil who comes 
to your back door with a hard luck 
story.” 

“I’m going to buy a lot of cattle,” 
Perry said. 

“ That’s wise.” 

“ And a lot more land.” 

“Now you're being sensible. No 
poker?” 

“ No, ma’am!” 

Nedra whistled softly. ‘“ Will you 
kindly stop addressing me as a School- 
teacher?” 

“Yes, Miss Van Dyne. I mean—” 
He stopped, baffled. ‘“ Say, what are 
your plans? You won’t have to go 
visiting the Peters clan now. ‘That 
fellow won’t bother you any more.” 

“ Back to my job,” Nedra answered. 
“That’s where I’m going.” 

They rode on in silence. 

“How far,” she asked presently, 
“is the Flying-A?” 

“Only a little ways now. Nedra—” 

6é Yes “aid 

“I was just thinking. It doesn’t 
seem right for you to go back to that 
job. I wish you’d split my winnings.” 

“Never!” Nedra replied, and he 
knew there was no use arguing with 
her. ‘There never was. 

“ Nedra,” he said, after another long 




















silence, ‘I was thinking. We’re mar- 
ried, aren’t we?” 

She did not answer. 

“Why—why not let’s stay mar- 
ried?” he stammered. 

She answered explosively: ‘“ Don’t 
be ridiculous!” 

“ But, dog-gone it,” he complained, 
“T’m in earnest. I’ve been thinking it 
over. I think it would be a swell idea. 
I need a girl like you. You—you keep 
my feet on the ground.” 

“TIT wouldn’t have you,” Nedra 
snapped, “if you were the last man on 
earth!” 

“You don’t mean that!” he gasped. 

“You bet I mean it!” 

“But look here. Why, you said— 
you told me—” He found himself 
speechless. Then inspiration came. 
“You mean, you—you’ve got wise to 
me. I’m not what you thought!’ 

“JT certainly am wise to you,” Nedra 
coldly admitted. 

“ But, great guns, girl, I—” 

He stopped. He could only shake 
his head and mutter to himself. Wom- 
en certainly were peculiar. One min- 
ute they said one thing, and the next 
minute they said another. 

Moonlight broke clearly through the 
clouds. They were climbing a hill. On 
the top of the hill stood a cluster of 
buildings. In the background loomed 
a large unpainted barn. 

“This,” Perry announced, “is the 
house.” ~ 

They stopped and silently contem- 
plated a small cottage, a cottage no 
larger than the foreman’s cottage at 
the Circle-Q. It had a new shingled 
roof and a wide porch. 

“ Let’s take a look at it,” Perry sug- 
gested. 

He helped her dismount, then tied 
the horses to a post. 

They went into a small living room. 
It was dusty but fully furnished. 
Perry struck a match, found a kero- 
sene lamp, and lighted it. Rubbing his 
hands, he looked about him. 

“So this is ours!” he exclaimed. 
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“ Yours,” the girl corrected him. 

They examined bedrooms, then the 
kitchen. On a shelf there were, as 
Oscar Saul had prophesied, several 
cans of baked beans, and an unopened 
can of coffee. 

““Doesn’t this place appeal to you?” 
Perry suddenly demanded. 

“It’s very nice,” she answeredewith- 
out enthusiasm. 

“Isn’t it the sort of place you had 
in mind when you spoke about us hav- 
ing our own ranch some day?” 

“T was just joking,” the girl said. 

Perry found another lamp with 
some oil in it and lighted it. His fin- 
gers were trembling. In the rising 
light from the lamp he looked at her. 

“You were just joking!” 

“Yes,” she said, looking him square- 
ly in the eye. 

“You mean,” he snapped, “ you 
were just making a monkey out of 
me!” 

“T’m too tired,” Nedra said, “ for 
another row. Are you hungry? Iam. 
See if there’s any oil in that stove.” 

Perry found there was oil in the 
stove, and lighted it. He opened a can 
of the beans and went out with a 
bucket for some water. When he re- 
turned, Nedra was at the stove, pour- 
ing beans into a saucepan. He looked 
at her and sighed. 

“* Nedra,” he said, “ let’s cut out this 
monkeying. Why not stay here? We'd 
get along fine. You’re a clever kid, 
and I’m a hard worker, and I do know 
cattle and horses. As you said your- 
self, we’d make an unbeatable combi- 
nation.” 

“No,” Nedra said. 

“It ’d be a lot pleasanter than going 
back to that dog-goned job!” 

“You’re mistaken, Perry.” 

“You mean,” he_ gasped, 
don’t care for me at all!” 

Nedra slowly stirred the beans with 
a spoon and said nothing. 

“Look here,” he said harshly. 
“You're not going to get away with 
this!” 


‘ 
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“Why not?” She looked up at him 
with level, calm eyes. 

“Because I’m not going to let you 
go ig 
“You seem to have been taking les- 
sons from Colton Blick.” 

“You know what I mean. I need 
you here. You know I can’t ‘get along 
without you. You know I'll lose this 
money and this ranch if you don’t stay 
and boss me. Come on, dog-gone it, 
say you'll stay!” 

“Your proposition doesn’t interest 
me,” the maddeningly calm girl an- 
swered. 

“Well, you’re going to stay!” Perry 
flared. ‘“‘ You’ve made me need you! 
You’ve just had a fine time making a 
monkey out of me! Yeah! That’s the 
way with all you girls! You make a 
fellow fall in love with you—then you 
go away, and what has he got? Noth- 
ing but emptiness!” 

“You aren’t telling me,” Nedra 
cried in mock amazement, “that 
you’ve fallen in love with me!” 

“IT do!” Perry shouted. “ I’m crazy 
about you! I'll die if you go away! 
What else is there for me to live for 
but you? Nedra,” he panted, “ tell me 
you haven’t been playing! Tell me you 
meant what you said!” 

Nedra was looking thoughtfully into 
the saucepan, slowly stirring the beans. 
She did not help him. Wretchedly, 
Perry stared at her. His eyes were full 
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of misery. His whole face seemed to 
sag. 
Then he grew angry again. 

‘““ Put that spoon down!” he shouted. 

He went to her. He took her by the 
shoulders and shook her, not violently 
but with a sort of helpless ferocity. 

“Can’t you see it my way?” he de- 
manded. 

She looked gravely up at him, her 
mouth perfectly sober. 

“Not yet, Perry.” 

“You’ve got to!” he cried. “I love 
you, Nedra! Darling, I can’t live with- 
out you!” 

For the third time to-day, Perry saw 
that queer, unfathomable look come 
into her eyes, as if she were peering 
into the furthermost depths of his se- 
cret soul. 

Perry emitted a low growl. He 
folded both arms about her and drew 
her so fiercely, so abruptly, to his chest 
that she gasped. He kissed her. He 
kissed her with this same elemental 
fierceness all over the face. Then he 
freed one arm and fumbled for her 
hand. Finding it, he kissed that. 

Her resistance against this brutal 
attack presently stopped. What could 
a frail girl do in the arms of such a 
cave man? 

The brute finally released her, and 
looked at her with fiery eyes. 

“Well?” he demanded. ‘ Well?” 

“TI—T’ll stay,” Nedra said meekly. 


THE END . 





WHEN GOODWIVES FROWN 


Wir hair the color of wheat 
And eyes as gray as glass, 
No wonder that all men stare 

To see the young witch pass. 


She lives in a small white house 
Right in the midst of the town; 
When she sweeps her sea-shell walk 

All of the goodwives frown. 


Oh, a witch should live in a wood, 
A witch should be full old; 

She should not sway like the mind, 
Nor have hair of gold! 


Sara Owen 




















